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(Concluded from page 299.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TAULAT DE RUGIMON. 


Neyer did help come more in time of need. 
Returned that very morn, Taulat had bound his 
prisoner to a stake; and four stout ploughmen, 
each armed with a strap, already raised their 
brawny arms to strike and ope the closéd wounds. 
But as Jaufry came, they stayed their hand to 
gaze awhile at him; nor less surprised than they, 
Taulat, who on the castle-terrace stood, de- 
scended in hot haste, and thus accosted Jaufry: 

‘*Sir knight, I fain would learn what mad- 
ness or what pride hath thus conducted thee 
into my lands. Dismount and doff thine arms, 
for thou art prisoner henceforth for aye.”’ 

‘*My lord,” the knight replied, ‘‘ methinks 
you practice an unseemly haste. Give me, I 
beg, the time to tell my errand. I come to speak 
in favor of the knight your knaves were going 
to strike; and I entreat you, for the sake of 
me, to grant unto him grace.” 

‘‘May Heaven help me!” Taulat answered 
him, ‘‘ but sure thou art distraught: such words 
deserve the rope—a peasant’s death.” 

‘«°T would be a grievous wrong, my lord, the 
words being good and wise; again I do repeat 
them, praying grace for yonder knight, who 
seven long years hath groaned.” 

‘¢Go, churl; too long I’ve listed; go and dis- 
arm thyself, if thou wilt live, and to my squires 
give up the girl with thee.” 

‘¢ Tf she’s dishonored and I put to shame, this 
arm, by Heaven, must indeed be weak.” 

‘‘ What! wouldst thou fight with me ?” 

‘¢F’en unto death before I suffer shame.” 

‘¢ Vain fool, beware; when on my neck I’ve 
put my shield, thou’lt find but little grace.” 

‘*Mine ear, quoth Jaufry, ‘‘hath been oft 
assailed by higher threats than these. I do re- 
ply, that, by the faith of Him who built this 
world, you shall set free yon knight, and to the 
court of good King Arthur go, to pay the felony 
you there have done; or you shall fight with me 
till you or I be vanquishéd and slain.” 

‘¢ Know’st thou then net I’ve fought and con- 
quered full five hundred knights, all better men 
than thou ?” 

“It may be so,” quoth Jaufry; “now for 
proof: go get your arms, and God’s high will 
be done !” 

‘No other armor,” proudly Taulat said, ‘do 
I require than my good lance and shield: seven 
of thy strength might then come on, and I’d 
defy you all.” 


‘Tis madness,” did Sir Jaufry make reply, 


‘‘to enter fight unarmed. But since your pride 
doth blind your senses so, e’en have it as you 
will.” 





Furious at the words, Taulat addressed a 
squire : 

“Go to the castle, quickly as thou canst; 
bring me my lance and shield, and tell the 
knights I’ve conquered one by one, to meet me 
here, that they may witness a base peasant’s 
death, as with a single blow I do intend, through 
shield and hauberk, to find out his heart. And 
at the instant, should this not be done, may I 
lose arms and chivalry and lady’s love !” 

The squire ran quickly to the scattered camp, 
where lodged the captive knights—who all were 
grieving for the wounded man, bound to the 
stake and waiting for the scourge—to them he 
briefly said: 

‘¢ Barons, my lord attends you there beyond, 
that you may see him battle with a fool, who 
comes to seek his death.” 

Mounting then speedily the castle stair—amid 
the tears and murmurs of the dames who cease- 
less mourned—he took him down the shield and 
lance suspended to the rack, and bore them to 
his lord, who, vaulting on his horse, nor stop- 
ping to don breast-plate or aught else, cried in 
a haught tone: 

** Come to thy death, thou churl, whose sight 
offends me!” 

Sir Jaufry, angered at the insult, then dashed 
at full speed upon the haughty knight, who like 
a lion came: so fearful was the shock, no saddle, 
girth, or art, availed Sir Jaufry. Down to the 
earth he rolled beneath the stroke. But not 
alone; for Taulat, on his side, by blow as vigor- 
ous and deftly put, at the same instant fell, his 
shield pierced through, and Jaufry’s lance with- 
in his side. 

A shout of joy upsprang from those good 
knights : 

‘¢Good Heaven, but this day thou chast’nest 
Taulat, and dost break that pride which long 
hath vexed the land!” 

Jaufry meanwhile, his sword within his grasp, 
ran to fierce Rugimon, fast pinned to earth, as 
though some snake he were; but as he came, 
Taulat, in humble tone, exclaimed: 

«For God’s love, knight, O do not end thy 
work; for ’tis my folly that hath brought my 
death.” 

“« Thy folly, true, was great,” Sir Jaufry said; 
‘<< but ere we part, I count on curing thee. Too 
long this pride endured, it now must have an 
end. Thou deemd’st this morn no knight was 
in the world who, in address and strength, could 
vie with thee. Most brave, no doubt, thou wast; 
but thy consuming and most wicked pride ex- 
ceeded far thy valor, and ’tis a vice God neither 
loves nor bears. Thou now canst learn that, 
but for his resolve to chasten thee, this youthful 
arm—certes less robust than thine—would ne’er 
have cast thee down. Tis but the punishment 
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for thy fierce pride, the outrage thou to good 
King Arthur didst—that flower of chivalry, 
whose uprightness God loves. And thus it fares 
with those who seek his shame: sooner or later 
will the knights, who sit at bis Round Table 
famed, mete out their punishment, save ‘neath 
the earth they hide. What they can do in fight, 
thou mayst surmise by me, a novice, scarcely 
two months armed, and who have sought thee 
day and night until this hour when thou dost 
find the guerdon of thy deeds.” 

‘‘ All that thou sayst, sir knight, is but too 
true,” Taulat replied in weak and failing voice ; 
‘‘but mercy grant me, as thy conquered foe, as 
dying man, and who doth yield to thee.”’ 

‘‘The mercy that thou prayst for, thou shalt 
have,” Sir Jaufry said; ‘*but upon certain 
terms: first, thou shalt go to good King Arthur’s 
court, there yield thyself a prisoner; he will 
take such vengeance on thee as his honor 
claims.” 

‘That will I do; but now, for Heaven’s sake, 
permit the leech to bind me up this wound.” 

‘No leech shall come, nor e’er shalt thou up- 
rise, till, by St. Thomas, thou hast let go free 
the knight who’s bound to yonder cruel stake, 
and all the captives thou hast ever made.” 

* Doas thou wilt, my lord, with them and me.” 

Jaufry at once did sheathe his own good blade 
and take the sword of Taulat. Then he allowed 
the squire to fetch the leech, who probed his 
master’s hurt, and washed the wound with water 
and white wine, when on a couch he had him 
gently laid, and borne within the gates. 

Jaufry meanwhile set free the wounded knight, 
and having extorted from the captive lords their 
promise that they’d hasten to Carlisle, and to 
King Arthur this affair relate, he was about to 
leave them to God’s care, when the wounded 
knight—lord paramount of all those gentlemen 
—most humbly to him said: 

“Good sir, to. you I yield, and with my per- 
son offer men and lands. Most nobly have you 
won all this and more, in freeing me from all 
the pangs I’ve borne for seven weary years. So 
great those pangs, so cruel was my lot, better 
for me had death relieved my woes. Taulat, 
without a cause of enmity, hath tortured me full 
long; but now, by God’s grace, and, sir knight, 
by yours, at length his reign is o’er.” 

‘Good lord,” responded Jaufry, ‘* pray retain 
your having ; naught do I wish for your deliver- 
ance, save that, with these brave knights, you 
do proceed to good King Arthur’s throne, and 
there explain you owe your liberty to Dovon’s 
son.” 

The knight such promise gave; when Jaufry, 
calling for his horse, which all prepared they 
brought, while Augier’s daughter mounted by 
his side, he took of all farewell, and then set out 


e 





for the fair damsel’s home; his thoughts, in 
sooth, turning to Brunissende, toward whom he 
felt his heart most sweetly drawn. 

When he had gone, Taulat returned the 
knights their steeds and arms, and, by the com- 
pact made, departed in their train for fair Car- 
lisle. There they arrived upon the eleventh 
day. The worthy king gave audience to a dame, 
who, bathed in tears, her castle was to lose 
within a week, if she no champion found to 
meet her foe. When he had listed to her dolor- 
ous words, the king aggrieved replied: 

‘*Lady, were Gawain here, most willingly 
would he defend your cause; but he is not: nor 
have I Dovon’s son, nor Ivan bold, nor any of 
the braves of my Round Table. If of the knights 
who here surround my throne, there’s standing 
one who'll venture your defense, great is the 
honor that shall be his meed.” 

But no one made reply. In vain the dame, 
turning to spurréd heels, with warmth ex- 
claimed : 

‘*’Fore Heaven, brave knights, shall it be 
said a woman came to seek in this high court 
for aid, yet found it not?” 

Still no one made reply. 

’T was at this moment Taulat’s troop appeared ; 
himself upon a gilded litter laid, covered with 
sumptuous cloth, and gently by two snowy pal- 
fries borne. Five hundred knights, he had in 
fight o’erthrown, armed cap-d-pie, followed in 
his train, each mounted on a charger richly 
decked. Their lord was at their head, who, as 
they reached the king, knelt humbly down be- 
fore that monarch’s throne, and thus addressed 
him: 

‘‘ Sire, may He who for our weal came down 
on earth, which eke His blood bedewed, now 
grant you joy, and double your renown!” 

‘‘And you, friend, may He save!” the king 
replied. ‘But what, I pray, are these, who 
seem so stout and good? And what the wounded 
man that litter holds ?” 

«My lord, that man is Taulat.” 

‘¢ Taulat de Rugimon ?”’ 

‘¢ My lord, the same; Jaufry, the son of Do- 
von, bravely vanquished him, and hither sends 
him to the queen and you; so that you may, 
my lord, such vengeance take as in your wisdom 
you consider fit, for that same outrage, now two 
months agone, he did to you.” 

‘* Heaven and earth,” King Arthur then ex- 
claimed, ‘‘how well hath Jaufry served me! 
Friend, tell me truth: when last you left him, 
was he safe and sound ?” 

“Great lord, he was, as doth comport such 
honored and brave knight, who hath nor grief 
nor fear. Naught else but good can harbor with 
his name; and it were sweet to laud, if that his 
acts did not upraise him more than words can 
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ever reach. When you shall know from what 
most cruel fate his valor hath snatched me, you 
will indeed be full of wonderment. But this 
recital must before the queen and all her dames 
be made.”’ 

The king at once commanded unto Quex to go 
and seek the queen: the seneschal obeyed, when 
meeting her— 

‘‘ Lady,” said he, ‘if it so meet your wish, 
the king, your lord and mine, bids you to come 
and list a message brought by valiant knight 
who heads a great escort.”’ 

The queen at once proceeded to the hall with 
all her dames-and damsels; and when she placed 
herself beside her spouse, Melyan, the worthy 
knight, addressed them thus: 

‘* Lady, from brave Sir Jaufry, Dovon’s son, 
I bring high reparation to yourself and all your 
train. I bring you Taulat, hight of Rugimon, 
that you may vengeance take for the affront 
that he hath done to you, and for the cruelty 
he’s heaped on me. Learn, without motive he 
my father slew, and me he wounded with such 
grievous hurt, that ne’er shall I be healed. I 
was his captive in his castle kept ; and when 
my wound had closed, he to a stake did have 
me bound, and scourged by cruel hands until 
the wound again was open laid. Each month 
did I this martyrdom endure; which caused 
such dire despair throughout my lands, that, 
thrice by day and thrice by night, they gave 
aloose to tears and doleful cries.” 

‘‘By Heaven,” exclaimed the worthy king at 
this, ** what felon act !’’ 

‘¢ By all the saints of heaven,” said the queen, 

‘this was the reign of haughty pride run wild!” 

‘‘ Yea,” from the litter did Taulat respond, 
‘‘T had, good sooth, most wicked, foolish pride; 
but I have lost it all. A leech appeared, who in 
a space most brief did work a cure. I sought 
in vain a knight who could make head against 
me, and I’ve found my match. Never did better 
jouster wield a lance: modest as brave, and 
generous as good, spite of my insults—which 
did merit death— Sir Jaufry gave me grace, and 
granted pardon. You, noble sire, who are the 
best of kings, deign but to imitate his clemency, 
and pardon give for that most foolish crime I 
here did madly do.” 

The worthy king, alway to good inclined, his 
pardon freely granted to the knight; nay more, 
he used such reasons with the queen, that Guen- 
ever, as generous, noble dame, her pardon like- 
wise gave. Moelyan alone remained inflexible. 
Rejecting all entreaty, he resolved, as was his 
right, since his was corporal shame, that Taulat 
should be judged by legal court. 

At once they called a hundred legists in, who, 
when they’d heard the cause, the following sen- 
tence did at once proclaim: 


‘‘Taulat to Melyan shall be given up; who, 
month by month, shall bind him to like stake, 
and by like hands on him inflict like punishment, 
The court doth grant this power unto Melyan for 
seven years; with liberty albeit. in him to set 
his prisoner free whene’er he feel inclined to 
grant him grace.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BRUNISSENDE AND L’ONDINE. 


At the same hour the legists sentence passed, 
Sir Jaufry, riding quickly with the maid, before 
the towers of Augier arrived. Warned of his 
coming by the vassals’ cries, who gave him joy- 
ful welcome and warm thanks for having set 
their lord and suzerain free, Augier mounted 
quickly on his horse, and with his sons came 
out to meet the knight. Beside Sir Jaufry he 
perceived the maid, guiding with sweeter grace 
than I can tell her gentle parfry; but he knew 
her not, for she was veiled. Descending from 
his horse as he approached the knight, who eke 
alighted as he saw him come, he seized his hand, 
and with a trembling voice— 

‘¢ My lord, he said, ‘‘ within my castle come, 
as you did promise me. We will most gladly 
there a welcome give, albeit my heart is melting 
with its woe. Since last we two did meet, a 
monster hath my daughter carried off, and with 
her all my joys.” 

‘* You did not guard her with sufficient care,” 
Sir Jaufry mildly said, ‘‘since she is gone. 
What now remains todo? It was tobe. None 
can avert his fate; so be consoled, and dry at 
once your tears. Some days agone, I won a 
maid in fight, gentle and lovely as a maid can 
be; and if you will, to you I'll give her up, 
that she may take the place of her that’s lost.” 

‘¢ Alas, my lord,’”’ good Augier replied, ‘‘ where 
is the damsel or the dame that can compete with 
her in grace, in gentle manners, gaiety, and love? 
Her like is still unborn; and for my rest of days 
this world to me can naught, alas, afford of hap- 
piness or ease.” 

“And I do still the contrary affirm; and 
more than that, declare that you this damsel 
shall her equal find in beauty and in love.” 

In speaking thus Sir Jaufry raised her veil; 
and Augier looking, his sweet daughter knew. 
When he had pressed her often in his arms, 4 
thousand grateful thanks bestowed on Jaufry, 
and listed to the tale of his exploits with Taulat 
and the giant, he to the castle led the way, the 
serfs and vassals following in troops. 

Great was the honor they there showed the 
knight: the brothers poured-the water for his 
use, the damsel served him with her own fair 
hands a roasted peacock nobly bedecked, and 





Augier fain had kept him there a month; but 
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Jaufry, frankly owning that his heart allured 
him to Montbrun, set out the morrow morn. 
Escorted by his host and his two sons, he took 
his way, musing on Brunissende; when, at the 
hour of noon, he met her seneschal, just then 
returned from fair Carlisle, where he had Tau- 
lat seen and Melvan and the five hundred 
knights from bondage freed. He still was seek- 
ing, by his dame’s command, brave Dovon’s 
son; but half-despaired success. Scarcely, how- 
ever, did he learn the truth, that Melyan’s 
saviour and the weary knight who in the orchard 
slumbered were the same, when, urging his 
horse, ne’er did he stop until Montbrun was 
reached, where travel-soiled he came to Brunis- 
sende. 

‘‘Where is the knight?’ asked she, before 
the man could e’en unclose his lips. ‘Cometh 
he on? shall I soon see him here ?” 

‘‘He follows me, fair lady,’ he replied; 
‘but such his deeds, whereof the saving of our 
lord from pain and torment is but one, that I do 
think ’twere well you met the knight, and with 
a hundred damsels formed escort.” 

The thought pleased Brunissende. She or- 
ders gave to deck the roads with green, to hang 
rich stuffs and silk, damask and cloth-of-gold, 
upon the castle-walls; while she herself, mount- 
ing her palfry white, with all her court and 
knights and damsels fair, went out to meet Sir 
Jaufry. Arrayed most richly in a silken robe 
with trimmings of pure gold, she had upon her 
blondin tresses placed a gorgeous wreath, where 
peacock’s feathers shone; while in her hand she 
bore the choicest flowers from her garden culled. 
No wonder, then, if Jaufry were surprised to 
see her come thus lovely, full of grace, and 
smiling as the queen of the sweet south. With 
courteous words they met, and side by side to 
Montbrun’s lordly halls together they returned. 

I leave you to surmise the games and joy 
which at the castle on that day were seen. 
Jaufry and Brunissende the fair alone nor ate 
nor oped their lips. The lady glanced at Jaufry 
with a sigh, and each sweet glance shot through 
his softened eyes and fell into his heart; while 
Jaufry, on his side, at every moment blushed, 
and through the very marrow of his bones, by 
dart invisible, did feel that he was pierced. 
Musing of love, the live-long night, they watched 
till rosy morning came. In her chamber the 
fair lady, and Jaufry on his gorgeous couch, ’ 
thought but of the gentle speeches they would 
make the morrow morn; and, when once the 
sun had risen, they were up and quickly clad; 
and when mass at length was over, side by side 
they sat them down in the great hall of the cas- 
tle, where they oped their swelling hearts. 

’Twas Brunissende who first the silence broke ; 
for, dazzled by her beauty, Jaufry lost in gazing 





on her face the pretty speeches he had framed 
o’er night. , 

‘*My lord,” she said, in voice of sweetest 
tone, ‘‘ your coming brings us joy and happiness ; 
no service could be higher than the one you’ve 
rendered us; and bless we good King Arthur in 
his knight, bless we the land which claims so 
brave a man, and—bless we, too, the lady for 
whose sake such noble acts are done.” 

** Alas,” sighed Jaufry, at this latter phrase, 
‘*no lady cares for me.” 

‘¢You speak in jest,” said then fair Brunis- 
sende; your sense and valor raise you up too 
high for noble lady not to care for you.” 

‘‘T care, perhaps, for her—not she for me.”’ 

‘“‘Knows she at least of this your love for 
her ?” 

‘*T cannot say, fair lady, if she guess; but I 
ne’er told my love.” 

‘No blame can then at least alight on her: if 
you ne’er seek where lies the remedy of that 
same evil whereof you complain, who is in the 
wrong?” 

‘?Tis I, sweet lady, I. Her greatness curbs 
me, fills me with strange fears; I cannot ask 
her love, for ne’er an emperor who trod this 
earth but by that love were honored—such is 
the height, above all other dames, to which she’s 
raised by sovereign grace and wealth.” 

‘“‘What you now say is folly, gallant knight ; 
emperors and kings ne’er won in true love’s 
lists a greater prize than brave and courteous 
man; such love holds not to riches; noble heart 
and gentle grace have in his court more power 
than lands and titles. How many folks there 
are of high descent whose worth is valued highly 
at a groat! How many others rolling in bright 
gold whose value would not buy a coat of mail! 
Hide, then, no longer in your single heart the 
thought with which it’s filled; your valor and 
your deeds give you a claim to match upon this 
earth with the most fair, most high.” 

Sir Jaufry heaved a sigh, and thus, much 
moved, replied ; 

‘‘ Lady, forgive, I pray you, the avowal which 
you, forsooth, are destined now to hear—avowal 
that no torture e’er had drawn, but which is due 
to those sweet words of yours. You, then, are 
she for whom my heart doth melt; she whom I 
love and fear and I implore; she who doth hold 
the keys of all my joys, my pains, and who can 
make of me, even at her will, foolish or wise, a 
coward or a brave.” 

At length had Brunissende the fair attained 
the sum of her desire; yet she her joy concealed, 
and in a tone of playfulness exclaimed : 

‘‘Sir Jaufry, you are pleased to banter me; 
ne’er can I think I have the power you say.” 

«‘A thousand times more power, you may be 
lieve, than I can ever tell.’’ 
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«‘That we shall prove right soon,” she made 
reply. ‘‘The age is spoiled by wicked usages: 
true courtesy is lost, and he who warmly vows 
that he doth love too oft but utters lies. If you 
full truly wish to have my love, I must be wed 
as well wooed, my lord.” 

Sir Jaufry cared not, you may well believe, 
such offer to refuse. He had just vowed by 
Peter and St. Paul naught upon earth such joy 
could give to him, when a knight entered, beat- 
ing on his shield, to announce the coming of the 
Lord of Brunissende. 

««To horse, good knights, to horse!” the lady 
cried; when lords and damsels, mounting in hot 
haste, went out to meet their suzerain. 

As thus the cavaleade rode gaily off, headed 
by Jaufry and fair Brunissende, they saw ap- 
proach two ladies dressed in black, with eyes 
all red and swimming with fresh tears. Jaufry 
saluted them, and then inquired for tidings of 
Lord Melyan; but one of them in under-tone 
replied, and with a sigh, that of Lord Melyan no- 
thing did she know ; she thought but of her woes. 

‘¢ Tell us,” said Jaufry, ‘‘ why you shed these 
tears.” 

«Since you do wish to know, my lord, I'll 
speak the truth. A knight, misshapen, and ill- 
bred to boot, wishes to force on me his odious 
love; and I in grief have left King Arthur’s 
court, where I have neither found advice nor 
aid.” 

“You do astonish me,” Sir Jaufry cried; 
‘¢where was Sir Gawain then? Ivan the cour- 
teous, Coedis that brave knight, Tristrem and 
Calogrant, Lancelot du Lac, Eric and Caravis, 
and bitter Quex—pray, where were they ?” 

*‘T know it not, by Heaven, good my lord; 
nor have I any trust but in Sir Jaufry, that 
most famous knight whom now I seek, that he 
may turn my fate, and my good right maintain.” 

‘««T will maintain it, certes,” then Jaufry said; 
‘‘for Tam he, the Jaufry whom you seek; but 
I must first conclude a matter here, which before 
all things claims my every thought.” 

The mourning lady wept and urged her suit, 
spite of the angry looks of Brunissende. Sir 
Jaufry would not yield, but to Montbrun with 
Melyan straight returned. The lady there, 
giving all cause to think that to her suzerain she 
bowed her will, was for long time entreated she 
her hand should give to Dovon’s son; then they 
set out for Carlisle’s gallant court, and in their 
train were twice twelve hundred maids, and full 
three thousand knights in brilliant arms. 

The three first days of travel naught occurred; 
but on the fourth, having pitched their tents in 
a green mead, balmy with flowers, and shut in 
with trees, Jaufry and Melyan suddenly did hear 
a voice which help implored in piercing tone. 
The son of Dovon called for horse and arms, 
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and would alone go seek this cause of wail. He 
thus arrived upon the borders of a pond of some 
extent and limpid water, where a damsel stood 
tearing her hair and robe, and, in her grief, her 
face. 

** My lord,” she cried, as Jaufry hastened up 
“have pity, for St. Mary’s sake, upon a dame 
who in this pond is drowning; she was the best, 
the wisest of her sex.” 

Jaufry advanced; and there, in truth, he 
saw, within the waters battling with death, a 
dame, who now appeared, now slid beneath the 
wave. He soon alighted, and his efforts used to 
save her with the but-end of his lance; but 
whilst his arm was thus outstretched, and he 
stood by the brink, the damsel pushed him with 
such hearty will, at once he toppled in, which 
she perceiving, leapt in after him. 

Drawn downward by the great weight of his 
arms, Sir Jaufry disappeared with those two 
dames. The neighing and the rage of his good 
horse, which pawed the ground and madly bit 
the earth about the pond, announced this dire 
mischance to Melyan. He hastened there; and 
finding Jaufry drowned, he swooned away. 
"T'was then the rest, ’mong whom the news had 
flown, galloped full speed toward that fatal 
pond. Force was required to drag Lord Melyan 
off; for, when restored, he tried to drown him- 
self; and, for fair Brunissende, she by her sen- 
eschal was barely saved, since, Jaufry lost, she 
would not him survive. 

Joining her cries to dames’ and damsels’ 
moans, and to the lamentations of her lords— 

“QO Jaufry, Jaufry!” sobbed she wildly out, 
frank, generous knight, all-powerful at arms, 
who then hath ta’en thy life? Some traitor- 
blow hath struck thee by surprise; for living 
man could ne’er have fairly won. O Jaufry! 
lone on earth, what good am I? Worthless is 
life, which keeps me far from thee. I pray for 
death, which comes not at my call. Where 
shall I seek this truant senseless death, which 
will not reunite me to my love? There ’neath 
yon water doth his body lie, which calls me, 
waits in vain.” 

Then suddenly upspringing, lost, and mad 
with grief, she to the treach’rous water wildly 
flew ; and ’twas by dint of strength they dragg’d 
her back. Then she her tresses tore, her lovely 
face, till in a swoon her woe and sense were 
numbed. 

Good Augier had her carried to her tent, 
where on her couch the damsels laid her down; 
then he returned, and with the other knights 
around the fatal wave did weep and groan. 
Such were their tears, their mourning and their 
cries, that the archbishop learnt the fatal news, 
and to sonsole that doleful train proceeded to 
the mead. } 
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With wisdom there he preached, and in his 
sermon said : 

‘‘My friends, the Scripture teacheth us that 
God is master of all things, and when He 
pleaseth can again resume those gifts He hath 


bestowed. If, then, Sir Jaufry hath been ta’en 
by Him, He, as his work, might freely call him 
pack; and it were sin to find such judgment ill, 
and felony toward our Sovereign Lord. They 
among you who held this brave knight dear, 
should now to heaven pray he may be saved; 
and should at once give o’er these cries of woe, 
as vain rebuke toward your heavenly King.” 





CHAPTER X. 
THE GIANT. 


While the archbishop preached beside the 
pond, Sir Jaufry found himself with those two 
dames in a delicious land. Valley and plain, 
water and shady grove, city and castle—all was 
charming there. Before he well recovered his 
surprise, the lovelier of his two companions said : 

“T now, sir knight, do hold you in my power; 
perchance this time you'll not refuse to do the 
service which with tears I begged of you some 
three short days agone.”’ 

“Lady,” Sir Jaufry wondering replied, ‘‘me- 
thinks I ne’er set eyes on you before.” 

“T am that weeping dame who did entreat 
you to defend her rights ’gainst Felon d’Albaru, 
a wicked wretch, whom God confound! This 
monster, who doth not deserve the name of 
knight, since he doth naught but plan most 
Villain acts and set vile snares, bears on his 
shoulders more the head of horse or bull than 
that of living man. His eyes are large as 
eggs; his features horrible; his lips are thick 
and black; his fangs project from out his mouth, 
which is itself huge as a leopard’s jaw; and 
against nature are his frightful shape, distended 
body, and misshapen legs. 

“Tis not to fright you, good my lord, I draw 
this portrait of my foe—your heart ne’er har- 
bored fear: but true it is, he doth all men alarm ; 
so that his aspect, at a distance seen, doth scare 
away all such as would defend my cause. As 
yet in fight invincible, he hath despoiled my lands 
and all the country round; I but my castle now 
have left me, and that to-morrow must be given 
up, if God and you oppose not such decree. 
But I would rather suffer torture, death, than 
fall into his power.’ 

‘“‘Ts all this true?” asked Jaufry. 

“Yea, lord, by the faith !” 

‘Since yours the right, Pll battle with this 
foe; but you have wrong’d me, and fair Brunis- 
sende hath certes her thoughts on death.” 

‘“‘ She,” said the lady, ‘‘fear not, will not die; 
and you will me have saved.” 


As thus discoursing, they the castle reached ; 
a building strong, surrounded by good walls, 
with fosses, cut from out the solid rock, filled 
with a living stream. Jaufry was there most 
grandly entertained by that fair lady’s vassals ; 
and, morn ceme, when he had dressed and ar- 
mor buckled on, bathed well his face and hands, 
and prayed to Heaven to give him grace that 
day and strength to uphold the right of the op- 
pressed, he with humility attended mass, and 
gave seven marks of silver. 

When mass was done, he to the terrace 
mounted with the dame and with her damsels, 
and watched for Felon’s coming. Short space 
elapsed during their stopping there, he suffering 
in his heart for Brunissende’s just grief, ere a 
bright band of knights appeared upon the plain. 

“Lady,” he then inquired, ‘‘is this our foe?’’ 

“°Tis he, my lord, with all his train. He 
rides ahead of them.” 

‘‘Let him then come, and we will hear his 
cause.” 

Felon came gently on, bearing upon his fist a 
hawk most rare as it was beautiful. It hada 
slender neck, a large beak sharper than a razor’s 
edge, long wings, a tail a palm at least in length, 
a sinewy leg, and strong and shapely foot. 

Just as he came beneath the castle-walls, 
Felon perceived some hundred cranes all grouped 
about the grass of a small verdant close; at 
once he loosed the hawk, which flying off, began 
to wheel about the grassy spot, then rose up in 
the air to such vast height, scarce could the eye 
detect his presence there. Some time elapsed, 
then straightway down he shot, and pounced up- 
on the cranes with cry so dread, that, fluttering 
and hiding in the grass, they let themselves by 
Felon’s men be caught without attempting to 
escape away. 

When they had thus some dozens of them ta’en, 
Felon recalled the bird, which on his fist again 
returned to perch. 

‘* By Heaven!” quoth Jaufry, muttering half- 
aloud, ‘‘that man possesses a right precious 
bird; never was finer seen or one more stanch ; 
and could I win it, and return above, ’twould be 
a worthy present for the king.” 

¢¢ You shall return full soon, my gentle lord,” 
the lady smiling said, ‘‘and shall bear with you, 
T have little doubt, both Felon’s bird and arms.”’ 

During this time, the giant had drawn near ; 
and when he stood before the castle-bridge, with 
all his strength he cried: . 

‘Come down all you who there above do- 
stand; and with you bring along that idle jade, 
whom I will make the servant of my squires.” 

‘« My lord,” said Jaufry calmly in reply, ‘if 
you left here the jade whereof you speak, pray. 
you to point her out, and none will strive such 





person to detain.” 
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‘You know full well the meaning of my 
words. Give up the dame and castle, as agreed.” 

‘* All covenant is sacred,” 

‘¢ So give up the dame.” 

‘¢But if you please, my lord,” Sir Jaufry said, 
‘¢ where is the right by which you claim such 
prize?” 

“The right of my good pleasure, signor 
knave; you soon shall dangle on a hempen rope.” 

‘’Tis an ill answer, savoring great pride. 
But all injustice doth not win its end. You 
would abuse your strength against a woman 
having no defense. Go arm yourself; for Heaven 
hath sent her one who will maintain her right.” 

‘¢ An the saints help me,” Felon then replied, 
‘«¢you shall pay dearly for those words of yours.” 

Giving his squire the hawk, without delay he 
donned his hauberk and his armor rich, buckled 
his helm, and seized his lance and shield; when 
out he cried: 

‘‘Let that pert knave descend who wants to 
fight: we soon shall see upon this very spot how 
he doth wield his arms.”’ ; 

Sir Jaufry went to put his armor on, and a 
he did so, made to God his prayer; crossed he 
the drawbridge without noise or yaunt, while the 
fair lady and her vassals knelt and made this 
orison : 

‘Thou, Lord, who didst thy hands upon the 
cross permit Thy foes to nail, and let an infidel 
pierce through Thy side, now grant to Jaufry 
strength to conquer Felon!” 

The champions met within the verdant close 
where the hawk chased the cranes, And when 
the giant did Sir Jaufry see, fiercely he cried : 
‘¢ Hast thou thy senses, fool, to dare meet such 
as 1?—I, who could vanquish full a score like 
thee ?”’ ; 

‘High vaunts like these,” Sir Jaufry calmly 
said, ‘‘I hold as little worth; for idle words are 
but as empty wind. Now list: if thou wilt ren- 
der back unto the dame who owns yon castle 
even the smallest thing thou hast unjustly filched 
from her away, thou mayst depart without a 
scratch or wound.” 

‘‘Fine bargain on my faith,” the giant said; 
‘thou dost pretend to grant me thy good grace: 
and I affirm I will not quit this spot till with 
this hand I’ve torn thee limb from limb.” 

‘Now I no more can list; pride blinds thy 
sense. Henceforth, then, beware of me!” 

And Jaufry at these words wheeled round his 
horse to give him a broad field, when at full 
gallop he did rush at Felon, Seeing him come, 
the latter clasped his shield, and flew to strike 
him with such dire shock, both horse and knight 
were thrown. But in the encounter Jaufry’s 
steady lance had broken his shield and pierced 
the arm right through. Like lightning Dovon’s 
son was on his feet, his good sword firmly 








grasped. Mad with his wound, Felon came 
running up, and loudly cried: 

**’Fore Heaven, villain, thy last hour is come, 
and without mercy shall thy carcass swing!” 

It was his thought to pin him to the earth ; 
but Jaufry dealt his horse so true a blow, it 
clean shaved off his head. So both were now 
afoot, and front to front with the same arms: 
now we shall shortly learn which is the better 
knight. 

Felon, all pale, with foam upon his lips, struck 
with his sword upon Sir Jaufry’sjhelm a blow so 
strong it paired the visor off; the latter dealt 
him in his turn a stroke which made his shield- 
arm droop. But such the force with which he 
gained this point, his sword escaped his hand. 
This Felon seeing, he his foot placed on’t, so 
that the knight might not resume the blade; 
then he assailed him with such strength, fire 
flew from out his helm. 

‘*Yield thee, sir knight!’ the giant fiercely 
cried, ‘‘since thou art now disarmed.” 

Sir Jaufry answered not, but raised his shield 
to ward a blow that seemed intended to conclude 
the fight; for Felon’s sword fell on it with such 
force, it shivered it in bits, and full two feet the 
blade struck in the earth. 

Quick as the lightning’s flash the youthful 
knight darted to raise his own, which when he 
held, he turned again on Felon. He, humbled 
in his pride, exclaimed aloud : 

“‘Mercy, sir knight; O, mercy! pray restrain 
thine hand, and hold me at a ransom!” 

‘‘Since you speak thus,” Sir Jaufry made 
reply, dragging the giant’s sword from out the 
ground, ‘‘render yourself to her you have so 
oppressed. As for myself, no ransom do I wish 
saving yon hawk which chased erewhile the 
cranes,” 

Felon then called about him all his knights, 
who bore him to the castle. There, when the 
leech had bound his gaping wounds, they laid 
him on a couch borne by two quiet steeds; 
whilst the fair dames, followed by a numerous 
train, led Jaufry back to where they brought 
him from. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE COURT OF CARLISLE. 


Lord Melyan and his troop were still encamped 
upon the borders.of the magic pond. Judge their 
surprise, their shouts, their whirl of joy, when, 
*mid a numerous train, Sir Jaufry rose! 

As for fair Brunissende, so great. the emotion 
which such change produced, it found no vent 
in words, but in a swoon she fell into his arms. 
Jaufry related how the fairy’s art. had to her 
country led him through the deep and darksome 
waters; how he had vanquished her giant foe, 
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and gained the wondrous hawk for the good 
king. Then, the recital o’er, they gayly took 
their way, and at the peep of the next following 
morn, they saw fair Carlisle’s towers. Leaving 
their train a little way behind, Jaufry and Mel- 
yan, clad in armor bright, pranced on the glacis 
with eight chosen knights. Such a bravado at 
King Arthur’s court could not unnoticed pass. 
Quex, the high seneschal, soon crossed the 
bridge, and meeting Jaufry cried: 

‘«‘ Good sooth, sir knight, thou shalt repent thy 
coming.” 

«Tis thou shalt feel repentance more than 
I,” responded Jaufry, who divined the man, and 
meeting him full speed, did with such strength 
and art assail Sir Quex, he hurled him to the 
ground. 

As he essayed to struggle to his feet, he reeled 
a pace, then fell, while Jaufry cried: 

“Why, how now, jolly Quex? what say’st, art 
drunk ?” 

Gawain had now appeared upon the field, spur- 
ring his horse to join in the affray. Sir Jaufry 
went to meet the worthy lord, and as he yielded 
up Sir Quex’s horse: 

“To you alone, good knight,” he said, ‘I 
yield.” 

Gawain then knew the voice of Dovon’s son, 
and pressed him in his arms; which, when his 
squire had learnt, he flew to take the tidings to 
the king. Good Arthur overjoyed then left his 
halls, and with a gallant host of knights and 
lords came forth to honor Taulat’s vanquisher. 
Fair Brunissende he courteously did greet with 
all her train; then, smiling, said to Jaufry: 

“‘ Hath, then, our seneschal on you his horse 
thus gen’rously bestowed ?” 

‘““My lord,” the son of Dovin made reply, 
‘perchance you may remember, on the day I 
begged you arms to follow Taulat’s track, Sir 
Quex exclaimed, I’d fight him better drunk. 
‘Twas then my wish to teach him, good my lord, 
how I can strike when fasting.” 

“He is well struck, methinks,” the king re- 
plied; “*and may the lesson stead him !”’ 

Saying the words, he led Sir Jaufry in to good 
Queen Guenever, who, as she tended him her 
rosy cheek, thanked him with warmth for having 
‘venged her cause on Taulat. King Arthur on 
his side did give him thanks for all the precious 
gifts he there had sent—the fair white ashen 
lance, the yeoman’s dwarf, and e’en the leper’s 
‘oo, Estout de Verfeil and the captive knights, 
Melyan, and Taulat’s numerous prisoners, with 
Felon d’Albaru; then was the convent church 
most richly decked, to which the king in pomp 
conducted him with the fair Brunissende. 

More than a score of thousand gallant knights 
the fair betrothed accompanied. The good arch- 
bishop, who had chanted mass, before the altar 











joined the happy pair; then to the palace back 
again they came, and the great feast began. At 
trumpet sound, Lucas the royal steward, with 
twenty thousand pages clad in vests of scarlet 
silk, bearing fine snowy cloths, vases of silver 
and rich cups of gold, flocked to the hall to fur- 
nish forth the boards. Already harps had tin- 
kled, minstrels tried to charm their hearers with 
the gay romance, when straight into the hall a 
squire rushed, crying aloud: 

‘¢To arms! good lords, to arms; defend your 
lives !” 

‘* What hast thou seen, good friend?” King 
Arthur said. 

‘¢Q, sire, I’ve seen a bird, a wondrous bird, 
which never man of mother born described. He 
hath a beak at least ten palms in length, and a 
huge head large as a fisher’s boat; his eyes like 
carbuncles or diamonds shine; and then his 
feet, good sooth, without a lie, they are as big— 
as big as yonder door. I know not howI did 
escape his maw; but ne’er methinks was I so 
near my death.” 

‘‘ Bring me my arms,” exclaimed the gallant 
king, ‘‘that I may learr whether this squire 
hath lied.” 

Gawain, Sir Jaufry, and Lord Melyan, fain 
would follow him to help; but he forbade, and 
thus alone did quit the castle. Scarce had he 
crossed the bridge, when he beheld this mar- 
velous great bird. He quietly drew nigh, his 
shield on arm, his sword within his hand. But, 
spreading its grand wings, the bird escaped a 
blow full promptly aimed; and by both arms 
embracing tight the king, rose with its prey full 
swiftly in the air. Ladies and knights despair- 
ingly rushed out, and o’er the country spread 
with rending cries. The bird still rose; and 
when in bulk it seemed no bigger than a crane, 
it then the king let go. The crowd, all breath- 
less, hastened to the spot, where they expected 
that their king would fall crushed from that 
dizzy height, Not so! ere that he reached the 
ground the bird had deftly seized on him again, 
and to the summit of a lofty tower borne him in 
ease away. Reposing there a space, with rapid 
wing it flew toward the wood, wheeled with a 
graceful flight, then to the palace brought the 
king again; itself returning to a human shape, 
that of the fair enchanter, whom Arthur par- 
doned, as he’d done at Pentecost, the fright his 
trick had caused, And thus did close the joyous 
nuptial feast of brave Sir Jaufry and fair Bru- 
nissende. The morrow-morn they left the merry 
court; and all the train, which called Sir Mel- 
yan lord, escorted back in triumph to Montbrun 
that happy pair, meeting upon their way the 
lady of the pond, (she was in fact the fairy of 
Gibel,) who there had come to bless their life 
and love. 
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[The following entertaining sketch is from the novel of “Captain Molly. The Story of a Brave Woman,” 
by Thrace Talmon—recently published by Messrs. Derby & Jackson. ] 


Tne Revolutionary War, it is well known, was 
& period of most important action to the Indians, 
as well as to the Americans. This struggle 
brought into notice powerful chiefs, who led 
their tribes upon the side which policy or predi- 
lection dictated. No efforts were spared by the 
British on the northern frontier, and by indivi- 
dual refugees who had espoused their cause, to 
prejudice these chiefs against the Americans, 
and consolidate a belligerent union with them- 
selves. Ambition, jealousy of encroachment 
upon long established rights, avarice, the 
memory of old wrongs, were all artfully appealed 
to, that their already heated spirits might be 
kindled to the height of revenge against those, 








who were termed “the disobedient ; hildren of 
the common Father, over the big water.” In 
the spring of 1777, on the western banks of 
Lake Champlain, Burgoyne and Carleton met the 
Indians in a grand council, after which they 
gave them a war-feast. 

To retain them in the British interests, Bur- 
goyne promised a tempting reward for all pri 
soners from among the rebels, although it was 
alleged that he endeavored to impress them with 
the difference between enemies in the field of 
battle, and helpless, unarmed inhabitants. Sub- 
sequent events proved that the Indians were too 
savage or avaricious to stand upon what they 
looked upon as nice distinctions. Notwithstand- 
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ing this must have been foreseen by the British, 
they made no scruple in engaging them in the 
work of blood among those whom they had re- 
garded as kinspeople. Lord Suffolk, Secretary 
of State, advocated the employment of the 
Indians in the war against the rebellious colo- 
nists in the memorable words which take high 
rank upon the page of inhuman sophistry. 

‘‘ Beside its policy and necessity,” his lordship 
said, ‘that the measure was also allowable on 
principle, for it was perfectly justifiable to use 
all the means which God and nature had put in- 
to our hands!” A measure, justly compared 
by Lord Chatham to that which armed Spain 
with blood-hounds to extirpate the natives of 
Mexico. 

From these vindictive foes, great peril im- 
pended over those Americans who were known 
to be in favor of the cause of independence, but 
those who were neutral, or favorable to the 
British, felt comparatively secure. The present 
location of Molly was regarded as among the 
safest, for many of her immediate neighbors, 
among whom was the brother of Miss Jane, were 
in favor of the British interests. 

Under these circumstances, Molly sometimes 
ventured in the public road which led to the 
next settlement, alone upon her favorite horse 
Black Princess, for the purpose of ascertaining 
if letters came to her from Mr. Rushton. One 
day, she was returning home somewhat thought- 
fully, having received no tidings from him—a 
disappointment which she had repeated of late— 
when coming to a lonely spot at some distance 
from a human habitation, she saw a young 
Indian in full war-dress, suddenly spring out 
and confront her with an eye which boded no 
good. Black Princess stopped and breathed 
furiously, as was her habit when alarmed. 

“Go on, like a dart,” said Molly to her horse, 
in hurried accents. 

Before Black Princess could move, the Indian 
seized the bridle firmly with one hand, while 
pr the other, he aimed his tomahawk at Molly’s 

ead, 

At the first touch of the bridle, the horse 
sprang backward, and rearing almost perpen- 
dicularly, to the iminent risk of Molly’s losing 
her seat, she came down and struck the Indian 
With her hoof so sharply upon his breast that 
he fell to the ground instantly. 

The horse then passed over the body with a 
fierce tread, leaving the Indian either dead, or 
perfectly insensible. 

‘Well done, my noble Princess!’ cried Molly, 
When fully conscious of her almost miraculous 
escape; ‘*a second time have you bravely saved 
my life!” 

She then gave the rein to her horse, and sped 
forward as rapidly as possible, till she had come 








to a small building by the way—the residence of 
an old man and his wife, who had often received 
the charities of Mr. Rushton, and Molly was 
well known to them. Meeting them before the 
door, she recounted what had happened with 
great animation. 

‘Ah! child, you’ve got the real spirit of 
bravery in you, no mistake; and that are horse 
0’ yourn is worth her weight in gold,” commented 
the old man. 

‘Are you sartain, Molly,” said his wife, ‘‘ that 
the savage is clean killed? May be he’ll take 
it into his head to come to life again, and so will 
be here to scalp us.” 

‘‘Don’t be a coward, mother,” expostulated 
the old man. 

‘*T can’t help feelin’ amazin’ different sence 
my boys have gone to the wars,’”’ she continued ; 
‘it makes me shake in every jint now, ef I hear 
of an Injun within ten mile.” 

‘* He may not be wholly dead,” replied Molly, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘perhaps Black Princess only 
knocked the breath out of him.” 

‘sEf he does come to life, he’ll take to his 
heels most likely,’’ remarked the old man. 

‘To leave him there half dead, were more 
cruel than to dispatch him outright,” said Molly ; 
«‘T cannot go home till I know certain.” 

‘‘Sposin’ I take my gun, and get on ter your 
horse, and go back to where the dog lies, while 
you stay here,” said the old man, 

‘¢ What ef he should be live ’nuff to kill you?” 
suggested his wife with terror. 

‘‘Don’t mind me,” returned the old man, “I 
can level a bear or red nigger jest as slick as 
ever I could in my young days. Ef he crawl an 
inch, I'll make sure on him afore he can wink.”’ 

‘¢ But I must go, too, said Molly, for you don’t 
know the spot so exactly as I do. So, just put 
Black Princess to your old cart, there, and we’ll 
jog along together.”’ 

‘¢Well, if you must go—go, though I should’nt 
think you’d want ter, for you may lose that fine 
head of yourn, Molly, after all,” 

“I'll risk it,’ answered Molly, springing to 
the ground, 

The arrangements were completed in a few 
minutes, and Molly, with the old man, started 
off, while the old woman shouted after them ‘‘to 
be careful, and come back soon with whole heads 
on their shoulders.” 

They were, indeed, a comical picture of two 
brave scouts. Molly unconciously acted upon 
the maxim of one of the Grecian sages, ‘‘ Know 
your opportunity.”” She would not let slip an 
opportunity for adventure. 

Approaching the spot where the Indian was 
left, they perceived that he had revived suffi- 
ciently to raise himself upon his hands. Molly 
next comprehended that he was young and re- 
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markably handsome for one of his race, having 
fine intelligent eyes and regular, though sternly 
chiseled features, and clothed in a war dress, 
strikingly becoming and picturesque. The small 
portion of his hair which had teen ‘suffered to 
remain upon his head, hung low, and was orna- 
mented with silver brooches and feathers of 
various brilliant colors. Silver drops hung 
from his ears. His blanket was fastened with a 
clasp on which was a large plate with a picture 
of a wild animal. A belt of scarlet, from which 
suspended his scalping-knife, circled his waist. 
The red buskins, and moccasins ornamented with 
various colored beads, graced his limbs and feet. 
All this, Molly, with her woman’s eye, saw at a 
glance. But her companion only understood the 
necessity for immediate action. 

Springing down from the cart, the old man 
took up his gun, while he said, in a low deter- 
mined voice: 

«‘T’ll put the dog savage down again, quick, 
so he’ll stay quiet for one long spell, I reckon.” 

A wild emotion sent the blood from Molly’s 
heart. There lay the young warrior with his 
dark, liquid eyes fastened upon hers with a 
look of admiration—half supplication, perhaps, 
though he scorned to open his lips to sue for 
mercy. 

‘“‘Stay!” she cried with a loud voice to the 
old man, just as he had taken aim, “stay, for 
the love of Heaven!” 

‘¢ What now !” he responded. 

‘*You must not kill him. I cannot see him 
die here.” 

‘Turned into a coward, so soon, gal? Buta 
few minutes ago, I set ye down for the right 
smartest gal I ever see in my life. Turn your 
head one side, if ye don’t want to see him shot.” 

«No, no,” said Molly, hurriedly; “let him 
live now, if he will.” 

‘Live! this ere critter that would have killed 
ye, ef it hadn’t been for your luck. Nonsense! 
The more on ’em that’s cut down the safer.” 

Again the old man raised his gun. 

‘¢ Stop!” cried Molly, with a voice of author- 
ity, not to be mistaken. ‘He belongs to me. 
He shall be my prisoner. If I wish to spare 
his life, I have a full right to do so. By the 
memory of all which Mr. Rushton has ever done 
for you, I ask you this one favor. Can you re- 
fuse me ?” 

‘*You don’t know nothing what you’re talkin’ 
about,” said the old man, impatiently. ‘The 
sight of this ere Injun has charmed you just like 
the eye of a snake. Sposin’ I save him, what 
can you do with him?” 

‘*We’'ll help him into the cart and take him 
home.” 

‘* He'll kill us jest as soon as he gits back his 
strength.” 





“No,” said Molly, looking the Indian in the 
eye, ‘‘he cannot harm one who spares his 
life.” 

The young brave returned her glance with in- 
terest, which made Molly blush roses. But re. 
calling her humane purpose, she immediately 
settled into calmness, and with decision went 
forward in its execution. When the old man 
had bound the Indian’s hands with his necker- 


chief for greater security, by dint of various 


efforts, he was laid in the cart. 

‘‘Now,” said he, ‘‘you drive away smart, 
Molly, while I hold this ere dog down by the 
feet, for I couldn’t trust myself on the seat there 
with you under sich circumstances as these, for 
what my neck is worth.” 

Molly could not refrain from smiling as she 
turned and saw the picture behind her: then 
giving her horse intimations to lose no time, they 
went on, jolting up and down over the uneyve1 
road in a fashion which must have operated up 
on the Indian’s prostrate body like continued 
shocks of galvanism. When they had come to 
his house, the old man informed his wife that 
all was well, as yet, only Molly had taken it in 
her head to do a mighty strange thing, the ac- 
count of which, he promised to give her in good 
time. Molly drove on to Mrs. MeNeil’s, well 
knowing that there would be no quarter for her 
prisoner in the home of the old people. When 
she had arrived home, she was met by Mrs. 
MeNeil and Miss Jane, who had awaited her re- 
turn with unusual anxiety, on account of her 
protracted absence. 

“‘What can have happened, now?” they de 
manded, seeing her in such a singular plight. 
Molly pointed mysteriously to the Indian, and 
was silent. 

‘<T’ll tell ye, what’s happened,” broke out the 
old man, ‘this ere gal, that I’ve allers thought 
one of the most knowingest in all these parts, 
has, all of a sudden turned fool !” 

Molly laughed lightly, and briefly narrated 
her adventure, concluding with a whisper that 
perhaps the Indian was in the service of General 
Fraser, and might be able to communicate some- 
thing in regard to Captain Jones. This suppo- 
sition operated entirely to her expectations, and 
the Indian was assisted into the house without 
remonstrance, 

Molly strove at once to effect the recovery of 
her captive by such means as were recommended 
by Mrs. MeNiel, who was well skilled in the art 
of healing, and a few wounds which had been 
made upon his head, she dressed carefully with 
her own hands. When this was done, and the In- 
dian was able to sit up, he broke the grave silence 
for the first time, ‘‘ The great Spirit smile on 
white squaw. She save Iroquo from the Long 
Knife. White squaw’s face like the sun; shine 
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on Iroquo’s heart when he go to the battle of the 
braves.” 

«You would have taken my life,” replied 
Molly, fearlessly, ‘‘had it not been for the Great 
Spirit, who permitted my horse to save me. 
One moment more, and I should have been stiff 
in death, and my scalp would now hang from 
your hunting-belt.” 

‘‘Me no tell white squaw so brave. Me see 
white squaw on horse; me say—another scalp 
for Iroquo, Then lift tomahawk,” returned the 
young warrior, 

“The great Spirit never made you to kill 
people in this way,” pursued Molly. 

‘“‘Troquo kill no more Long Knives if all like 
white squaw,’’ he said, with profound admira- 
tion lighting all his stern face. 

‘Remember that I have saved your life, and 
spare the white squaws, as you call them, here- 
after,” said Molly, earnestly. 

‘‘None so beautiful as this one,” said the In- 
dian; ‘‘none so much like the roses in the moon 
of strawberries.” 

Molly blushed again, and moved away. Miss 
Jane then asked him if he knew aught of 
General Fraser’s division of the British army. 
But the warrior was wily, and cautious, so that 
he evaded her question. 

“You will tell us something about Captain 
Jones,” said Molly, coaxingly, ‘* you have seen 
him, I presume ?” 

The young warrior nodded, but remained 
silent, 

“Was he well?” continued Molly. 

Another nod. 

“Do not hesitate to speak,’’ said Molly, ‘‘this 
young woman here, is to be his bride. She 
would be glad to hear from him, if you can tell 
where and how he is,” 

The Indian then made them understand that 
Captain J ones was well, and that the division to 
which he belonged would encamp near Fort 
Anne, on the Hudson, in a few weeks. 

Miss Jane then inquired if he would take a 
letter for her to him, and being answered in the 
afirmative, she sat about writing a few lines, 
hastily to her lover. 

‘Don’t put ina word about my adventure to- 
day,” said Molly in an aside, ‘for should he 
know that our lives were thus periled, he would 
hot rest a moment.” 

; “IT have already thought of that,” said Miss 
ane, 

The Indian recovered his strength rapidly, for 
With the hardy firmness of his race, he refused 
to submit to pain. He was, by and by, able to 
stand upon his feet, and he walked to the door, 
Impatient to be gone. Still he would occasion- 
ally cast a look upon Molly, which betrayed that 
his heart, at least, was content in her presence, 





however much his brain might counsel other 
movements. Once more erect and clothed with 
the grave majesty of his natural mould of form 
and feature, he was a picture, not a whit infe- 
rior to that of a Grecian athlete. His figure, 
straight as an arrow, and lithe with blended 
grace and strength, was certainly a model of 
manly beauty. 

Molly could not refrain from questioning him 
as to his history, to which he replied with evi- 
dent pride : 

‘¢Troquo is the first born of the great chief 
Elskawora, the Iron Heel. His tribe is power- 
ful as the mighty river; in battle, hot as the 
sun and victorious as the strong wind which 
sweeps down all in its path; in death, brave as 
the rock, which bends not, nor groans. Iroquo 
is known, among the braves, as the medicine man.”’ 

‘You fight with the British, against us,” said 
Molly, sorrowfully, ‘‘will you not promise me 
to kill no more of my people?” 

The young warrior shook his head and frowned. 

‘‘ The Long Knives drive our fathers from the 
big lake to the mountains. Next, drive red man 
farther, till no ground of their own is left, 
They kill our squaws and pappoose.. They cheat 
us With smooth words; give bad pay for our peltry. 
Me no promise not to lift the tomahawk—not to 


flourish their scalps from by belt. Iroquo hath — 


spoken.” 

‘¢ But you will promise to spare our women and 
children—for my sake?” pursued Molly, draw- 
ing nearer to him, and looking up in his stern 
face, entreatingly. 

‘¢Troquo promise to save this white squaw, 
and all loved by her,” he said, with a tender 
glance. ‘* Come to our wigwams, and me make 
her a queen.” 

‘Qh! no,’”’returned Molly, with a merry shake 
of her head. ‘‘I should be frightened out of 
my wits to be among your people for a moment. 
You forget how near I came losing my own pre- 
cious life; but a few hours ago.” ; 

Miss Jane had now completed her brief letter, 
and gave it to Lroquo, who promised to see it 
safely delivered. He was preparing to go, when 
he paused and waited irresolute, as if desirous 
to say something more. 

‘¢ What would you speak ?” asked Molly. 

«‘ Let Iroquo have one lock of white squaw’s 
hair—then he will bound away like an elk ?” 

‘¢ What for ?” asked Molly, with a smile. 

‘‘Me wear it in this belt, instead of scalp. 
Me proud of it. Me keep it till go to the Great 
Spirit’s"hunting grounds, for a charm?” 

‘¢ And whenever you look at it, you will re- 
member the promise which you have made me?” 

‘¢ Troquo hath spoken.” 

Molly, laughingly, severed a long tress of her 
dark hair and gave it to Iroquo, saying: 
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«¢ My name is Molly, and by this hair, remem- 
ber evermore the words you have spoken to me 
this day.” 

‘¢Troquo may meet Molly again,” he replied. 

“If not, you may meet those whom I would 
wish you to spare,” said Molly. 

The young warrior thrust the hair into his 
bosom, and with one more look of passionate 
admiration upon Molly, bounded away with 
fleet strides. 

‘*You have made quite a conquest,” said Mrs. 
MeNiel to Molly, as she stood in the door and 
watched the retreating figure of Iroquo. 





iy 


‘Thanks to a merciful. Heaven! I have been 
able to save my own life and that of another,” 
she returned. 

At this moment, the Indian stopped once more, 
for an instant, looked back on Molly, then turned 
and vanished from her sight.’’ 


Such was the adventure of the brave Captain 
Molly with the Indian Iroquo. Nor was it 9 
rare thing in those dark days of our country’s 
history, for women to display the true courage 
of a hero. Captain Molly was a true type of 
the Women of the Revolution. 





LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Hatr of the romance of the world is unwrit- 
ten, as the following actual occurrence will 
prove. We had on board the Niles (bound for 
New Orleans) a Mr. M. L. Merrick and family, 
consisting of himself, his wife, two sons, and 
one daughter. 

Mr. Merrick was a “‘ regular adventurer,” he 
was always on the “go.” When the war be- 
tween Mexico and the United States was de- 


_ Clared, no one was more anxious to ‘ be off,’’ to 


use his own expression, than himself; having 
served his country, and served his own interests 
still more, he returned home to Syracuse, where 
he diligently applied himself to business for 
two years, with great success, when his old rest- 
less propensities seized him; he must go West, 
to Iowa or to Missouri or Arkansas, or some 
place; he could remain no longer where he was. 
His wife, an ignorant, one-idead sort of creature, 
evinced a common share of sense, by refusing 
to accompany him, (thus giving up a good home 
for an uncertainty.) So he put all his wealth 
in real estate, and left the income to support 
herself and children till he would try his for- 
tune somewhere in the far West, making provi- 
sion for them to reach him, should they conclude 
to come, which Mrs. M. declared they never 
would. He had left them but a few weeks when 
a fire broke out, which in a few hours rendered 
them houseless, homeless and moneyless. Upon 
hearing this news, Mr. M. started home, in- 
wardly blessing his ‘‘ good luck,” as he was 
pleased to term the fate which had so suddenly 
reduced him from a ‘ good liver,”* or ‘“a man 
well to do in the world,” to the condition of a 
beggar. Just at this crisis came the glowing 
accounts from California; any amount of money 
for the trouble of going after it, was his con- 
stant argument, whenever his wife contrasted 
their present humble: circumstances with the 
past. Finally she yielded a reluctant consent, 


and off he started. . While in California he was 
very successful, though I imagine his success 
was greatly owing to the fact that he was a 
splendid gambler, rather than to any undue ex- 
ertion on his part in the way of digging for 
gold. Be that as it may, he soon became weary 
of even these exciting scenes, and resolved to 
push his adventurous self a little further. Ac- 
cordingly, he traveled through Mexico, through 
Texas, and from thence to the Indies. Cuba 
pleased him exceedingly, and forthwith he de- 
termined to settle there. Having purchased 4 
considerable amount of property, he started for 
his family, who were at that time living in Ro- 
chester, from whence he soon removed them 
and proceeded on his journey. Accordingly 
our romance places them on board the Niles, at 
Cincinnati, bound for New Orleans. 

Julia the daughter, was a ‘fat, chubby,” 
ignorant young lady of about 15, who deemed 
it very necessary to give herself all the “ airs’ 
and importance possible, in order to support the 
dignity of the family which she felt to be in her 
keeping, while at the same time she would mari- 
fest her low cast by her depraved tastes, and by 
the acquaintances she formed. She was intro- 
duced to the barkeeper of the boat, and seemed 
much pleased by the attention he paid her. He 
was a young stripling of about 20, with very 
light hair and eyes, which gave him a very 
youthful appearance, (while she was dark, very 
dark, which made her at fifteen appear the 
eldest,) they were a youthful pair, but young 2 
he was, his countenance, nay his whole appear 
ance bore most unmistakable evidence of us 
being & ‘good customer” at his ‘own bar. 
Yes, he was a dissolute, intemperate, idle spend- 
thrift, and as poorly calculated to make a home 
happy, as she was by her extreme selfishness 
and arrogance. However, they seemed mutually 





pleased with each other, though no one thought 
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it more than a steamboat acquaintance which 
would end with the journey. On the night be- 
fore we arrived at our destination, a party of 
gamblers (by profession) came aboard, and after 
tea the cards were produced in the gentlemen’s 
cabin. The bar-keeper (Mr. Bateman his name) 
spent the early part of the evening with Miss 
Julia, part of which was devoted to watching 
the card players, of whom (Mr. M.) Julia’s 
father made a hand, the remainder of the even- 
ing they spent as they did every evening, in the 
enjoyment of a quiet game of whist or eucher. 

After the fair Julia had retired (as well as the 
rest of the ladies,) Mr. Bateman proceeded to 
the table of the gamesters, and soon ‘‘ was num- 
bered with the transgressors.’”’ Not one left 
that table until morning, when Mr. B. rose, 
ahead by 20 dollars, which provoked the rest 
not a little. He was proud of his success and 
boasted considerably of having beaten such pro- 
fessed players, among whom recollect was Mr. 
Merrick. The same morning found us at New 
Orleans, whereupon our hero dressed himself up 
in his best style, and waited upon the parents of 
the fair Julia with proposals of marriage, all in 
due form. What was his surprise and conster- 
nation when the father refused to give his con- 
sent, said he could never risk hig daughter’s 
happiness with a gambler and a drinking man. 
“Ye gods listen.”” It seemed strange to hear 
such reasons; though they were weighty con- 
siderations, yet I say it seemed strange to hear 
aman who had made his living by card-playing, 
object to a man for a son-in-law who could 
handle every card as successfully as he could 
himself, (that was the trouble,) it seemed very 
strange in a man to reject a person because he 
drank, when he, himself was a drinking man, 
and was in the habit of taking his sons with 
him to the bar, and asking them to pledge him 
in the wine cup. It seemed strange, but it was 
no less true, he did reject Mr. Bateman on those 
very grounds. 

Not so the mother, however, she was too well 
used to be influenced by Julia, not to agree in 
this instance ; yes, the mother gave a willing 
consent, reproached her husband with being a 
brute, or no better, and told all the ladies—pri- 
rately, of course—that Mr. B. had money, and 
that he had promised to sell his bar, and quit 
drinking and gambling, if Mr. M. would no 
longer withhold his consent. The father did not 
put much confidence in all these protestations on 
the part of the young man, and positively and 
firmly refused his sanction, at which the old lady 
cried out all manner of abuse upon his head, and 
the unfortunate Julia was taken to bed in strong 
hysterics; the father hurrying his departure, 
ind the lover swearing he would marry her be- 
fore she left the boat, if she would say the word, 





she finding time between her sobs and tears, to 
declare repeatedly, that she never could love 
another, and she would die if she did not marry 
him—and marry him she would, that very day, 
just to spite pa—little imagining she would en- 
tail more misery upon herself than any one 
else. 

Well, to all this Mr. M. was totally unmoved; 
all the threats and entreaties were of none effect; 
he silently made his preparations for departing. 
When all was complete, he told his wife and 
Julia to get ready at once, as a carriage was 
waiting to take them to the hotel, at which the 
suffering Miss resumed her convulsions with re- 
newed vigor; indeed, the violence of her parox- 
ysms seemed sufficient to wear her out, ere 
many occcurred—and if she did not do ample 
justice to the subject, there was her mother by 
her side ready to assist her, and increase the 
effect by her ‘‘ woful aspect” and ‘ mournful 
ejaculations,” such as, ‘“*Oh, July! you must 
die, child, your par is such a brute—he ain’t a- 
going to let you have that dear Mr. B., July. 
’*Tain’t my fault, goodness knows; I am willing 
you might be married to-day, and jest go ‘long 
with us all the same as ever, only you’d be Mrs. 
Batemen—wouldn’t that be nice, July? But it 
isn’t to be, your par is so hateful, he wont let 
you have him; heis a-goin’ to take us right 
away from the poor feller, and he feels so terri- 
ble bad. Oh, July! don’t take on so, I’me fear’d 
you will be crazy. Dear child, I can’t help it if 
you are crazy. Dear, above knows, I’me most 
crazy myself; I don’t see how you can help be- 
ing crazy—haint I got two sisters in the crazy 
asylum, and one dead, that was crazy, I'd like 
to know. I am wonderful sorry that I married 
your pa, ’cause I don’t like to live with a man 
that would treat anybody as shabby as your par 
has poor George. Never mind, maybe he’ll be 
sorry when it’s too late, when you’re dead, and 
me too—for I know it will kill both of us.” 

Of course, Julia did not get much better while 
the above tirade was going on, especially, as all 
the ladies were waiting to see the denouement, 
before they left the boat. 

Mr. Bateman having heard that they were 
ready to start, hurries in to ask Julia whether 
they had better be married before they left the 
boat, or would she rather go to the hotel, or even 
aboard of the vessel—wherever she wished it, 
she knew he was ready; indeed, he thought it 
had better take place at once, just where they 
were, and be done with it—upon hearing which, 
the afflicted Julia most miraculously as it were, 
recovers. 

The father, having been an unobserved wit- 
ness of the scene between the mother and Julia, 
feels softened at the apparently severe suffering 
of his child, and evinces some symptoms of re- 
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lenting, and concludes, in his own mind, to 
yield, and have them united at once; until she 
recovers so rapidly, that he thinks she is not 
dangerous, he now comes forward, prepared to 
take them away, without further delay. Mr. B. 
says he will follow them—the father says it will 
be dangerous for him to do so—and the mother 
and Julia says he shall go, or they will not leave 
the boat—Mr. Merrick tries to coax and buy 
them, next he threatens—-it is of no avail. So 
the father is obliged to compromise ; he tells 
Mr. B. that in one year he will be of age, Julia 
will be sixteen, and both will have seen more of 
the world; if, at the expiration of that period, 
they both continue in the same mind, he shall 
have her; wherever they are, Julia shall be his. 
With this they are obliged to be satisfied, as he 
will do no better for them; he then tells Mr. 
Bateman to make his farewells short, as he and 
his must leave the boat without further delay. 
Poor Mr. B., as Mrs. Merrick used to call him, 
‘¢ flew to Julia, and held her in a long embrace,” 
after which she has another paroxysm, more 
violent by far than any of the rest. 

The mother wept unceasingly, and in the bit- 
terness of her heart, never ceased to reproach 
Mr. Merrick as the sole cause of all their sorrow, 
never dreaming that her own weak indulgence 
of her daughter had more to do with the present 
affliction than aught else. And thus we all 
parted, Mr. B., on his part, faithfully promising 





to claim his betrothed at the expiration of the 
required year of absence; and Julia vowing 
that she would look upon none other, save with 
the eyes of friendship; and the mother declar- 
ing that she would feel, until the time had past, 
as if one member of the family could not come 
home, for she was morally certain that he was 
just as near as if he and Julia had been married 
all their lives. Mr. Merrick, too, went his way 
rejoicing, not only that he had as good as broken 
off an undesirable connection, but that he had 
also demonstrated triumphantly to the lady- 
passengers that he was master of his household. 
Alas, for human calculations, as the sequel will 
show: The vessel for Cuba had left about two 
hours, when, judge of the surprise of Mr. M., 
to see Mr. Bateman emerge from the lower 
cabin, where the lady of his heart had persuaded 
him to secrete himeelf from her father’s observa- 
tion, until it could do ng harm to be seen, which 
was easy to do, as Mr. Merrick never dreamed 
of any thing of the kind being attempted, though 
he afterward owned that he could not help being 
surprised at the resignation of Julia, and the 
calmness of Mrs. Merrick. 

They had outwitted him, and there was no 
help for it, so he summoned Julia and Mr. B., 
and a Baptist clergyman, who was fortunately 
aboard, going to Cuba for his health, and the 
**twain were soon made one flesh” and all went 
their way rejoicing. 


TO ONE AFAR. 


—_——— 


‘BY H. L. SPENCER. 


Come back to me! the days are long 
And dreary since thou art not here; 
T am alone amid the throng, 
With none my sinking heart to cheer— 
Come back to me, 


I sigh as thro’ the streets I pass; 
I sigh, as o’er my books I bend— 
And hermit-like, I muse—alas ! 
Life is not life without a friend— 
Come back to me. 





Though all the fields are fresh and fair, 
And the sweet violets are a-blow; 
Though birds with music fill the air, 
And streams to sweetest music flow— 
Come back to me. 


For, oh! the days and nights are long 
And dreary since thou art not here— 
I am alone amid the throng, 
With none my sorrowing heart to cheer— 
Come back to me. 





Anp the nights are cool and frosty, 
The chestnuts turning brown, 
And we are in the city 
Decidedly in town— 
In the city and a-shopping! 
Let all cares go hang or drown! 





Evening parties—morning calling 
How ye open in my sight. 

New fall bonnets—dreams of rapture ! 
Angel faces sparkling bright: 

Tea-ing, flirting and concert-ing ! 
Oh my soul once more is light. 
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DON PEDRO’S RETURN TO THE KING’S CASTLE. 


INEZ DE CASTRO. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH BY JOSEPH J. REED. 





THERE are few stories more replete with ro- | which places her character in a different light. 
mantic interest and pathos than that of the life | In the following sketch we shall endeavor, in the 
of this beautiful but unfortunate lady. It has ' main incidents, to follow history. 
inspired the muse of Camiens, the national poet 
of Portugal, and the less brilliant French dra- I. 
matist, Lamothe; and it has been a favorite | The lady Constanza sat at her window, gazing 
theme with historians, who for a long time re- | abstractedly on the rich scene which lay before 
presented Inez as the devoted and virtuous friend her. From the eminence on which her palace 
and confidante of the Princess Constanza, the stood, she could trace the winding course of the 
Wife of the Infante Don Pedro of Portugal, but | river Mondego for many a mile, through the 
who are now known to’have been mistaken; sub- plains of Beira—and she could see in the dis- 
sequent researches having brought forth evidence | tance the wood-covered hills of Estremadura. 
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Undulating glades, and fields of fertile promise, 
everywhere met the view. Beneath, lay the 
ancient city of Coimbra, a place of considerable 
importance in the age of which we are speaking 
—the fourteenth century. Its narrow streets 
and crowded lanes were in full activity, and 
were enlivened by the presence of the retainers 
of Don Pedro, the only son of Alfonso the Fourth, 
surnamed ‘the Brave,” and heir to the throne 
of Portugal, who resided here with his bride, 
the lady Constanza, the daughter of Don Juan 
Manuel, a grandee of the first class. 

She gazed long and abstractedly; she had 
recently become @ mother, and her features bore 
the traces of suffering : but the tear which started 
unbidden to her eye told of anguish worse than 
that of the body; and the convulsive sob which 
occasionally shook her frame proclaimed to the 
observer the inward grief that preyed upon her. 
She had been married but one short year: she 
loved her husband: the match had been from 
the first one of affection on both sides. And she 
had fondly looked forward to the birth of her 
first-born as the crowning of her eathly felicity, 
and the cementing of her union with her beloved. 
‘Alas! the love of woman! it is a lovely and a 
fearful thing.” She had placed her whole earthly 
happiness in the keeping of one who was un- 
worthy of her, and her reward was misery and 
death ! 

She called to mind the happy days when her 
lover rode by her side, as with hawk and hound 
the gay party sallied forth from her father’s 
halls for the exciting sport; and of those eve- 
nings, so serenely beautiful in that enchanting 
climate, when he sat at her feet gazing tenderly 
upon her, and whispering visions of their future 
happiness. Why did she weep? Alas! these 
visions had faded. What had she done to de- 
stroy them? Nothing. But she no longer pos- 
sessed her husband’s heart. Here, within the 
very walls of her palace, in daily attendance 
upon her, resided one who had supplanted her, 
who had snatched from her the treasure she 
valued most—her husband’s love! 

She gazes long and vacantly, until her atten- 
tion is aroused by the approach of a gay caval- 
cade: she hears the joyous laugh, and the light 
tinkling of the bells attached to the necks of the 
birds, as the hawking party approaches, Fore- 
most amongst the merry troop rides a lady of 
surpassing beauty, to whom a cavalier, riding 
by her side, pays the most devoted attention, 
occasionally taking her horse’s bridle to lead the 
animal where the road is steep or rough, and 
gazing from time to time with deep and meaning 
glances on his fair companion. Constanza start- 
ed, and pressed her hands to her heart—“ Holy 
Virgin,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ have pity on me; it 
is breaking !” 











The lady was the Donna Inez de Castro—the 
cavalier was her own husband! He assisted the 
lady to dismount, and lifted her in his arms 
from her horse: he made her lean on his arm as 
they mounted the steps of the grand entry into 
the castle; he led her into the hall, and kissed 
her hand as she withdrew to her chamber, her 
cheek suffused with the deep blush of shame. 
The unhappy wife witnessed her husband’s at- 


tentions to her attendant, and her heart sunk 


within her. 

Don Pedro repaired to his wife’s apartment, 
and inquired after her health and that of the 
infant. His manner was kind but constrained. 
Constanza’s tears flowed fast. 

“*You are weak,” he said ; “your illness has 


wholly unnerved you. I will send for your mo- 


ther: her society will revive your spirits.” 

‘« Tt is not her society I would choose, could I 
have my own desire,” replied the unhappy lady, 
‘*but let her come; she, at least, loves me still, 
if others have ceased to do so. And as our in- 
fant boy is soon to receive the holy sacrament 
of baptism, I would wish her to be present.” 

‘*T will dispatch a messenger for her this very 


day,” said the prince. 


He remained but a brief period with his wife: 
she was too unhappy to converse with him ; she 


'was one of those gentle spirits who suffer in 


silence, and turn not on their oppressor. His 
conscience smote him as he gazed upon her, and 
saw the havoc which jealousy and despair were 
working on her feeble frame, yet he offered not 
one word of consolation, and left the room with- 
out imprinting on her eheek the kiss which he 
had habitually bestowed until very recently. 
Il. 

The Donna Inez de Castro, who has acquired 
such celebrity in Portuguese history, was the 
daughter of Don Pedro Fernandez de Castro, s 
Castilian noble, by his second wife, Aldonza de 
Villaderes. By his first wife, Isabel Ponce de 
Leon, he had one son, Fernando de Castro, who 
became the bosom friend of Peter the Cruel, 
King of Castile, and one daughter, the beautiful 
Juana de Castro, who was so cruelly entrapped 
into a marriage by that monarch, and deserted 
by him the day after the wedding. Don Pedro 
had also a son, Alvar Perez de Castro, by his 
wife Aldonza. The family were remarkable for 
personal beauty. Inez, in particular, is said to 
have been one of the most exquisitely lovely 
women that ever lived, and united lively man- 
ners and brilliant wit with a face and form of 
faultless symmetry. Her features were of the 
classical order; her mouth small, her eyebrows 
arched, her eyes of bluish gray, full of sweet- 
ness and deep feeling ; her-hair black and glossy, 
and worn in profusion, and her skin of dazaling 
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whiteness. She was of middle stature, slightly 
robust, and supple in her movements. Poets 
and novelists have dilated on her charms, and 
sober historians have confirmed their descrip- 
tion. We may suppose her to have been (like 
Christabel) 

A lady fair to see, 

And beautiful exceedingly.” 

She had been appointed one of the maids of 
honor to the youthful lady Constanza, on the 
occasion of the marriage of the latter with Don 
Pedro, and was then about sixteen years of age. 
She had been the intimate friend and companion 
of the bride, and a strong attachment had ex- 
isted between them, which continued for some 
time after the marriage ; but, unfortunately, her 
post of maid of honor brought her constantly 
before the eyes of Don Pedro, who soon forgot 
the vows he had so lately plighted to Constanza, 
and became passionately enamored of Inez. 
That this was as deep and lasting a passion as 
the nature of man is capable of, will appear 
from the sequel. He gradually dropped his 
attentions to his wife, and sought every pretext 
for being in the society of her attendant. His 
passion for the latter increased at every inter- 
view, until at length it became uncontrollable, 
and the prince grew reckless. It soon became 
obvious to all the court that he was perfectly in- 
fatuated with his new love; and serious appre- 
hensions were entertained that he would be 
guilty of some violent outbreak toward his wife. 
None such, however, occurred. Inez recipro- 
cated his passion, but though the guilty amour 
was carried on in the palace, she was allowed to 
remain for some time near the person of Con- 
stanza. At length it became evident that she 
was about to become a mother, and to avoid 
open scandal it was necessary to make other 
arrangements. Don Pedro broke up his court 
at Coimbra, and removed his heart-broken wife 
to Monte Mor, where his father, the king, then 
held his court. Here the poor lady was kindly 
received by Alfonso and his queen, Beatrix de 
Guzman, who remonstrated strongly, but in 
vain, with her son on his connection with Inez. 
With them she remained many months, but the 
declining state of her health gave serious un- 
easiness to the king. Were she to die, it was 
most probable, nay certain, that Don Pedro 
would marry Inez de Castro, so great was his 
infatuation, so strong his love for the beautiful 
girl. In this case it was also probable that 
Constanza’s son would be set aside for the chil- 
dren of Inez, and the kingdom exposed to all 
the horrors of a civil war, as had been the case 
in Spain with the children of Leonora de Guz- 
man, who had conspired against their half- 
brother, Peter, the lawful son of Maria of Por- 
tugal and Alfonso XI. In this dilemma the king 








sought counsel of the Archbishop of Braga, 
whose advice was, to create a spiritual affinity 
between Inez and Pedro, so as to render a mar- 
riage between them unlawful. The Protestant 
reader may not, perhaps, be aware of this tenet 
and practice of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which was looked upon with more favor, and 
held in greater respect, in the middle ages, 
when the power of that church was at its height, 
than it is now. When a child was baptized, it 
was the custom for some of its relatives or 
friends to stand sponsors for its education in 
the Christian faith; these sponsors, (termed by 
us ‘‘god-fathers” and ‘‘ god-mothers,) by the 
act of becoming responsible, or pledging them- 
selves, to take this care of the infant, took upon 
themselves the relationship of spiritual father 
and mother to it, a relationship recognized by 
the church as one to be held sacred—conse- 
quently, a marriage between the parent of the 
child and one of its sponsors was forbidden. 

The king followed the archbishop’s advice. 

By resorting to this expedient, it was hoped 
that Don Pedro’s marriage with Inez might be 
prevented. Accordingly the day was fixed for 
the ptblic baptism of the infant prince, Fer- 
nando, the son of Pedro and Constanza: the 
great officers of the court, and the ladies in 
attendance on the queen and Constanza, were 
ordered to be in readiness, and Inez was spe- 
cially summoned from her retreat at Coimbra to 
assist at the ceremony. She was considerably 
surprised at receiving such a summons, but she 
obeyed, nevertheless. She repaired to Monte 
Mor, and was received with apparent cordiality 
by the king. 

‘‘ Fair lady,” said he, “‘ we have sent for you 
for the double purpose of adding to the circle of 
beauty with which we are surrounded, and of 
providing a suitable sponsor for our grandson.”’ 

Inez started. ‘‘ Does your majesty deign to 
name me,” she said, ‘‘as the sponsor for the 
royal babe ?” 

«‘ Why not,” replied the king. ‘‘ Such is in- 
deed our pleasure. Whom could we select more 
likely to watch over his spiritual welfare than 
yourself, who are the devoted friend of our be- 
loved son and daughter-in-law !” 

The dry, sarcastic tone in which the king said 
this did not escape her notice, but she could not 
réfuse the proffered honor; soshe made the best 
acknowledgments she could to the king, and 
taking her leave, sought Don Pedro. 

« There is more in this than thou art aware 
of, Inez,” said Pedro, ‘My father rarely acts 
without a motive. It is not difficult to penetrate 
it. He fears that the time may come, dearest, 
when I may make thee my wife, and place thee 
on the throne of Portugal. Constanza’s health 
is failing; she bears the seeds of death in her 
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bosom—it is to prevent thy taking her place 
that my father, the king, has had recourse to 
the church’s interference. But if either he or 
the archbishop think that I am to be thwarted 
by such a scheme, they are mistaken: I will 
one day undeceive them both, my Inez. Never- 
theless thou hast no help for it now but to obey.” 

*< Evil will come of this,” said Inez; ‘‘ some- 
thing tells me that a miiserable fate awaits those 
who thus set themselves in rebellion to God and 
his holy church.” 

‘*Calm thy fears, my own beloved,” said the 
prince, embracing her, “thou hast naught to 
fear from my father while he lives. After his 
death, when I shall be king, let thine enemies 
but dare to show themselves, and I will”... . 
He did not finish the sentence, but kissed her 
tenderly, and seating himself by her, conversed 
about other matters. 

Great preparations were made for the baptism 
of the royal infant. The Archbishop of Braga 
was selected to officiate on the occasion: but the 
principal bishops and clergy were also invited to 
assist with their presence and prayers. Special 
instructions had been given to impress on all 
present the effect of the sponsorship, in produc- 
ing the spiritual relationship before mentioned, 
the archbishop himself having been the sug- 
gester of the plan. 

In the principal reception hall were seated 
the king and queen, with their lords and ladies 
in waiting, and the great officers of state in their 
robes of office. In front of them was a marble 
font, containing the consecrated water which 
was to induct the infant prince into membership 
of the church. The prince and the lady Con- 
stanza were seated on the other side: near them 
their attendants, and a little in advance the 
nurse with the royal babe. 

The sponsors were the prince and Don Perez 
de Guzman, a relative of Queen Beatrix, who 
acted as pod-fathers; and the queen and Donna 
Inez, who acted as god-mothers. The latter was 
seated near the prince. The archbishop, ad- 
vancing to the font, attended by a bishop on each 
side, performed the appointed ceremony of the 
church on the administration of the sacrament 
of baptism, and taking the infant in his arms, 
he called upon the sponsors to stand forward. 
Having demanded of them the name which 
it was intended to bestow on the child, he di- 
rected Inez to take the babe in her arms and 
hold it over the font. She trembled so that she 


could scarcely do as she was required, but a 
glance from Don Pedro re-assured her, and she 
took the infant, and holding it in her arms over 
the font, the archbishop sprinkled the holy wa- 
ter over it, and made the sign of the cross on its 
forehead and bosom, and declared it baptized 
‘¢in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 


—___. 


of the Holy Ghost.” He then expatiated upon 
the duties which the sponsors had undertaken, 
and reminded them that the church required all 
persons who placed themselves in that relation 
to the infant, to abstain from lust toward each 
other—that they had thereby become “ affines,” 
or intimately and spiritually related to each 
other, so that marriage or concupiscence between 
them would be incestuous while the relationship 
lasted, and that a violation of this ordinance 
would bring on them the wrath of the church 
and perdition hereafter. 

Inez, who with difficulty went through the 
task assigned her, felt that the whole drift of the 
archbishop’s exhortations were aimed at her, 
and when the ceremony was over, and the august 
assembly had broken up, it needed all the ten- 
derness of which Pedro was capable to re-assure 
her and bring her back to any thing like compo- 
sure. Glad was she to return to her retreat at 
Coimbra. 

Ill. 

Years rolled on, the lady Constanza gradually 
faded away and sunk beneath her affliction. She 
had lived long enough to perceive that her hus- 
band was irretrievably lost to her—and she was 
weary of an existence which was so burdensome 
to her. Her rival, Inez, had borne him four 
children, one of whom had died; he rarely came 
near his unhappy wife, or visited the court—his 
life was passed in the society of his mistress, and 
in the sport of hunting, of which he was ex- 
tremely fond. It was near the close of the year 
1353, that the spirit of the suffering wife passed 
away to brighter realms, and released her in- 
fatuated husband from his obligations to ber. 

He had long anticipated the event, and made 
his arrangements accordingly. Through the in- 
fluence of his friend and convenient tool, the 
Bishop of La Guarda, he had secretly obtained 
from Pope Innocent the 6th a dispensation from 
the obligation of the spiritual affinity which ex- 
isted between him and Inez, and when he re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of his wife, he 
sent for the bishop, and arranged with him the 
secret celebration of a marriage between himself 
and his mistress. The city of Braganza was 
selected for the execution of the design, as being 
sufficiently distant from the eourt, and one 
where Don Pedro possessed friends and adhe- 
rents, who might be needed should the project 
be discovered. The bishop repaired thither 
alone, and the prince, accompanied by Inez and 
one of her maids, and his chamberlain, Don An- 
tonio de Payva, a man on whose secrecy he could 
rely, set out for the same place. There, on the 
1st. January, 1354, he was united to the beauti- 
ful woman, who was destined in so short 





time to become the victim of one of the most 
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prutal murders ever planned. The ill-starred 
match, which took its origin in licentiousness, 
was about to bring on itself the most condign 
punishment. Don Pedro, had he imitated the 
example of Alfonso the 11th, in his connection 
with Leonora de Guzman, or of his contempo- 
rary, Peter the Cruel of Castile, who was then 
the slave of the charms of Maria de Padilla, and 
had completely deserted his lawful wife, Blanche 
of Bourbon, might perhaps, have averted the 
impending calamity, and have suffered himself, 
for reasons of state policy, to have been married 
to some royal or noble lady selected by his 
father. But he was too honestly in love with 
Inez de Castro to listen to such a thing, though 
fully aware of the anger he was likely to raise 
in the king’s bosom, should the step he had 
taken be discovered. He quitted Braganza after 
the ceremony, as quietly and unostentatiously 
as he had entered it, and returning to his retreat 
at Coimbra, shut himself up with his new wife. 

The affair, however, had not been conducted 
with such secresy but that some rumors of it 
reached the ears of the king, and excited great 
uneasiness in his mind. There were not wanting 
many of those who depended upon court-favor, 
to fan his suspicions—these courtiers foresaw 
the influence which the marriage of Inez with 
Pedro would give to her brothers, Alvar and 
Fernando, and they thus anticipated the down- 
fall of their own influence and importance. 
They therefore urged the king to ascertain from 
his son the real state of matters, and to put him 
to the test by insisting on his taking a second 
wife from one of the royal families of Europe. 
Pedro was accordingly summoned to court to 
give an account of himself. His father decided 
upon holding a private interview with him, 
hoping thereby that the paternal influence might 
have its due weight, and that the young prince 
Would confess to his father privately what he 
would not in public, or to any of the great offi- 
cers of state. 

It was with no small embarrassment that he 
set out from Coimbra for Monte Mor, for he was 
fully aware of the object for which he had been 
summoned to court; and he took leave of Inez 
with a heavy presentiment of evil. On the way 
he deliberated on the best course for him to pur- 
sue, and he determined to keep his marriage 
Secret, at all hazard, until his father’s death 
should make him master of the kingdom—and 
also to evade all plans for marrying him to some 
foreign princess. On his arrival, he was affec- 
tionately received by the king and queen, and 
shortly afterward led. by his father into a private 
‘partment, where there were none others present. 

“Son,” said the king, «I have sent for you in 

order to ascertain your sentiments on a subject 
of vital importance both to yourself and your 








country, viz., the necessity for your looking 
round amongst the royal houses of Europe for @ 

wife. But, before we enter on this subject, 

I would fain know from your own lips the na- 

ture of your connection with the Donna Inez de 

Castro. We hear that your whole time is passed 

in her society. Is she your wife?” 

‘* Sire,” answered the prince, ‘‘it is true that 
I take great delight in the society of the fair 
Inez, but I know not who can have suggested 
to your majesty that I am married to her!” 

‘My son,” said Alfonso, in a kind tone, ‘it 
is your welfare that I have at heart, and that 
only. I hope, therefore, that you will be candid 
in your replies to my questions. It matters not 
whether it has been suggested to me, or I have 
conceived a suspicion that you have married her. 
I ask you again—is she your wife?” 

‘*T assure you, sire,” said the prince, ‘that 
my connection with the lady in question has 
been one of gallantry entirely.” 

‘* Has been!” said the king, repeating the 
words, and scrutinizing the prince’s countenance 
narrowly. ‘*Do you mean to say that it is so 
now ?” 

‘‘How else could you understand me?” re- 
plied the prince. 

‘¢You do not give me a direct answer,” said 
the king. ‘‘Be so good as to say yes or no. 
Are you married to the Donna Inez de Castro, or 
not ?” 

‘‘T am not!” said the prince, boldly—but the 
words were not uttered in the tone that carries 
conviction. The king looked at him suspiciously, 
and with some anger, said— 

‘“‘T hope you are not deceiving me, my son. 
Tell me why you took her to Braganza the other 
day.”’ 

Don Pedro started and looked confused, for he 
fancied that no one but himself and Inez, his 
chamberlain and the bishop, knew any thing 
about it. 

‘¢+To Braganza!’’ he said, ‘‘it was merely an 
excursion of pleasure.” 

‘*Are you in the habit of taking ladies on 
journeys of pleasure in the depth of winter? 
Such long journeys, too?” 

The prince made no answer. 

‘¢T still fear you are deceiving me,” said the 
king. ‘I now conjure you by all that you hold 
sacred, and by your respect for me and. your 
mother, and your regard for the best interests of 
your country, to tell me truly whether you are 
married to Inez or not.” 

‘‘T have already said that I am not,” said the 
prince, doggedly. ; 

‘« By all that you hold sacred?” 

‘«By all that I hold sacred,” and with this 
deep asseveration of a falsehood on his lips, the 
prince looked his father full in the face. The 
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king was evidently unconvinced, and appeared 
profoundly affected. After a pause, he said— 

‘¢Well, then, my dear son, since you have 
solemnly and repeatedly declared that you are 
not married to Inez de Castro, I must believe 
that your connection with her is one of gallantry, 
as the world terms it. It is, however, one of 
sin, and strongly condemned by our holy reli- 
gion, and the example set by one in your illus- 
trious position, is pernicious to the people.” - 

‘‘Tt is one that is set by nearly all the mon- 
archs of Europe,” observed the prince, sarcas- 
tically. ’ ‘ 

‘*My son,” said the king, “‘ the vices and fol- 
lies of others are no excuse for our own. Look 
at it how you will, the connection is a guilty 
one, and I call upon you to abandon it.” 

‘¢ My father,” said the prince, ‘‘I do not pre- 
sume to argue with you as to the morality or 
immorality of it. But I cannot give up Inez. I 
love her as man never loved woman. Take my 
life, if you will, but death alone shall part me 
from her.” 

“‘Obstinate boy,” said the king, angrily, 
‘thy infatuation has blinded thee to all regard 
for thy sovereign, thy parents and friends, and 
thy country. Thou neglectest thy young son, 
Fernando—Inez herself, who, remember, is 
bound to him and thee by a spiritual relation- 
ship which renders thy connection with her in- 
cestuous, neglects her duty to him.” 

‘¢ Sire,” replied the prince, “I pretend not to 
understand these mysteries of our church—to 
my mind, Inez de Castro is as much a stranger 
in blood to me now as she was before the bap- 
tism of the infant. And her holding him at the 
font has wrought no change, whatever learned 
scholars may say. But I repeat, I will not give 
her up, come what may !” 

‘¢T will seek thee a bride in Aragon or France,” 
said the king, in a determined tone, “and let 
me see how long thy obstinacy will last, when 
once the match is made. By Heavens! I will 
make thee marry her!” 

** Not all the powers of earth could make me 
do it,” said Don Pedro, haughtily. «Listen, 
sire!—my mind is made up. Once for all, I say 
again, it is useless to seek a bride for me. I 
would not marry her, though she had all the 
wealth of the East, and the beauty of a seraph.”’ 

The king rose in a passion, and left the room, 
exclaiming— 

‘*Beware how you brave my anger—beware 
how you persist in your mad career. If you 
have deceived me, you will draw down on your- 
self and your paramour the bitterest vengeance. 
I tremble for you!” : 

The prince remained in deep thought for a few 
minutes, and'then sought his mother, who was 
tenderly attached to him. She affectionately 





———_—__.. 


urged him to tell her the truth, but he persisted 
in asserting that he was not married to Inez; 
she then implored him to break off the guilty 
connection—but her entreaties had no effect, and 
he took his leave of her, glad to have escaped 
for the present from further questioning on the 
subject. An hour afterward, he was on the road 
to Coimbra, and slacked not his speed until he 
had rejoined his beloved Inez and the children 
she had borne him. 
IV. 

The interview which the king had had with 
his son had the effect of confirming, instead of 
dissipating, his suspicions with regard to the 
real nature of his son’s connection with Inez. 
He communicated his suspicions to the queen, 
who, like every mother, anxious to screen her 
son's failings, took his part; though not without 
grave misgivings of her own, and endeavored to 
soothe the irritation of the king. But whether 
it was that her efforts lacked the earnestness of 
conviction, or that the exasperated father could 
not brook the open defiance of his authority 
which Don Pedro had been guilty of, she did not 
succeed. Indeed the king’s wrath was evidently 
beginning to assume a deeper and more settled 
form, and Donna Beatrix became alarmed, and 
resolved to watch her husband’s movements, and 
to give her son timely notice if any thing were 
intended against him. Alfonso revolved in his 
own mind what course he had better adopt, and 
at length determined to take the opinion of some 
of his counselors. He first of all thought of 
consulting the Archbishop of Braga, and sent 
for that prelate, who advised him to let matters 
take their course for a time, arguing that Don 
Pedro might possibly become tired of Inez; and 
he suggested that the young prince should be 
encouraged to visit the court occasionally, and 
mix with the noble ladies whom he would meet 
there, as perchance one of them might be found 
who would operate a diversion in his fancy. 
Better would it have been for Portugal, and for 
those whose destiny was thus mixed up together, 
had this advice been followed! But the king 
was dissatisfied with such mild and prudent 
counsels; and he then resolved to consult those 
who were likely to give advice which would be 
more in consonance with his wounded feelings. 
Unfortunately he made choice of three men who 
were notoriously ill-affected toward the De 
Castros, and who dreaded their rising influence, 
foreseeing that on the death of the king the 
greater share of power would fall into the hands 
of the brothers of the beautful favorite. These 
three men were of noble families, and were 1™- 
mediate attendants on the king’s person; ©00 
sequently they had constant access to him, and 
never missed an opportunity of representing 
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the whole family of the De Castros in an odious 
light to him. Their names were Pedro Coelho, 
Alvaro Genzalez, and Diego Lopez Pacheco. 

These were the three to whom the king had 
recourse, but he was scarcely prepared for the 
cruel and bloody advice they offered. 

‘‘ My lord,” gaid they, ‘‘ your son will never 
be able to disentangle himself from the fascina- 
tions of this beautiful fiend: she does with him 
what she pleases. Moreover, it is our firm con- 
viction that the prince is married to her: in 
either case, she and her relatives will acquire 
the whole power of the state, should your ma- 
jesty die and Don Pedro mount the throne: there 
is little doubt that the legitimate heir to it will 
then be set aside, to make way for her bastards, 
and the whole kingdom will be plunged into 
civil war. There is but one way to avert these 
horrors—and that is, to compass the death of 
Inez de Castro.” 

The king started: he had not brought his 
mind to so extreme a step. Besides, it was pos- 
sible that his son had told him the truth, and 
that he was, after all, not married to Inez. 

‘‘T should like to ascertain the truth,” said 
the king, moodily ; ‘‘ but I see that I shall not 
extract it from Pedro.” 

“Tf I might offer a suggestion,” said Coelho, 
‘‘T would advise your majesty to seek an inter- 
view with Inez herself, and extort the truth from 
her. If she deny that she is married to Don 
Pedro, exercise your royal authority, and banish 
her from the kingdom. If she confess that she 
is married to bim, the only way to dissolve the 
union, with certainty, is to have recourse to this,” 
added he, touching the hilt of his poniard sig- 
nificantly. ‘* Were I your majesty, | would con- 
sult the welfare of the prince and of the country 
by dispatching her on the spot with my own 
hand,” 

‘*T will consider of it,’’ said the king. 

Several other interviews took place between 
Alfonso and his ferocious counselors; they per- 
sisted in their detestable advice, which unhap- 
pily coincided with the disposition of the king, 
who was naturally of a cruel and vindictive dis- 
position, and his mind became gradually wrought 
up to the requisite sternness to undertake the 
awful mission. Some allowance must, however, 
be made for the barbarism of the age, in which 
such atrocities were of frequent occurrence, and 
Sanctioned under the plea of state policy or 
necessity. 

These frequent interviews of the king with the 
known enemies of the house of De Castro did 
not escape the notice of the queen and the Arch- 
bishop of Braga, and they resolved to warn the 
prince of the danger which threatened him. It 
Was not difficult to divine that something dia- 
bolical was hatching, for the gloomy reserve of 





the king, who was evidently working himself up 
to some desperate measure, and his refusal to 
inform the queen of his intentions with regard 
to his son, told the tale. Donna Beatrix dis- 
patched a trusty messenger to Coimbra with the 
tidings, but the prince treated the communica- 
tion with levity, and laughed at the idea of dan- 
ger from such a source. The queen’s anxiety 
was redoubled, and she entreated the Archbishop 
of Braga to go to her son and urge upon him 
the necessity of taking precautions against sur- 
prise. The worthy prelate undertook the jour- 
ney, and used his utmost endeavors to induce 
the prince to remove Inez out of the reach of the 
king and his emissaries; but the prince seemed 
actuated by a strange infatuation, and though 
Inez herself lent her voice to that of the arch- 
bishop, they failed to make any impression on 
him. He could not be brought to believe that 
there existed a mortal capable of doing personal 
injury to his beautiful wife. He thought that, 
secluded in his peaceful retreat at Coimbra, far 
from the busy intrigues of the court, and under 
his watchful eye, no harm could happen to her. 
Alas! that love should have inspired such blind 
confidence, and have left open the door for the 
perpetration of one of the most cruel murders 
on record! 


Yi 

Some months elapsed before the king could 
make up his mind to put his plans in execution. 
But seeing no signs of amendment or alteration 
in the prince, and having misgivings as to his 
own health, he at length resolved to pay a visit 
to Inez de Castro, and ascertain the truth from 
her, trusting to the result for guidance as to his 
subsequent course. He caused information to 
be sent to him from time to time as to the move- 
ments of Don Pedro, so that he might select a 
favorable opportunity for his visit. It was not 
long before he received intelligence that his son 
had started on a hunting excursion and would 
be absent several days. Hastily summoning a 
few trusty attendants, the king, without saying 
a word to the queen as to his intentions, set out 
for Coimbra, and arrived at the convent of Santa 
Clara, where Inez was staying, in the afternoon 
of a beautiful autumnal day. All nature was 
smiling around, and he felt that inward shudder 
which all must feel, who meditate a deep crime, 
yet allow themselves for a moment to contem- 
plate the works of God. It was but a momentary 
feeling, however; the king entered the court- 
yard and ordered Inez to be brought before him. 

She was in a distant apartment, playing with 
her little ones, when the summons reached her. 
She turned ashy pale, and gazed on the messen- 
ger and on her children with a stupefied air, for 
she at once divined the fatal import of the mes- 
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sage. She dismissed the servant who brought 
it, desiring her to say that she would obey his 
majesty’s commands. Hastily calling her chil- 
dren to her, and passionately embracing them, 
she carefully arranged their disordered dresses 
and her own, and leading them forth, herself 
arrayed with simple elegance, which showed to 
the greatest advantage those charms, which na- 
ture had showered so bountifully upon her, she 
presented herself and her beautiful children be- 
fore him. The king started at the sight of so 
much loveliness, and felt his purpose begin to 
melt within him. But he sternly said: 

‘¢Donna Inez de Castro, I come to learn from 
your lips that which I cannot from my own son’s. 
As you value your safety, and that of your chil- 
dren, answer me truly; and remember that all 
will depend upon your being candid. Are you 
the wife of Don Pedro ?” 

‘‘Qh! pardon! my lord, and gracious sove- 
reign,’’ said Inez, throwing herself at his feet; 
‘‘have mercy on a feeble woman, and I will 
confess all.” 

‘* Say on,” 
assurance. 

‘‘ Nay, my lord, your promise, for the sake of 
these dear children—your son’s children—and 
their unfortunate mother, your promise that our 
lives shall be spared. Oh! think what will be 
his misery should aught befall us!” 

‘* He thought not of the misery he caused his 
wife—he thinks not of that he is causing us— 
the nation—all—by his infatuation,” said the 
king. ‘ But you have not answered my ques- 
tion. Answer me truly, are you married to my 
son ?”’ 

‘¢T am,” replied Inez. 

‘‘ When and where were you married?” 

«On the first of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand three hundred and fifty-four, 
in the church of the Assumption at Braganza.”’ 

‘¢ Who officiated ?” 

‘‘His grace, the Bishop of La Guarda.” 

‘¢ Who were present ?” 

‘¢ Don Antonio de Payva, and my maid Isabel.” 

‘¢ No one else?” 

‘‘None, sire, except the attendant priest, 
whose name I know not.” 

‘“‘What punishment does she deserve, who 
thus induced the prince to swerve from his duty 
to his king and country, and set at naught every 
consideration in order to the gratification of his 
passions ?” asked the king, significantly laying 


replied the king, ‘‘ you have my 


‘his hand on the handle of his dagger. 


‘*Oh! mercy, mercy, sire, on him, on me, on 


-our children,” exclaimed the affrighted Inez, 


clasping her hands and raising them imploringly ; 
«‘consider our youth; indeed I have done naught 
designedly. I never wronged your majesty or 
the state, even in thought.” 





‘¢ Perhaps not,” said the king, gazing earnestly 
at her, “‘ yet you have wrought great evil to 


Portugal; that fatal beauty might lead seraphs 


astray. Ah! Inez, you have much to answer 
for, but you have naught to fear from me at pre- 
sent. Rise, lady—but remember, the time must 
come—and that soon—when your connection 
with my son must cease.” 

‘‘ Sire!” exclaimed Inez— 

‘Say no more now,” said the king, hastily 
mounting his horse, as though afraid to trust 
himself longer in the company of the charmer. 
** We will reflect before we act.” So saying he 
rode away, followed by his attendants. 

Inez returned with her children to her apart- 
ment, where she passed the remainder of the 
day, alternating between fear and hope; earn- 
estly praying that some unforseen cause might 
bring her husband back—and anon weeping and 
embracing her little ones, to whose innocent 
questions, as to why she wept, she could give no 
satisfactory answer. An undefined dread of 
some horrible impending evil weighed upon her 
spirits, in spite of her efforts to shake it off— 
and when she retired to rest, she prayed—oh! 
how earnestly—for forgiveness for all the sins 
she had committed, and for protection and bless- 
ings for her husband and children. 

Meanwhile the king returned to Monte Mor, 
his project baffled, but his curiosity satisfied as 
to the point of the marriage of his son with 
Inez. On his arrival he sent for Coelho, Gon- 
zalez and Pacheco, the ill-omened trio, to whom 
he communicated the result of his journey to 
Coimbra. As may be imagined, they were not 
over well satisfied with it; for their worst fears 
were confirmed, and they now knew that should 
the king die, Don Pedro, his successor, would 
be wholly under the influence of his wife and 
her brothers, their sworn foes. They did not 
hesitate to reproach the king for his weakness 
in yielding to the beauty and supplications of 
Inez: the king himself felt irritated at his own 
want of firmness, and was goaded to exaspera- 
tion by their comments. 

‘¢ What is to be done, then,’”’ said the king. 

‘‘She must be got rid of,’’ said they. 

‘‘How? and who is to do it?” said the king. 

The infernal trio conferred together for a few 
minutes. At length they turned, and Coelho, 
their spokesman, said: 

‘“‘ Weare of opinion, sire, that this measure is 
necessary to save the country from confusion 
and civil war, and if your majesty can find no 
better instruments, we will undertake its execu- 
tion—provided we have your majesty’s sacred 
promise and royal word for the protection of our 
lives and families, and our property, from the 
vengeance of the prince.” 


‘‘ Agreed,” said the king. ‘I grant all you 
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ask, and solemnly pledge myself to protect you 
and yours. But be quick and resolute in your 
movements, or Don Pedro may return and frus- 
trate all.” 

‘«‘ To-morrow at daybreak shall see us at Co- 
imbra,” replied Coelho: ‘‘when you next see 
or hear from us, Inez de Castro will have ceased 
to exist.” 

‘You have my full warrant and authority for 
all that you do,” said the king, who had risen 
in guilty intentions to a level with the conspira- 
tors, and was now identified with them in mind 
and design. ‘*Go at once—in such matters, 
dispatch is ever best and surest.” 

They then took their leave of the king; each 
repaired to his quarters to make ready for the 
journey, and to give certain directions, which 
were to be acted upon in case of their absence 
beyond a certain time. The fact was, they 
thought it by no means improbable that they 
might encounter Don Pedro, in which case their 
return with whole skins was very doubtful. 

The morning found Inez more pale and trou- 
bled, if possible, than the preceding evening. 
She had passed a sleepless night in praying and 
weeping, and rose unrefreshed. She descended 
to her sitting-room, and threw open her case- 
ment to inhale the fresh air, and to gaze for the 
last time on the beautiful scene which lay before 
her, Suddenly her ear caught the sound of 
horses’ feet, which rapidly approached, and in 
a few minutes three cavaliers entered the court- 
yard, with their hats slouched over their faces, 
and dismounting, gave their horses to the care 
of one of the laborers attached to the convent 
who was loitering about. They immediately 
advanced to the door, and rang the bell; it was 
answered by the porteress, An order from the 
king procured them instant admission, and they 
were ushered into the presence of Inez without 
ceremony. Her first feeling was one of indig- 
nation at this sudden and unmannerly intrusion, 
but when they raised their hats, and disclosed 
their features, which were not unknown to her, 
she recognized the mortal foes of her house, and 
she became petrified with fear. Before she 
could recover her presence of mind, the three 
assassins, whe had gazed at their beautiful vic- 
tim for a few moments, in admiration of her ex- 
quisite loveliness, drew their daggers and rush- 
Ing upon her, stabbed her repeatedly in the 
neck and bosom; so sudden was their attack 
that she had not time to give an alarm, but sunk 
Upon the floor, pouring out her life-blood from 
a dozen wounds. The assassins descended the 
stairs rapidly, and mounting their steeds, rode 
away at their utmost speed. The suddenness of 
their movements roused the suspicion of the in- 
mates of Inez’s retreat, and’ they ascended to 
her chamber, where they were overcome with 





horror at the sight which presented itself. There 
lay the corpse of the unfortunate lady, her fea- 
tures still beautiful in death, and wearing even 
a placid look; her clothes, her arms and neck 
were saturated with blood, which lay in a thick 
pool round about. As soon as they could over- 
come the sensation of sickness and faintness 
occasioned by the ghastly spectacle, they raised 
the body, and depositing it ona canopy, covered 
it over with a shroud, and fastened up the apart- 
ment until Don Pedro should return to claim his 
beloved wife. 

We draw a veil over the agonies of the hus- 
band, and the heart rending grief of the 
children. No language however forcible, could 
depict them. The fell revenge which Don Pedro 
took on the perpetrators of this most diabolical 
of all murders, will illustrate the intensity of 
his feelings better than any description; and we 
will pass on to that portion of our story. It is 
a remarkable episode in the history of Portugal, 
and indeed, in the history of man. 





VI. 

When the prince had recovered from his first 
burst of grief, his feelings underwent a sudden 
and remarkable change. An intense thirst for 
revenge took possessidn of him—and swallowed 
up all other emotions. He ceased to mourn: he 
became calm, but it was with the deadly calm- 
ness of concentrated hate. He caused the body 


of the murdered Inez to be deposited, with the 


utmost respect and solemnity, in a vault in the 
Convent of Santa Clara, where she had been as- 
sassinated; and himself assisted at the ceremony 
with a coolness which surprised everybody; he 
made provision for the safety of his children, 
and for their education; and he broke up his 
establishment at Coimbra. He returned civil 
answers to the inquiries made by the king and 
queen as to his health. He then suddenly dis- 
appeared for a short time, and some anxiety was 
felt about this unaccountable conduct, which 
anxiety was not abated, when intelligence 
reached the court that Don Pedro with the 
friends and relatives of Inez, and his own re- 
tainers, had surprised the estate of Pacheco, 
laid it entirely waste, and cut to pieces every - 
human being that could be found on it, a day or 
two afterward the like tale was told of the es- 
tates of Coelho and Gonzalez, but not content with 
this, the infuriated prince openly declared war 
against the king, and collecting a considerable 
number of disaffected persons together, com- 
bined with his own partisans and dependents and 
those of the De Castros, he soon found himself 
at the head of a strong force. With this he ra- 
vaged the provinces of Beira, Tras es Montes, 
and Entre Douro e Minho, laying waste the 
crops, burning houses, massacring the inhabi- 
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tants, and devastating cities. The first check 
he met with was from the Archbishop of Braga, 
who throwing himself with his retainers into 
the City of Oporto, shut himself up there re- 
solved to defend it to the last extremity. The 
king, thunderstruck at the storm he had raised, 
sent messengers to reason with his son, but the 
only answer they got was, ‘‘ Coelho, Gonzalez, 
Pacheco—when they are delivered up to me, I 
will come to terms—but not before.” Alfonso 
then sent the queen with several prelates to the 
prince, who was busily occupied in ravaging 
Tras es Montes, in hopes that her influence 
would have its weight with her son. But the 
prince was obstinate, and vowed that he would 
continue his devastations until the murderers 
were delivered up to him. In vain did his 
mother represent to him the folly of ruining a 
country which would soon be his, as his father’s 
health was declining; his reply was that he 
would next march south, and serve the southern 
provinces as he had served the northern. The 
queen returned in deep affliction and despair. 
The king, whose word was pledged to the mur- 
derers that they should be protected, found him- 
self in a dilemma; he would not break his 
promise to them and deliver them up to Don 
Pedro, but he resolved td propose, as the price 
of reconciliation, that they should be banished 
from the kingdom, and that the prince should be 
admitted to the chief share of the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the nation, provided he 
would solemnly engage to lay down his arms and 
never seek to revenge himself further on the 
assassins of Inez. To these terms Don Pedro 
reluctantly assented, he laid down his arms and 
returned to court, where he was received by his 
father and mother with an affection truly pater- 
nal; they sought to do all in their power to 
make amends for the misery they had caused 
him. He took an oath never to pursue the as- 
sassins further, but he at the same time men- 
tally resolved to destroy them utterly should 
fate ever put them in his power. Coelho and 
his guilty associates were banished into Spain, 
the king secretly supplying them with money, 
and the means of escape. And thus ended the 
second act of the bloody tragedy. The reader will 
not fail to remark how entirely the people were 
lost sight of in all these transactions; the his- 
torians of the period, and indeed, those of sub- 
sequent times, seem to think nothing of the 
desolation and ruin which the prince inflicted on 
three entire provinces of the kingdom in the 
gratification of his revenge! no doubt is ever 
raised as to his right to act thus! at least, if he 
be condemned, it is merely because his conduct 
was rebellious against the king, or because it was 
against his own interests—not that the poor, suf- 
fering, slaughtered, outraged people had any 








thing to do with it! But such is uniformly the 
tale of despotism and irresponsible power ! 
VIL. 

Rather more than two years elapsed after the 
reconciliation of Don Pedro with his father, 
when the latter, who had been gradually de- 
clining in health, sunk under his malady. It 
has been supposed that remorse for the part he 
took in the murder of Inez de Castro hastened 
his death. Wehave doubts about this. Alfonso the 
Brave, was a vain, and vindictive man, and a 
feeble monarch. He died, unregretted, in the 
beginning of the year 1857, his character has 
been thus summed up, “he was a disobedient 
son, an unjust brother, and a harsh father,” but 
the catalogue of his vices might easily be ex- 
tended. 

He was succeeded by his son, Pedro the First, 
surnamed the Just, who had for some time past 
been associated with his father in the govern- 
ment. The prince had unceasingly, in secret, 
cherished the thought of vengeance upon the 
villains who had murdered his wife; he had 
steadily kept this object in view, and was scarcely 
seated on the throne before he set to work to 
carry it out. He confiscated all their posses- 
sions, and proclaimed them traitors to their 
country, whom any one would be justified in 
slaying; and he extended this decree to their 
immediate relatives and retainers. He then en- 
tered into an alliance with Peter the Cruel, King 
of Castile, and sent him ten galleys to assist him 
in his war against Aragon, but at the same time 
made a secret treaty with that monarch, whereby 
he stipulated for the seizure and delivery up to 
him of the three murderers, who were then re- 
siding in Spain; he, in return, engaging to seize 
and deliver up certain obnoxious subjects of the 
King of Castile who had taken refuge in Portu- 
gal. This scheme was one just suited to the 
tortuous and sanguinary policy of Peter, who 
entered into it with great delight. On a given 
day, the refugees on both sides were to be 
arrested, and sent to their respective tyrants in 
chains. Pedro, on his part, was eminently suc- 
cessful in Portugal, and took his measures with 
such secrecy and certainty, that all the Castilian 
refugees in his kingdom were captured, bound, 
and sent across the frontier, where they were 
delivered up to the officers deputed by Peter the 
Cruel to receive them. Peter, in Castile, suc- 
ceeded in capturing Coelho and Gonzalez, with- 
out their being in the least apprised of the fate 
that awaited them. The wretches struggled in 
vain against their captors, and were sent heavily 
ironed to the frontiers of Portugal, where they 
were handed over to Don Pedro’s officers, wh° 
compelled them to walk on foot, fettered as they 
were, all the way to Santarem, where the king 
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then held his court. After suffering every in- 
dignity, they were thrown into a dark dungeon, 
and kept that day without food or water, their 
wrists and ankles swollen, and their tongues 
parched with thirst. The next day they were 
allowed some little refreshment, enough to keep 
them alive for the dreadful entertainment which 
the king had provided for himself. He was 
anxiously awaiting tidings of the arrest of the 
third assassin, Pacheco, and when he heard that 
the latter had managed to escape, his fury knew 
no bounds, and he determined to make up for 
his disappointment, by the intensity of the pain 
he would inflict on the two who were in his 
power. 

The escape of Pacheco was in this wise. 
Early on the morning of the day destined for 
the arrest of himself and his countrymen, he 
left the city in which he abode to join in the 
chase. That no one might apprise him of the 
fate intended for him, and that he might be 
secured immediately on his return, the gates 
were closed, and egress forbidden to the inhabit- 
ants. A poor mendicant, however, whom Pa- 
checo had often relieved, and who had become 
acquainted with the design, resolved to save his 
benefactor. The meanness of his habit and his 
squalid appearance lulled the suspicions of the 
guards, who allowed him to pass through the 
wicket. In the neighboring forest he found 
Pacheco, whom he exhorted to flee from the im- 
minent peril. The better to escape detection he 
clad him in his own mean attire, and advised 
him to flee into Aragon with the first body of 
muleteers he should happen to overtake. Pa- 
checo followed his advice, arrived safely in Ara- 
gon, and afterward joined the Count de Trasta- 
mara in France, to whose fortunes he adhered, 
until he was allowed to revisit his native country 
many years afterward. History does not inform 
us what became of the poor mendicant who thus 
generously saved his benefactor. We can only 
regret that his devotion should have been be- 
stowed on a wretched assassin. 

Pedro, thus baulked of his victim, determined 
to make up for his disappointment by wreaking 
his utmost vengeance on Coelho and Gonzalez. 
He ordered them to be put to the rack in his 
presence, and actually assisted in tying the 
cords which bound them to the infernal machine. 
The torture was then applied, and they were 
asked who was implicated in the murder besides 
themselves, and whether the late king had com- 
municated to them any secrets relating to Don 
Pedro and the lady Constanza, or Donna Inez. 
They refused to answer—the torture was redou- 
bled, but not a word could be got out of either 
of them, nor did they utter a sigh or a groan. 
The king’s fury increased—he bestowed on them 
the most bitter and insulting epithets he could 





think of, but they took no notice of them; and 
at last he became so wild with rage, that he 
seized a heavy hunting-whip and cut Coelho 
across the face with all his might. This indig- 
nity roused the suffering knight to retaliation, 
and he loaded the king with abuse and invective. 
The latter foamed at the mouth, and spit in the 
faces of the assassins; he then ordered their 
mangled bodies to be carried to a scaffold which 
he had caused to be erected in front of his 
palace, with a funeral pyre underneath. 

In a balcony facing the scaffold he caused a 
splendid banquet to be spread, and seated him- 
self at the table with the brothers of Inez and 
his courtiers and officers. At a given signal, 
the wretched Coelho and Gonzalez were dragged 
forward on to the scaffold when they were tied 
back to back. Pedro, standing up with a gob- 
let of wine in his hand shouted to them the name 
of Inez de Castro, and drank to their eternal 
destruction, a toast which was responded to with 
a shout by his guests. He then ordered the ex- 
ecutioners to cut open the breasts of the 
wretched victims, and tear out their hearts. 
This savage mandate having been complied with, 
the pyre was lighted, their hearts and bodies 
were cast into the flames, and, when consumed, 
the ashes were cast to the winds. Pedro, the 
while, carousing and drinking deeply, testifying 
a fiendish joy as the quivering of the bodies of 
his victims showed that they were still sensible 
to pain. And when all was over, he sat down 
with the feeling which we may imagine the arch- 
fiend to experience when he has completed the 
ruin of some noble soul! 

Such was the bloody revenge which Pedro the 
Just! took for the murder of his beloved Inez! 
We are at a loss to decide which showed the 
greatest barbarity ; those who planned and ex- 
ecuted the murder of Inez, or he, who punished 
her assassins! The civilized mind recoils from 
the contemplation of a state of society wherein 
such things were possible. 





VII. 

There is yet another act in the drama, which 
appropriately closes it. 

Pedro had vowed never to rest until he had 
executed ample vengeance on the murderers of 
his wife. He had fulfilled his vow so far as lay 
in his power, but Pacheco had escaped him. 
This reflection was wormwood, but it could not 
be helped. He now resolved to do his utmost to 
honor the remains and the memory of Inez. 

For this purpose he convoked the states of 
his kingdom at Castanedo. All the nobility, 
clergy and public bodies were present, in their 
robes of office. The nuncio*from Pope Innocent 


the 6th who had granted the dispensation for 
the marriage, was present. 


In his hand he 
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held the four gospels, and Pedro solemnly made 
oath upon them that on the 1st of January, 1354, 
(seven years previously, ) he had married Inez de 
Castro; the Bishop of La Guarda, and Don An- 
tonio de Payva then came forward, and in like 
manner testified that they had assisted at the 
celebration of the marriage; the nuncio next 
produced the bull of dispensation and read it 
aloud, and declared that the marriage had re- 
ceived the sanction of the church. The assem- 
bly were thus convinced of the legality of the 
union between Pedro and Inez, and she was 
unanimously declared entitled to the honors due 
to a queen of Portugal; her offspring were also 
declared capable of succeeding to the throne, 
and entitled so to do, in case of the failure of 
issue of the children of Pedro by his first wife 
Constanza. These decrees of the states were 
solemnly registered ; copies of the papal dispen- 
sation of the proceedings, and of the oaths 
taken on this occasion, were then made, and dis- 
tributed throughout the kingdom, so that all 
possibility of disputing the validity of the mar- 
riage hereafter, might be obviated. 

This being done, Pedro next proceeded to 
show due honor to the remains of Inez de Cas- 
tro. He selected the monastery of Alcobaca as 
the most fitting resting-place for them. This 
edifice had been erected in the year 1170, by 
Alfonso the First, to commemorate the taking 
of Santarem from the Moors; it was situated in 
a most romantic and picturesque spot, the 
grounds rose to an immense elevation, com- 
manding a most extensive and beautiful pros- 
pect. The monastery itself was built on a mag- 
nificent scale, and Portuguese historians say of 
it, that ‘‘its cloisters were cities—its sacristy a 
church—and the church a basilisk.”” From Co- 
imbra, where Inez was buried, to Alcobaca was 
a distance of fifty-two miles; but the king was 
resolved that nothing should be wanting to add 
to the magnificence of the funeral honors, and 
he caused the road to be lined on either side, 
the entire length, with persons holding lighted 
tapers, while the body passed. The obsequies 
began in the church of Santa Clara at Coimbra, 
where the body was exhumed: it was then clad 
in royal robes, a crown placed on the head, and 
a sceptre in the hand: thus arrayed, it was 


placed upon a throne, and the court passed be- 
fore the lifeless corpse and did homage to it as 
Queen of Portugal: they were followed by depu- 
tations from the different public bodies of the 
kingdom, and the principal clergy. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, the body was laid on a 
magnificent car, and conveyed to the monastery 
of Alcobaca, accompanied by all the nobility 
and the gentry of the kingdom, in long mourn- 
ing cloaks—the ladies wearing white mourning 
veils. Thousands of spectators lined the road, 
and the effect of the whole procession was one 
of surpassing splendor. The body was received 
at Alcobaca by the abbot and monks, and reli- 
gious services were performed in the church of 
the monastery. After lying in state for some 
time, it was deposited in a vault specially exca- 
vated, contiguous to the transept—Pedro indulg- 
ing ina burst of grief as the remains of the 
woman he had so idolized were lowered into it. 
He caused a space by her side to be reserved 
for himself, and subsequently erected over it 
Gothic mausoleum of hewn stone, in the midst 
of which were placed two magnificent sepulchres 
of white marble—one for the remains of Inez, 
and one for his own. 

The visitor beholds on these beautiful monu- 
ments two recumbent effigies, the size of life, 
one on each tomb. That of Don Pedro repre- 
sents him as a man of severe aspect, with a long 
beard, in the act of drawing his sword. Inez 
is represented with a beautifully sweet and inno- 
cent countenance, dressed in royal robes, and 
adorned with the diadem on her head. ‘ Requi- 
ESCANT IN PACE!” 

Pedro never married again. His reign was 
remarkable for the rigorous mode in which he 
punished licentiousness, and the whimsicality of 
his punishments. He acquired the names of 
‘<the Just” and ‘‘ the Severe,” and his memory 
was long held in reverence by the Portuguese 
people, who were accustomed to say of him, 
‘‘that either Heaven should not have sent him 
at all, or not have taken him away so soon.” 
He died in the year 1367, and was buried by the 
side of his Inez, in the grave which he had con- 
stantly watered with his tears, and in which 
were entombed alike his love, his grief, and his 
hatred of her assassins. 
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BLONDE HATIR. 


WHENCcE that completed form of all completeness ? 
Whence came that high perfection of all sweetness? 
Speak stubborn earth, and tell me where, 0 where 
Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair! 

Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western sun; 
Not—thy soft hand, fair sister! let me shun 


Such follying before thee—yet she had, 

Indeed, locks bright enough to make me mad: 
And they were simply gordained up and braided. 
Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 

Her pearl round ears, white neck, and orbed brow. 





KEATS. 














FAST LIFE IN MEXICO. 


FROM THE ‘‘CAMP AND FIELD,’”’ BY 8. COMPTON SMITH, M. D. 


Amona several very readable books, which we 
have recently looked over, is that of Dr. Comp- 
ton Smith, ‘‘ Chile Con Carne,” meaning food 
with seasoning, cr meat with pepper—a most 
affected and ridiculous title, which has had the 
effect, we doubt not, of preventing more than 
one reader from ascertaining that it is the repul- 
sive sign-board of a very excellent hotel. For 
the work itself we have only commendation, it 
being really a spirited, true to life, and very 
interesting work, as the reader may infer from 
the following extract : 

‘The old, homely adage—‘ It takes all sorts 
of people to make a world”—may, with very 
little alteration, be applied to the composition of 
an army in the field; for, truly, it takes many 
varieties of men, to make up its complete or- 
ganization. 

The soldier, he who carries a knapsack strap- 
ped to his back, like Pilgrim’s load of sin, and 
the musket upon his shoulder, with the cotton 
haversack—the receptacle of the day’s scanty 
fare—under the left arm; who, in regular rou- 
tine, takes his turn at guard-mounting and 
fatigue duty; who has neither will nor soul of 
his own, but must yield in slavish obedience to 
the tyrant, Discipline; whose law is the whim 
or caprice of some petty upstart officer; who, 
at the word of command, must unflinchingly 
bare his breast to the iron storm of the battle, 
and pour out his life-blood without a murmur ; 
this man is but one ingredient that goes to make 
up the unit of an army. 

There are numerous employees of the quarter- 
master and commissary departments, the arti- 
sans, the teamsters and mule-drivers ; the clerks, 
factotums and servants; the contractors, specu- 
lators and letter-writers; as well as the black- 
legs, whisky-sellers and pickpockets, with their 
coadjutors, the courtezans of the camp; all these 
elements form important components of the 
great whole. 

The last-named gentry, in our army, did not 
confine their operations to the garrisoned towns, 
and the permanent camps; but were frequently 
found accompanying the trains, as they passed 
to and from our depots, often in the capacity of 
teamsters, 

In some secret corner of their wagons, the 
monte-bank, the faro-box, and the roulette-cloth, 
With its gilded figures and emblazoned eagle, the 








keno-urn, or the wheel of fortune, were snugly 
stowed away, side by side with the whisky-keg; 
to be placed in tempting array upon the tail- 
boards of their wagons on arriving at the first 
camping-ground for the night. These men could 
accommodate themselves to any change of circum- 
stances, or any ostensible occupations, in order 
to carry on their game of plucking the poor sol- 
dier. 

One would hardly recognize in the unkemped, 
coarsely dressed, and dirt-and-tar begrimed 
teamster, mounted on the nigh mule of the rear 
span, and vociferously yelling to the little leader, 
as he springs to the ascent of the hill, the over- 
dressed and Frenchified swell he had observed 
dealing the cards at the richly-laden monte-table 
of the ‘*Dos Amigos,” the evening previous. 
Yet it is the same man. The long, and, in spite 
of the dirt, which would disguise them, the de- 
licate and supple fingers of the dealer are now 
all that remain, by which he may be iden- 
tified. 

Yesterday, the troops were paid off a long-due 
installment, and, as a large escort accompanies 
the train, with the money in their pockets, our 
‘professional gentleman” dons his teamster’s 
suit, and presents himself at the office of the 
quartermaster for a ‘berth.’ His partners at- 
tend to ‘ business’ in the town and at the camp, 
while he follows, to attend to their mutual in- 
terest on the road. 

At night, after his team is stripped, watered, 
and fed, and his own supper of fried bacon and 
army-bread is hastily disposed of, he prepares 
for business. First, his private corner is ex-~ 
amined; the whisky-keg is unrolled from the 
folds of blankets, which have protected it from 
the close inspection of the wagon-master, and 
deposited in some convenient place; as it is to 
perform an important function during the per- 
formances of the night. Then, if the night is 
calm, two empty porter-bottles are called into 
requisition, to hold each a stump of a sperm 
candle. These are placed upon the ground, un- 
der the cover of some friendly clump of bushes, 
which would hide the light from that part of the 
camp occupied by the commanding officer of the 
escort. The tail-board of the wagon is now un- 
hinged, and laid upon the ground between the 
lights; a pack of Spanish cards, prepared be- 
forehand, is placed upon the board, in little piles 
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symmetrically arranged, with ‘caballo,’ ‘rey,’ 
‘corona,’ and ‘espada’ uppermost. The dealer, 
seating himself with his legs doubled under him, 
and a bandanna hankerchief spread before him, 
on which is piled, in tempting array, his golden 
‘bank,’ now makes proclamation of—< free 
whisky to any gentleman who feels disposed to 
risk a quarter on a game, at which any one may 
easily make a fortune!’ 

Men, whose money weighs heavily in their 
pockets, and whose dusty palates long for the 
whisky, soon gather around the gambler. Down 
goes the money on the cards, and the whisky 
down the thirsty throats. 

As the fiery ‘rotgut’ inflames the brain, the 
betters become more reckless, and their ‘ anties’ 
increase from quarters, to halves, and dollars. 
The dealer understands his business; he is a 
good judge of human nature, and knows who to 
‘clean out’ at once—and so dismiss, half wild 
with the wretched liquor and his losses—and 
who to amuse, and play with, as the cat toys 
with her little captive before she swallows him. 
The game vacillates and vibrates up and down the 
scale of luck; the better now losing, now win- 
ning, now gaining stake after stake. The dealer 
damns the cards, swears that fortune is against 
him, and calls for a new deal to change the luck. 
The new deal is made, and still the lucky better 
rakes down the silver. Emboldened by success, 
he now ventures aneagle. The cool, unexcitable 
gambler scarcely condescends to notice the gold ; 
but, as luck would have it, it slips into the bank. 
There was no cheating—that the better could 
observe—it was all fair—only a turn of luck. 
He tries it again; and again he loses; and still 
loses, with an oceasional turn in his favor. By 
this time the game, with the help of the free 
whisky, becomes exciting; the better will make 
or break ; down goes his entire pile on ‘ kavalle,’ 
the dealer makes a careless slang remark, while 
a close observer might detect a half-expressed 
smile of exultation on his skinny lips; and up 
comes the ‘ woman ;’ the soldier is ‘ cleaned out!’ 
Cursing his duck, and more than half-crazed with 
the excitement of the liquor and the play, he 
seeks his blanket, from which he is soon aroused 
by the shrill, sleep-banishing notes of the re- 
Veille. 

Sometimes, however, these fellows find their 
match, Greek meets Greek, and, with all their 
cunning in the deal, the tables are turned upon 
them; the ‘bank is burst,’ they are ‘ cleaned 


out.’ All who took part in the campaign on our 


line, are familiar with the story of ‘ Little Red, 
the lucky teamster,’ as he was called in the 
train. The story is a good one, and I will re- 
late it. 


Little Red had belonged to some volunteer 


returned home. But he chose to remain with 
the army; and as quarter-master’s men were in 
demand, and good pay was offered, he applied 
to @ wagon-master and obtained the place of a 
teamster in a train. He soon attracted atten- 
tion throughout the train, by his diminutive 
form, which was always enveloped in a reu 
flannel shirt, much too large for him, and by the 
cleanly and sleek condition of his mules. It 
was here he obtained the cognomen by which he 
was known along the line, and even on the mus- 
ter rolls of the head wagon-master. 

Little Red had amused himself by observing 
the tricks of the gamblers, and occasionally try- 
ing his hand, till he at length fancied he had hit 
upon a scheme, by which he could not only play 
a good hand himself, but, by following up his 
system, might be able to break the bank. He 
chose to try his plan, at first with the Mexican 
gamblers, as Yankee shrewdness could readily 
cope with Mexican knavery. He was successful, 
and won largely. Having now a good bank of 
his own, he essayed the more skillful American 
gamblers, and with equal success. He had now 
won several thousand dollars. 

One night, while betting at. monte, at the 
‘Dos Amigos,’ his Mexican lady-love—for Little 
Red, as fortune had favored him, was inclined 
to indulge in the luxury of an amante—entered 
the saloon, and, gently tapping him on the 
cheek with her fan, motioned him to a private 
interview, when she informed him of an attempt 
that would be made, by a party of Mexicans, to 
murder and rob him that night as he should 
leave the saloon, on his way to her house. He 
treated the matter lightly, but promised to be 
on his guard. 

During the evening his usual good fortune 
attended him; and when he left the house, it 
was with his pockets heavy with the gold of the 
dealer’s bank. 

He had nearly reached the residence of his 
amante, which was not far from the Puente de la 

Virgen, when he was suddenly confronted by 
half a dozen Mexican desperadoes, with their 
drawn knives gleaming in the moonlight. Lit- 
tle Red was prepared for them, and drawing ® 
revolver from under his shirt, braced himself 
against the wall, and began to lay the greasers 
about him. He shot three dead upon the spot, 
and winged two others. The sixth cut-throat, 
finding the American more than his match, was 
glad to make his escape unhurt. 

The affair was noised over the city, on the 
following morning. 

Colonel E. was in command of the city at that 
time, and had an unlimited authority in matters 
of police, and the dispensation of laws of his 
own ereation. He was so desirous to do justice 





regiment, whose term of service expiring, had 


to the Mexicans, that he often over-reached the 
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point, and was actually guilty of acts of great 
injustice to his own countrymen. 

The gallant defense which Little Red had 
made, and which was deserving of much com- 
mendation, was represented to the officer, by 
the friends and comrades of the assassins, as a 
wholesale and unprovoked murder. 

The young man was immediately arrested, 
and, without being permitted to give a correct 
explanation of the affair, was loaded with heavy 
irons, and dispatched to the camp, to accompany 
a train of wagons, which was to leave next day 
for Camargo; from whence he was ordered ‘to 
be shipped to New Orleans. This was the mode 
of disposing of such persons as became repug- 
nant to the temporary and tyrannous command- 
ants of the town. 

Little Red begged for the privilege of return- 
ing to the house of the Mexican woman, to whose 
keeping every cent of his money had been in- 
trusted. This reasonable request was refused, 
and, without a dime in his pocket, he was hur- 
ried out of the country. 

On arriving at New Orleans, his irons were 
knocked off, and he was turned out on the levee, 
entirely destitute; with not even the means of 
obtaining a breakfast. 

Wandering thoughtfully along the levee, Little 
Red observed a vessel loading for the Rio Grande. 
He went on board, and telling his story to the 
captain, solicited the favor of working his pass- 
age for the voyage. The captain, being a genu- 
ine, warm-hearted sailor, was struck with the 
ingenuousness of the young man, and the evident 
injustice of his treatment; he not only offered 
him a free passage, but advanced him money to 
purchase a respectable suit of clothes, and in- 
vited him to make the vessel his home while she 
remained in port. After arriving at Matamoras, 
the captain further furnished him with the means 
to reach Camargo; from whence he reached 
Monterey, with a returning train; having been 
absent some four weeks. In the mean time a 
change had occurred in the administration of jus- 
tice in the city, and he could return unmolested. 

The most remarkable part of the story, how- 
ever, is yet to be told. Little Red lost no time 
in finding the residence of his Mexican friend, 
Who received him joyfully. She was a poor girl, 
In most indigent circumstances; and had not 
yet consoled herself with a new lover. Yet she 
had not touched a claco of the fifteen thousand 
dollars, which he had entrusted to her keeping! 
but returned the bag of gold, in precisely the 
same condition she had buried it, on the morn- 
ing of his arrest. Little Red generously re- 
warded the faithful custodian of his: treasure, 
by pressing upon her acceptance one-third of his 
winnings; with a portion of which, he pur- 
chased her a comfortable home in San Francisco, 





and eschewing gambling for the future, returned, 
soon after, to his friends, somewhere in Tennes- 
see. 

On one occasion, I was accompanying a train 
escort, and we had encamped at the stream of 
Papa Gallios. There was, along with us, Ser- 
geant K., of the 16th regiment, one of the new 
levies. The sergeant had served with the 1st 
Ohio regiment, and was at the taking of Mon- 
terey. He had returned home, and afterward 
enlisted in the new regiment, and was now again 
on his return home, ona sick furlough. Being, 
as he expressed it, but a passenger, and without 
a mess, I had invited him to join with me, and 
share my tent. 

As usual, a monte-dealer had opened his bank, 
and was calling upon the votaries of fortune to 
sacrifice at her shrine. 

The sergeant, observing that, as he had not 
money enough to take him home, he would try 
his luck at the game. Accordingly, he left me, 
and wended his way toward the circle which 
had gathered around the gambler. I turned into 
my blankets, and soon forgot all things about 
me, in pleasant dreams of home. 

About midnight the sergeant returned with 
his handkerchief filled with gold; I shouid think 
from its weight he had over a thousand dollars. 

“ Here, doctor,” said he, ‘‘I’m in luck to- 
night ; I’ve almost burst up that fellow’s bank!” 

‘‘ How much have you won?” I asked care- 
lessly, for, in fact, I was too sleepy to take much 
interest in his good luck. 

‘¢T don’t know exactly; but. as he had about 
fifteen hundred dollars in his bank, and the other 
boys were not betting much, and there is but a 
precious little of it left, I should think I’ve 
about got the fellow’s pile! By heavens! Ill 
return, and make a finish of him!” 

‘¢ But, sergeant! come back a moment, a word 
with you before you go—” 

‘Well! what is it! Talk fast,” said he. 
‘‘He’s playing against luck, and if I don’t get 
back soon, the boys will have used him up. One 
or two anties more, and I’ll not leave a dollar in 
his bank.” 

I perceived that the free whisky of the gam- 
bler was doing its work on the brain of the ser- 
geant; and, knowing that the knave would soon 
have the advantage of him, and carry the good 
luck over to the bank, I persuaded him to de- 
posite a portion of his winnings with me, as he 
would not require a very heavy stake to finish 
the game, now so near its close. 

‘By Jove! You're right, old fellow !” said he, 
‘help yourself; but don’t be greedy, leave mo 
enough to finish him up genteelly.” 

He laid the handkerchief again upon my blan- 
ket, and gathering up several handsful of the 
heaviest pieces, I slipped them under my bed- 
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ding. It was too dark for him to observe how 
frequently my hands returned to the charge; 
but at last, growing impatient, he snatched up 
what remained, and returned to the work. 

But it seemed that in his brief absence, the 
fickle goddess had deserted her friends of the 
earlier hours of the night, and had now gone 
over to the dealer. His pile had evidently in- 
creased. 

“‘IT go an eagle on the ‘corona,’”’ cried the 
sergeant, as he threw the gold piece on the pile 
of papers that picture represented, and watched 
the run of the cards. The espado won, and the 
ten dollars were added to the bank. 

‘¢ Well, then, here’s two eagles more on the 
horse!” But the horse, too, had become un- 
lucky, and carried the gold to the wrong side of 
the board. Again and again the sergeant sees 
his gold pieces swallowed up in the all-devouring 
bank. 

A fresh application to the free drink, and he, 
determined to recover the ground he has lost, 
now ventures ten eagles on acard. The banker 
coolly shuffles off his papers—his own lucky 
card turns up, and he gathers the money to his 
own pile. 

So the game continued, till the sergeant had 
lost the last piece I had left in his handkerchief. 
Again he returned to me, much excited, and de- 
manded the whole of the money I had retained. 
He was confident he could yet break the bank. 
I saw it was useless to endeavor to dissuade him 
from further ventures against the cunning gam- 
bler; he was now in for it, and nothing short of 
the loss of the last cent he possessed would re- 
call him to reason. I, therefore, pretended to 
hand over to him the whole of what remained of 
his money; but really reserving more than the 
half of it. 

As the guards were being relieved for the last 
time in the morning, the sergeant returned, and 
entering the tent, awoke me with the request 
for the loan of an eagle or so. 

‘“‘Hillo! is that you, sergeant?” 

‘¢Yes!’’ said he, in a half serious, half com- 
ical tone of voice—‘‘ what is left of me—can’t 
you lend me a few anties against that damned 
monte-dealer ?” 

“What, my dear fellow! has the luck gone 
the wrong way, at last?” 

“Yes! yes! That monte-fellow is the very 
devil for luck ; he has cleaned me out completely 
—not even left me a dime for morning bitters. 
Iam not alone, however; he has whipped out 
the crowd. Why! would you believe it, that 
fellow has won over three thousand dollars to- 
night !” 

I consoled the por fellow, with the assurance 
that I might have told him as much; and showed 
him the folly of not remaining content with 





what he had won in the early part of the night. 


‘* But come, now, a truce to preaching; | 
me ten dollars.” “ery 


‘No, sergeant, you have lost enough already; 
and I will not loan youacent. Lie down, and 
get a nap; ’tis almost reveille time,” 

‘* Well, then, here goes for it ;” and, stretch. 
ing himself upon the blankets, he was soon 
snoring like a high-pressure steamboat. 

On our arrival at Camargo, we found the 
steamboat ‘‘ Rough and Ready” fired up, and 
ready to start down the river to Matamoras. My 
friend, the sergeant, hastened to the office of 
the quarter-master, and obtained his transporta- 
tion papers ; and, on his return, came to bid me 
good-by, with a very lugubrious expression of 
countenance. 

‘Doctor !” said he, ‘it’s likely I may never 
see you again—but would it be too great a favor 
to ask of an old friend—the loan—of—say—five 
—dol-lars, or so? It’s a long way between here 
and Ohio—and you know I’ve not the first red 
cent for the—extras !” 

‘* Well, sergeant,” said I, ‘‘ promise me, upon 
the honor of a soldier, that you will not beta 
dollar of it upon monte, or any other game, and 
I will advance you money enough to take you 
home like a gentleman, and something handsome 
left when you get there.” 

*Tll promise you any thing you ask, my 
friend,” said he, grasping my hand; ‘but I 
will be grateful for a small amount ; five or ten 
dollars is all I will accept.’ 

‘‘But do I understand you to accede to my 
terms ?” 

‘*Yes, yes! doctor; I promise, upon the ho- 
nor of a gentleman, not only, not to bet ona 
card, during my voyage home, but never again 
to indulge in the vicious and ungentlemanly 
practice—so help me—heaven !” 

Enough said, sergeant! here, hold out your 
hands—both of them—so, here; and I pro- 
ceeded to count out leisurely, piece after piece, 
the gold I had pocketed of his winnings, till I 
had piled upon his outstretched palms over six 
hundred dollars. 

He stood lost in amazement, till I had counted 
out the last eagle; then, dropping his hands, 
and scattering a golden shower of doubloons, 
eagles, and double eagles, upon the ground at 
our feet, refused to accept a single dollar, till! 
had explained the mystery. When I at last 
bade him farewell, he was in comfortable pos 
session of one of the best state-rooms of the 
‘¢‘ Rough and Ready.”’ P 

I have never since met the sergeant; but if 
this book should chance to meet his eye, he will, 
no doubt, smile to see himself ‘in print,” and 
pardon a friend of the olden times for the liberty 
he has taken with him. 














A FALL SUSPENSION. 


[Showing how an unfortunate youth failed, in consequence of a branch with which he was connected, 
and its apple-ication to a very ancient example.] 


Wuen Adam moved to pluck the apple, And soon they found themselves suspended— 
And Eva seconded as “ Vice,” Suspended from the Eden list. 

They little deemed their hopes of safety And to this day, when stealing apples, 
Hung on the Tree of Paradise. How oft on tree or garden fence 

But disobedience brought sorrow, The school-boy waits his fall—like Adam, 
Ere long the golden fruit was missed, In wild, expectant, dire suspense. 
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‘‘WHO STRUCK BILLY PATTERSON?” 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 


‘What Song the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women, though puzzling 


questions, are not beyond all conjecture.”—ASir 


Browne's Hydriotaphia. 


“ Desipiunt omnes aeque actu.”— Horace. 


To trace out the intricate involvement of so- 
ciety in any kind of hallucination, (and society 
is always entangled partially in something of the 
kind, for instance, the prevalence of the belief in 
Witchcraft, Magic, Vampirism, Alchemy, As- 
trology, Ghosts, Lycanthrophy, Spiritualism, 
etc.,) and to develop the reaction of these faiths 
upon the social fabric, would be one of the most 
interesting tasks a man could assign himself, as 
well as one of the most useful in the convictions 
it would effect. Not less interesting is it, nor 
less important, at least, to him who would be- 
come a ‘Professor of Human Nature”—and 
such should every writer of fiction, who aims at 
truth and artistic completeness, strive to become 
—to observe the enormity of psychological dis- 
tortion that characterizes every one who has 
given himself up to the pursuit of a ‘fixed idea,” 
or who is become the victim of some mental 
dicesthesia. How much the novelist may profit 
by close study of the soul’s workings, and moral 
deflections under the influence of any such 
fanaticism—I use the word in its most compre- 
hensive sense—every reader of fiction will rea- 
dily discover. Take, for instance, Hawthorne, 
and notice how entirely the interest he throws 
around his creations depends upon their pursuit 
of one object. The Maule family, the Pyn- 
cheons, Hollingsworth, Ethan Brande, Hester, 
all follow out the idea in one undeviating straight 
line. Edgar Poe also fascinates us, especially by 
his masterly handling of this species of mor- 
bidity. The German Hoffmann, wildest of the 
wild in fancy, casts his weird spell about us by 
means of the same processes; Herman Melville 
is a Grand-Master of the Order—witness Captain 
Ahab ; we trace it in all of Dickens’ writ- 
ings; it gives character to Lady Macbeth; 
clothes Hamlet in his sombre garb; flashes in 
gray Lear’s distraught eyes ; engorges the ‘‘dusk 
Moor’s” heart; peoples Faust’s soul with de- 
structive longings—makes up, in fact, half of the 
world’s dear loves in literature. 

It is the moving principle of every enthusiast, 
this pursuit of a fixed idea. The most terrible 
-and pernicious consequence that comes from it, is 
the completeness of the torsion with which it 
bends a man to its own purposes—moulds him, 
cuts him down, or stretches him out according 
to the measure of its Procrustean bed; hardens 








him, blinds him, makes him selfish, beats the 
humanity out of him, and stuffs him, heart and 
soul, as it lists, until he becomes like a fowl 
trussed for the oven, a simple shell in which we 
may bring out the savory effects of our truffles, 

We desire to illustrate, in the following story, 
a peculiar reaction of just such a fixed idea upon 
a peculiarly constituted individual, and to indi- 
cate to what extremities the idea may lead us. 

Some years ago, there came to the city of B. 
a little weazen-visaged Parisian, by name Blaise 
Fery. He brought a wife with him, and being 
without capital, was content to pursue, in a 
small shop, his principal resource, the art ton- 
sorial in all its ramifications and refinements. 
Madame ¥ery, as she styled herself on the sign 
that adorned the one front window of the house 
they dwelt in, had been a grisette, and conse- 
quently, took naturally to millinery. By means of 
their joint earnings and that economy which is so 
admirably the faculty of the French, the couple 
managed to achieve a comfortable living, nay, 
had even begun to'lay by a small sum with the 
intention of enlarging their respective establish- 
ments upon the first occasion. Madame Fery 
was a little woman, who, without being at all 
brilliant, could yet claim a knowledge of her 
business, and a practical common sense that 
helped her to ayail herself of this knowledge. 
Upon occasion, she evinced a fine capacity for 
sharp words and tongue-flashings, that kept M. 
Blaise upon his p’s and q’s, and often sent him 
away to his shop with his shoulders elevated into 
a Soeratic shrug. 

As for M. Blaise himself, as regards the prime 
developments of his character, we can best de- 
fine him by the employment of an expressive 
word in his own language, which has a signifi- 
cance that cannot be adequately expressed in 
English, M. Fery was a fat. Selfishness, 
complacency, and a grand desire for wealth, for 
the sake of the importance it is capable of be- 
stowing, were the prominent features of oad 
worthy barber. Conjoin to these a groveling 
belief in a kind of destiny attempered to his own 
inferior nature, and sufficiently strong to make 
him absurdly credulous of every thing that pro- 
mised him emolument, and add also some re 
deeming indefatigability in the pursuit of his 
own selfish ends, and you have M. Blaise Fery. 
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In person, he was excessively ugly, being small, 
wry-necked, round-skouldered, with arms dis- 
proportionately long, a small, fat, flabby hand, 
and a face repulsive, by reason of its shiny, 
splotched sallowness ; close, piggish gray eyes ; 
low forehead, pinched, snuffy nose, under which 
a rank growth of moustache hinted that he was 
like most doctors, without faith in his own art; 
gross, sensual mouth and chin—a very ugly 
man. He had a great talkativeness, plenty of 
the artifice of low cunning, and a brisk, lively, 
finger-snapping manner, born of his self-satis- 
faction. 

Has the reader ever noticed the rampant do- 
minion which a cant phrase, or word, a brief 
slang expression, proverb, or such like, obtains 
for a while with the mass, until it is ousted out 
by the increasing popularity of some later one? 
Take, for instance, things within the recollection 
of every one—‘ All right, my cove!” ‘Yes 
siree!” ‘**Hold up your gun up!” ‘Face the 
music!” ‘Let her went!” ‘The man in the 
white hat (or the claret-colored coat, or who 
smoked in the omnibus) is’ about!” “Let her 
slide!” ‘*Wade in, Lemons!” ‘ All right on the 
Goose Question!” and a thousand others. The 
‘‘slangiferous”’ synonyms for money, or for the 
state of intoxication, (which have been too 
thoroughly stated by one Meister Karl, of famous 
erudition, to need any further discussion, ) or, in 
fact, any species of slang, will, by a proper 
study and comparison, be found to have a regu- 
lar period of origin, of predominance and of de- 
cadence. Indeed, Trench might have made quite 
a pretty chapter for his ‘‘Study of Words,” had 
he observed ‘Slang as indicative of Social Con- 
dition.” Compare the phrase that familiarly 
means ‘he is drunk,” at the present time, with 
the one expressing that condition when Pelham 
was written, and then place the two beside the 
phrase or word in supreme fashion at the time 
when, after a spree, Dick Steele wrote his 
“Idlers” from a prison or spunging-house, or 
Ben Jonson boozed at the Mermaid. It is a 
lesson in social progress. Another circumstance 
connected with slang. It travels very slowly. 
The expression, for instance, that we have read 
above, ‘All right on the Goose Question!” 
which died out east of the Alleghenies some 
years ago, now prevails in the west and south- 
West, and is beginning to be everywhere quoted 
in Missouri and Kansas. At the time we refer 
our story to, the mysterious expression, ‘‘ Who 
struck Billy Patterson?” was everywhere asked, 
and nowhere answered in the city of B. It is 
our object to show how our worthy Blaise was 
affected by so abracadabral a subject. 

He had been barber in B, for about eighteen 
months, and had attained to some imperfect un- 





derstanding and utterance of our language, when 
one day a ‘‘Sikesy” customer came into his 
shop to have his “‘ soap-locks” greased. 

‘*Hello, Blaise! Bong jure. ‘Who struck 
Billy Patterson?’ ” 

‘* By gar!” answered Blaise, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, ‘‘I duzzn’t not know vat you tell 
to me. Who is dat M. Beely Pattsonn, ven he 
vas readee, eh? TI have moch listen about him, 
mais, by gar, I not comprehend nussin’. Who is 
he?” 

‘*What! don’t know Billy Patterson? You, 
a barber? Pshaw, Blaise, tell that to the 
marines.” 

«By gar, you speak all time ze reedle,” said 
Blaise, impatiently. 

‘No, Blaise—no, no, you can’t come it over 
me in that style, old hoss, I’m too old a bird to 
be ketched with chaff, / am.” 

Shortly after this, Blaise was standing in his 
shop-door, with scissors in hand and comb in 
hair, when a drunken Irishman came staggering 
down the street. 

‘¢‘ Hooray!” shouted he, ‘‘I’m ivery stip of the 
way from County Coruk, and who’se the mon 
it'll say Saint Pathrick warn’t a jintleman? Be 
jabers, the top o’ the mornin’ to yees, Misther 
Frog, and kin ye dimonstherate till me the mon 
that sthrook Patt Riley?” and he went on, im- 
ploring somebody ‘for the loove of the blissid 
Vargin, jist till thread on the laste morsel of the 
tail uv me coat, be jabers!” 

‘‘Diable!” said Blaise, as he went back into 
his shop nibbling away at his frowsy moustache, 
‘¢diable! dat mus’ be un grand homme, dat dey 
so moche for him say, dat Meester Patsonn, ou 
Patrilee, vat his name be. Blaise, mon amt, you 
muss fin’ him out, so dat you talk about him like- 
also, as ze barberre is of affair always knowing.” 

A staid, respectable, hearty merchant now 
entered the shop, and seating himself, began to 
read the paper while Blaise lathered away at his 
chin. 

‘‘M’sieu,” said Blaise, “‘I have von grand 
desire to know vat vas ze perfide rascall vat have 
struck ce respectable citizen, M’sieu Beely Patt- 
rilee,” and he bowed, and scraped, and flourished 
his razor as if it were the biton of the thrice 
illustrious maestro, Max Maretzek. 

The ‘‘solid man” started, so that Blaise drew 
blood from his chin, and frowningly exclaimed— 

‘‘T never joke. It takes all my time to attend 
to my own business. Your wit will not be ap- 
preciated by your present audience.” 

‘¢Pardieu!” muttered Blaise to himself, as 
the equable man went out, ‘‘I tink dat you bis- 
ness have to do wid Pattsonn hisself.” 

After dinner, a fat, jolly fun-lover of a Will 
Honeycomb came in to have his whiskers brush- 
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ed, and he and Blaise rattled off many a word of 
small talk. 

‘‘By gar! if you is at post, can you say to 
me ze name of ze rascall zat have struck zat esti- 
mable gen’l’man, M’sieu Beely Pattrilee ?”’ 

Honeycomb roared. 

‘Pretty good, Blaise, very good, indeed—ha, 
ha, excellent! ha, ha, ha, I didn’t think you had 
so much wit, ha, ha. Monsieur Beely Patt Rilee/ 
Ho, ho, ho! Imustrememberthat. It will bear 
telling. Very good—very good, indeed. The 
best thing I’ve heard in a long time. Monsieur 
Beely Pattrilee, ha, ha! Bravo, Blaise.” 

‘«Pardoun, m’sieu, I did mean M’sieu Beely 
Patsonn. I tink dere is ze difference to ze one 
and to ze ozzer. Oui?” 

‘‘Oh, no, Blaise, Patt Rilee is far the best. 
Stick to it, old boy, and you'll make your for- 
tune,” said Honeycomb as he departed. 

*« Misertcorde!”’ cried Blaise, ‘‘I cannot com- 
prehend, not at all. Von say, ‘old hoss, can’t 
come.’ Vat mean he? Anuzzer vant to combat 
ze mai—who he be—vat beat Beely Pattrilee. 
Anuzzer tell me to mind only my own affair ven 
I ask him vid politesse for to tell me how dis is, 
and den anuzzer [ tink vill die in papoleppic 
fitzes ven I tell him jus’ ze same ting, he so dam 
very riseeble. By gar, Blaise Fery, you be in ze 
midnight alltogezzer.”’ 

That same evening, after having closed his 
shop, Blaise started for his home at the usual 
hour. On the way he chanced to pass by a pub- 
lic square, where a political meeting was in full 
blast. Blaise paused a moment to listen to the 
thunderous declamation of an aspiring partisan. 
He was launching, in loudest tones and intensest 
vituperation, the usual fleet of ‘‘ anathema ma- 
ranatha’’ against the opposite party. 

‘* These slow coaches, my fellow-citizens, these 
inane, lifeless, nerveless, muscle-less, boneless 
jelly-bags, whither would they lead you? With 
what questions would they have you content 
yourselves? I have shown you how dangerous 
is the state of affairs—in what avery precarious 
situation is our unhappy country—on the brink 
of what a fathomless precipice we totter, ready 
at any moment’s warning to tumble headlong 
into a dark abyss of desolation, annihilation, 
and destruction. [Cheers.] And yet, fellow- 
citizens, what do these political hacks propose? 
Do they try to save you? Do they offer any 
plan of salvation, any scheme of amelioration ? 
any method of relief? No, fellow-citizens, no, 
no, no! [Enthusiastic applause.] What is the 
platform they have adopted? the motto of the 
banner they summon you to march under? their 
watchword? It is summed up in a single word, 
fellow-citizens, one word, a shame and a disgrace 
to the country that gives them birth-right, to 
the mothers that gave them suck! Fellow- 








citizens, their platform, their banner-moito, 
their watchword, is this, ‘Tell us who struck 
Billy Patterson!’” [Tremendous and uproari- 
ous laughter, cheering, and applause. ] 

‘By Gar,” said Blaise, ‘‘dere’s dat dam Beely 
Pattsonn vonce more again.” 

‘‘ Who says damn Billy Patterson,” growled 
voice in the crowd. 

‘‘ Bedad, and ets me that does that same,” 
answered another. 

They ‘clinched and fout,” and Blaise escaped 
from the consequent row with a torn coat and 
‘*smashed beaver.” 

‘By Gar,” said he, foaming with rage, ‘TI let 
ze dam sot, Beely Pattrilee be anuzzer time,” and 
he went home, 

Blaise dreamt that night that the man “zat 
struck M. Beely Pattrilee’ was committing a 
felonious assault and battery upon his worshipful 
self, and consequently when he woke he had ad- 
ditional motives for vengeance upon this singular 
‘* villain and raseall,’’ who had already put him 
to such an extent of torture in the way of cor- 
poral punishment and baffled curiosity. During 
several days Blaise continued to suffer from the 
persecutions of this ubiquitous and universally- 
inquired-for individual, so disseminative of his 
shoulder-hitting propensities. He asked a man 
who happened to have the tooth-ache, and was 
politely referred to a place ‘‘ payed with good 
intentions ;” another told him in a very myste- 
rious tone that the man was keeper for the 
elephant with the bob-tail; another informed 
him that ‘‘ Beely” had him safe in prison, and 
that his trial was speedily to come off, when, 
doubtless, ‘‘ Beely’—who appeared to be a very 
influential man—would have him hung, a pros- 
pect pleasing in the extreme to Blaise. Another 
informed him that the individual in question, 
being very eccentric, was to be found only ona 
rainy day, pacing a certain street at a certain 
hour, and could be known by the white hat, cor- 
duroy breeches, and calico coat which he wore— 
in consequence of which information Blaise en- 
dured a tremendous ducking during the hour in 
which he waited to see the wondrous assailant 
of M. Beely Pattrilee. 

Having failed in this, and the statement in 
regard to the elephant being corroborated by the 
testimony of a couple of disinterested persons, 
Blaise felt sure that now his curiosity was t0 
be satisfied. In accordance with the polite in- 
formation volunteered by the strangers, he 
sought the animal in a lumber yard some two 
miles out of town. 

‘‘T vish, if you please it, m’sieur, to see ze 
vite el’phant, vid ze bob-tail, vid ze keeper vid 
ze vite hat,” said he to the olerk. 

‘Oh, my dear sir, we are very sorry, but he 
left here a week since, and is at the —— Hotel.” 
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«Is ze keeper all time wid ze el’phant ?” 

‘¢ All the time sir, night and day.” 

At the hotel he was referred elsewhere, and 
thence to a fourth place, where finally he was 
told to go to a certain bank, and, if he would 
accost the teller privately, he might get a sight 
at the mysterious beast, ‘‘ze vite el’phant vid 
ze bob-tail, vid ze keeper vid ze vite hat.” 

«¢ But look here, stranger,” said his kind in- 
formant, ‘*the man is precious busy, and will be 
very unwilling to take time to wait on you. 
He makes a great deal of money and is all the 
time handling it, and counting it over. The 
only way for you to succeed is to give him a 
good cigar, tip him half-a-dollar, address him in 
a confidential undertone, and not let him put 
you off. Be very polite, but stick by him, and 
he will show you the animal, if you are sufli- 
ciently persistent.” 

‘Bleu de ma coeur, oui, je comprends” said 
Blaise, shaking his head, and away he pattered 
to the bank, sanguine of his object at last. 

It was a very amusing sight, this visit of the 
little Frenchman to the bank. “He noticed the 
signs ‘‘ Paying Teller,” and ‘Receiving Teller,” 
opposite their respective desks. 

“Auf, by gar! I tink ze Receive Tellarr is 
ze von zat is for me. Ze von vat have all time 
to pay some money have not ze good disposition.” 

‘‘M’sieur” said he, addressing the teller with 
his profound obeisance. 

“‘T have ze honor to vish you avery good 
day.” 

‘*What do you want ?” 

‘‘ Pardi, m’sieur, you are excellent clever. I 
have ze exquisite pleasure you to present vid 
von cigar altogezzer admirable. I desire if you 
so vastly please me to favor to have von leetle 
prospect at ze el’phant vid ze bob-tail, vid ze 
keeper vid ze vite hat, vat you have secure in 
ze vault, as am correctly inform by a gentle- 
man of excellent good manner.” 

“Pll tell you what it is, my foreign friend,” 
said the exasperate clerk, ‘‘you have brought 
your jokes to the wrong market. If you have 
nothing better to do you must not come here 
to bother us.” 

‘Oui, oui,” said Blaise vivaciously, ‘zat vat 
zey tell me, m’sieur, you is very much preoccu- 
pied, I doubt not, and I am exceeding chagrin 
to disturb ze progress of your affair, but I have 
von grand desire to see ze el’phant, and (lower- 
ing his voice to a confidential tone,) in verity, I 
have important affair vid ze el’phant’s keeper, if 
you vill so moch as to accommodate me.” 

The teller made no answer, and seemed to 
take no notice of Blaise, who stood aside while 
Several persons were waited on. Then he 
stepped forward again, and throwing a half- 
dollar upon the counter, said— 





‘‘M’sieu, I have not objection to make rea- 
sonable compensation of ze time dat you con- 
sume yourself in making me to see ze el’phant 
and his keeper, mais my own hours is of price, 
likealso.”’ 

‘*What in the mischief do you want?” 

“* By gar!” replied Blaise, growing angry, ‘‘I 
have tree time tell you zat which I will have, 
and now you again demand it tome. Sacre! 
it is insult to my honor! I tell you vonce yet 
again, I desire—to see—ze vite el’phant vid ze 
bob-tail, vid ze keeper vid ze vite hat, vat is 
anuzzer personn altogezzer, vich is secure in ze 
vaults of you. Zat is vat I vant, by gar!” 

This he shouted out, and every one turned to 
see who it was. The teller started to go after 
an officer, but some one hinted how the case 
stood, and advised him to send Blaise elsewhere 
on the same errand. He attempted this, but 
Blaise cried— 

‘*Non, non, by gar! Ze el’phant is here, and 
not where else. I know ze trick vat you play. 
I have been to ze lombair-yard, to ze hotel, to ze 
shop vere dey sell ze sucre, to ze man vat make 
ze brick-bat, and, by gar, if ze el’phant is not in 
ze house, I vait till he vill have ze pleasure to 
re-come back.” And he seated himself reso- 
lutely. 

The upstart of the matter was, that poor 
Blaise was arrested and fined for disturbing the 
peace. 

The reader can imagine how intensely irritated 
our hero was by this time. On his way home 
from the police-office, a boy shouted, ‘‘Who 
struck Billy Patterson?” Blaise seized him, 
and was about to give him a sound drubbing, 
when a blow from a heavy hand made him loose 
his hold with a cry of pain. Turning, he con- 
fronted the boy’s father. 

‘¢ Vat for you do zat, eh?” spluttered he. 

‘¢What are you striking my son for ?” 

‘¢For zat he say Beely Pattrilee to me. By 
gar! I say, d—n Beely Pattrilee. He is von 
offense to my ears.” 

‘“‘J’ll say Beely Pattrilee to you, you wea- 
zened dancing-master. Confound you. J’ll say 
it. Strike me.” 

“‘By gar! veezenned, eh—you be one great 
hog, and nossing uzzer! By gar! you sall fight. 
I shallenge you to ze deadly combat. Come on. 
I vill send to you my cartel. Vat you name?” 

But the man only replied by shaking Blaise 
till he was altogether speechless, and then 
walked on. Our hero, purple with rage, rushed 
to his shop, closed it, ran home, and went imme- 
diately to bed. He kept his bed a week before 
he recovered from his comical fit of rage. At 
the end of this time he chanced to spell through 
a newspaper, and, in the ‘column for jokers,” 
came upon the following passage: ‘‘The man 
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that struck Billy Patterson is still at large, and 
untouched by the hand of justice. Who will 
deny that crime is safer of perpetration in re- 
publican countries, and the person far less 
secure than in, etc., etc.” 

‘“‘By gar!” cried Blaise, in great rapture; 
‘“‘by gar! I make it all correct at ze present 
venture. I send von leetle billet to ze editor of 


ze papair, and zen I find him out all entire.” 
So he set to work to concoct an epistle to the 
‘‘New Broom,” the most considerable paper in 
B., which task, after great labor, he was able 
very satisfactorily to accomplish. 

In the next issue of the journal, was the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘¢AN ORIGINAL LETTER. 


(‘* The following note was received by us last 
evening. We publish it entire for the gratifica- 
tion of our readers, and subjoin a full and satis- 
factory answer to the queries proposed.—Eps. ) 
‘¢4 Monsieur Editeur du ‘New Broom: 

‘¢Sarn—I you address as having wisdom in 
one matter what me has give one grand per- 
plexity. If you shall please as to be so exceed- 
ing affexionate as me to resolve from my sottish 
ignorance, I shall have one grand sympathy of 
the friendship and of the gratitude for your all 
honorable person, and shall ever write under 
myself your obedient humble servitor, You 
must be made to comprehend that I practice in 
this city the very difficult art of to shave from 
the face the beard, of to curl after the mode of 
Paris the whisker and the moustache, and of to 
reduce the hair to the longitude and contour 
that shall mark one to belong of the high circles 
of beautiful world. Also, I fabricate the wig 
fashionable; I have invented one pomade, (vat 
is in English, ‘ one fat,’) of quality superior, and 
I am devoted to the dames for to twist their hairs 
when they attend to the balls and to the evenings. 

‘‘T was happy, M. Editor, at the enjoyment 
of the apples of the industry and of the perse- 
verance, but a monstre hideous has irrupted in 
upon my good hour; has caused me to be made 
vexed; has made me to be beat with the fists, 
with the brick-bats, with the feet, with the 
sticks; has made me to be put under the arrest, 
and to be inflicted upon with an amercement; 
has sent me into yards distant of the lumber; 
has made me to be laughed upon at the saloons 
of an hotel; has dismissed me on an errand at 
the foot into some places where I was under a 
necessity to incur the insult without the recom- 
pense to my honor wounded; has made me to 
be hurled prostrate to the trotter—in end, has 
made me to be subject to every indignity horri- 
ble! This villain, this rascal, this thief, who 
has not receive ever of the injurity at my hands, 
they say to be the man that has struck that esti- 





———. 


mable gentleman, M. Billypatrilie, (or Billy- 
pattsonne. ) 

‘* May I have of great presumption enough to 
propose to you the solicitations as follows— 
Who is this latter gentleman respectable? Who 
is the former ruffian unmitigated? Upon what 
occasion presumes he to commit the assault das- 
tardly? When has the deed been performed? 
How did he achieve it to do? and for what was 
it did? 

‘To answer these interrogations in brief, you 
will put to your most eternal obligation and 
gratefulness, 

** Your obedient, your humble, your 
‘* Respected Servitor, 
‘* BLaIsE Ferry.” 


‘OUR RESPONSE, 

‘We take great pleasure in responding to the 
polite inquiries of M. Blaise Fery, in such style 
as our information, and the inviolable secrets of 
party and private confidence permit. 

“ William Patterson, Esq., is one of our most 
respected citizens, an inoffensive, estimable gen- 
tleman, who was not supposed to have an enemy 
in the whole world, much less in our midst. His 
father was governor of the state in ——, and 
himself has been candidate for several of our 
highest offices. He is a man of wealth, refine- 
ment, intelligence, very charitable, somewhat 
eccentric, fifty years old, and unmarried. He 
is now languishing from the effects of a brutal 
assault, committed upon him while walking one 
of our most crowded thoroughfares early in the 
evening. Though some present knew him, the 
assailing party was permitted to escape. We 
hope soon to hear, however, that he is in the 
hands of justice. He wore a white hat, close- 
bodied claret-colored coat, with brass buttons, 
black inexpressibles, long-toed boots, and bore in 
his hand the huge hickory bludgeon with which 
the heinous act was perpetrated. The motive is 
supposed to have been a combination of political 
and private animosity, and it is to be hoped that 
the felon will not escape, since murder is very 
shrewdly conjectured to have been his purpose. 
By advertisement in another column, it will be 
seen that Mr. Patterson’s friends have offered an 
unprecedentedly large reward for the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of the villain.” 

It may be imagined with what feelings Blaise 
made out his imperfect translation of the above, 
but his sensations on perusing what follows, 
transcended all description :— 

‘* REWARD !! 

‘‘We, the undersigned, friends of the public 
peace and of William Patterson, Esquire, in cou- 
sideration of the late heinous outrage upon that 
most respected citizen, and of the culpable ne- 
glect of duty manifected by our city and state 
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authorities, do hereby and herewith pledge our 
names and credit for the sum of ten thousand 
dollars ($10,000) current money of this state, to 
be given to the person or persons who shall 
cause or effect the arrest and conviction of the 
midnight assassin or assassins who committed 
the aforesaid heinous outrage upon the above- 
mentioned respected citizen. In testimony 
whereof witness our hands and seals affixed, this 
— day of the year of our Lord 18—, in the pre- 
sence of John Rodgers, one of the Justices of 
the Peace in and for the State of M. 

‘‘PETER SNOOKS, [SEAL. } 

‘‘ JERRY JONES, ([SEAL. ] 

‘‘Tuos. Brown, [SBAL. ] 

‘*Wa. Rosson,  [SEAL. ] 

‘¢ Jno. WILLIAMS, [SEAL. ] 

‘Witness: JoHN Ropaers. 

‘“ pay Aug165. 3t. per. w. 15t. f.” 

‘By gar!” cried Blaise, exultingly waving 
the paper, and rushing into his wife’s shop in 
utter forgetfulness of his perfect dishabille— 
which, by the way, consisted simply of a ‘‘ cutty 
sark” and a pair of slippers—‘‘ by gar! I make 
my fortune dis time, vid ze man—pardonnez— 
ma—madame—”’ and he beat a hasty retreat 
from the presence of one of his wife’s customers, 
who was matching some ribbons. 

Here was the turning-point in the life of 
Blaise Tery. Every one has a critical period in 
his existence that forever determines the ten- 
dencies of his future. This newspaper para- 
graph was the thrust in centre about which the 
turbid, undetermined solution of our hero’s life 
was to group and define itself in rapid chrystali- 
zation. The editor, encouraged by the ludic- 
rous style of the Frenchman’s epistle, possibly 
imagining it a joke, and not being overstocked 
with “copy,” had framed his reply with a view 
to keep up the joke, and elicit a laugh from his 
readers. Far otherwise was it with Blaise than 
to laugh. What with other readers was a funny 
paragraph, was with him a momentous, even vital 
piece of information. He had never for a mo- 
ment suspected that Beely Pattrilee was a myth, 
and that his assailant was consequently the 
Shadow of a shadow; but, fancying him an 
actuality, and a personage, (in the French in- 
tenseness of that word,) had sought for satisfac- 
tion of his curiosity concerning him, and, in re- 
turn, had discovered a means of making his for- 
tune. Imagine a digger of clams thrusting his 
spade down upon Kidd’s treasure-chest—imagine 
an ambitious, aspirant Saul in reach of his 
father’s asses, being suddenly anointed king of 
& great people—imagine opening a letter with 
the firm conviction that it is a “«dun,” and find- 
ing it an invitation to claim a large legacy just 
left yon—and you will have some idea of Blaise’s 





exultation. Consider for a moment what must 
have been the effect of this physic upon a man 
of Blaise’s anatomy. Credulous, and ignorant, 
in a great measure, concerning our customs and 
little by-plays, is it improbable that he should 
have given implicit credence to the above state- 
ment? There must be a Beely Pattrilee—he 
knew to his cost. He must be an important 
person, else he would not so much attract the 
public notice. What then? Predicate of this 
man, so rich, so respected, attached to so great 
a party, in times of such enthusiasm—predicate 
of such a man serious injury received at the 
hands of an assailant, an enemy, a political 
enemy, and a thwarted murderer; suppose the 
authorities remiss in their efforts to arrest the 
assaulter, and what is more reasonable than 
that the friends of the party should offer a re- 
ward themselves, and should proportion its 
amount to the standing of the injured man, the 
violence of the popular feeling, the supposed 
high connection of the assailant, and last, but 
not least, to the private views these friends 
might have of their individual emolument in the 
future, and the effect upon this of a display of 
generosity now; consider these things a mo- 
ment, and then say if Blaise was so ridiculously 
absurd in his conclusions. Believing the re- 
ward to be a fact, it became an immediate and 
most powerful appeal to his avarice, his selfish 
covetousness. There is money to be made, can 
I not make it? he would ask himself first of all. 

Now let the reader—bearing in mind that 
‘¢ ego-hen-kai-pan-ism,” that low, sensual egot- 
ism of Blaise, which was so peculiarly intense with 
him, as to break out in a blind fatalism—as the 
fever of the small-pox makes itself manifest in 
the purulent pustule; let the reader follow Blaise 
up in his reflections upon these recent circum- 
stances—view his connection with ‘‘M. Beely 
Pattrilee’’ from the same stand-point with hin— 
notice how he detects a catenary dependence of 
fact upon fact, from the first hearing of the 
phrase upon the lips of some ragged urchin to 
its present grand culmination in the ten thou- 
sand dollars reward, recall with him his intense 
and persistent curiosity, in spite of mishap, in 
spite of insult, in spite of labors that, though of 
the dapper kind, were yet Herculean when mea- 
sured by his standard of heroism, and we are 
sure he cannot escape the conclusion that Blaise 
would in the end say to himself with profound 
faith in the truth of what he was saying: 

‘‘It is I, Blaise Fery, and none other, who am 
destined to reap the reward, honor, renown, for- 
tune, reserved for him who shall make captive 
this assailant of M. Beely Pattrilee. It is I 
alone who have been marked out for it by a long 
preparatory course of trial and suffering, and 
now, having been fully proven, the sword is put 
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in my hand, the lists made ready, and the 
heralds sound to the contest.” 

And this brings us round to, and explains the 
pertinence of our introductory remarks. For 
the Ipza has captured Blaise. He is no longer 
the dapper little barber with his mean ways and 
meaner thoughts, he is the man with the “ fixed 
idea,”’ and so far forth interesting, even were it 
as a simple psychological phenomenon. 

Henceforth, by the one-ness of his object, by 
the faithfulness, the indefatigability, the despe- 
ration of his pursuit of this Jdea, Blaise becomes 
invested with something of higher interest than 
the mere ridiculous. Momus has lost his hold 
upon those who behold him. Thalia deserts 
him, and he borrows the cothurnus and strident 
mask of Melpomene. Yes, though his pursuit 
be but a ridiculous wild-goose chase, full of blun- 
dering stupidity in conception and execution; 
though the object pursued be a myth, the coin- 
age of a watery brain, a mere Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
in guise of a man wearing ‘‘a white hat, close- 
bodied coat of blue cloth, with brass buttons, 
black inexpressibles, etc.,”’ a man who has struck 
that very ‘‘estimable gen’l’man, M. Beely Pattri- 
lee,” neither assaulter nor assaultee having any 
existence beyond Blaise’s brain, save as figments 
of a paragraphist. Yet, we say, this pursuit 
was in its elements, conditions and essentials, 
most emphatically a tragedy. For Blaise was 
become victim of an error, the error of a whole 
life-time, and by reason of his victim state, was 
to suffer—to suffer through five acts the conse- 
quence of this fallacy of judgment—(it matters 
not how long these acts be)—to be inspired, per- 
suaded, inevitably pushed on by this distorted, 
fallacious victimized reason to the commission 
of deeds that would rebound upon him, involve 
him, confuse him, wrap themselves about him 
in so intricate a manner, that, finally, a catas- 
trophe would become inevitable—in these very 
conditions is combined your tragedy. Laugh 
not any more then, reader, for Blaise, though 
but a mean, contemptible, selfish, avaricious 
shaver of chins, is still a man, thy brother, and, 
being in chains, should have thy tears, not 
derision. 

For a year our hero was in search of the man 
“vat have struck zat estimable gen’l’man, M. 
‘Beely Pattrilee, ou Pattsonn.” 

It may be objected by the caviling reader 
‘that it would be impossible for any man to be so 
long deceived by any thing of so ridiculous a 
‘character. But such caviler has not considered 
‘the full effect of this chance to make a fortune, 
upon Blaise. Its very first result was to render 
him suspicious of every one, retentive, secretive. 
He thought that all were jealous of him, that 
all were striving to thwart him, to get ahead of 





him, to rob him of the reward which was (he 
fancied) already almost within his grasp. Hence 
he never spoke upon the subject to any one, but 
kept the secret of his efforts and his aims closely 
locked up within his own breast. The weaker 
our defenses and the more feeble our army, the 
more securely do we blind-fold the bearer of the 
truce flag who visits us. 

This year was fruitful of many adventures 
and mishaps to our hero. It is not however our 
purpose to chronicle them in their order or ex- 
tent, but only to select here and there scenes 
which shall indicate eras in his progress under 
the demoniac guidance of his grand Ipkra, and 
to leave to the reader’s fancy the filling up 
of the interstitial periods. In a degree, our 
narrative will be like Diogenes Teufelsdroch’s 
Journal of his travels, wherein the principal 
land-marks are the ‘‘ Street-Advertisements of 
the various cities he had visited.” 

During this year Blaise had gone hither and 
thither in bootless yet confident quest of his ob- 
ject. Long before the twelve months had 
elapsed, his shop had been closed, sold out, in 
fact, under sheriff’s auspices, amid the joint 
clamor of auctioneer’s hammer, and the quick 
bell-like tongue of remonstrant Madame Fery. 

Once he had taken a journey a-far off to 
Chilicothe, having chanced upon the advertise- 
ment of an enterprising confectioner ‘of that 
ilk,” who confessed to the soft impeachment 
that ‘*the man who struck Billy Patterson,” 
‘*served ice-cream and cakes” to the patrons of 
his establishment. A night in durance, with a 
threatened arrest for vagrancy served to con- 
vince Blaise that Chilicothe was the wrong field 
for his researches. 

Then he had gone into the depths of the 
Dismal Swamp, (in compliance with the sugges- 
tion of some bar-room wit who had hinted 4 
suspicion in Blaise’s presence that the object of 
his search was there concealing himself,) and in 
the wild hummocks, in the twilight of the vast 
cypress shade, leaping from tussock to tussock, 
or falling suffocated into the miry spaces, 
tangled and torn with briars and vines, half- 
starved, had been made prisoner by the wild, 
half-starved fugitives who crouched there in 
their timid lairs, and whom he had followed into 
their most secret fastnesses, thinking that down 
this path had stolen his game. He scarce knew 
what danger he was in amid the fierce black 
men who preferred misery to servitude, as they 
stood threat’ningly around him with jabbered 
threats and wrathful gestures. But he was be- 
come in a measure brave, or rather unconscious 
of aught else save his one object, (which is per 
haps the perfectest kind of bravery so far 48 
result is concerned, ) through the influence of the 
idea, and the brutalized negroes had that instinct 
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of the savage about them which induces respect 
for and awe of insanity, (for which they gave 
Blaise credit,) and they fed him from their lit- 
tle store, and when he had rested, piloted him 
away with care. 

Money failing him, he had traveled as an 
itinerant showman’s sub-assistant, until some of 
Mr. Merryman’s witticisms dismissed him upon 
another vain and toilsome quest. 

Weary, wan, starving, unable to work, moody 
and dark-minded with long suffering, constant 
disappointment, and eternally brooding over his 
one idea, Blaise was now, at the end of the year, 
returned home again, and sitting inane in cor- 
ners, scarce hearing the jeers and abuse of his 
wife, who, not being in the secret, compensated 
her baffied curiosity by a wordy war upon his 
idleness. Yet there was that in him which she 
half feared, not being able to understand it. Let 
any one, by filling his mind and soul with a 
secret, make a mystery of himself, and he will 
not fail to inspire dread wherever he goes. Sit- 
ting here in his wife’s house, and eating the 
grudged pittance she alowed him, he indulged 
in long thought upon his idea. Nothing else, 
indeed, even had he so wished, could he think 
of, save this one thing. And he concluded, hav- 
ing gone over all that was past, that his want of 
success was owing to his not having pursued the 
proper method of investigation. The newspaper 
perhaps had not been correct in all its data. In 
point of fact, who was the man most likely to 
have assaulted M. Beely Pattrilee? Of all others, 
who but some malevolent, vindictive, personal 
enemy? How then to find out this enemy? 
How, indeed, except by first ascertaining the 
habits, the facts of the previous life, the asso- 
ciates, enmities, secrets, in fact of M. Beely 
Pattrilee/ This was the true induction, and this 
was the proper course. 

To do this Blaise now set about at the begin- 
ning of his second year under the idea. After 
efforts and expense of time and labor upon which 
We will not dwell, Blaise did find a Mr. Billy 
Patterson, a man of standing and of wealth, 
who answered reasonably enough to the charac- 
ter of the supposed sufferer from the outrageous 
assault. By insinuation and unceasing attempts, 
legitimate or otherwise—for Blaise, like other 
one-idea’d men, considered rather, ‘ will this 
effect my object,” than, “is this right ?”—he 
succeeded in being accepted into the household 
of this Mr. Patterson as a menial. Then, step 


by step, with slow process, item after item of 
this man’s life, his history, condition, associa- 
tions, connections, friendships, quarrels, enmi- 
nities, enemies, were found out and grasped by 
our hero, until he could bring the whole man, 
inthe minutest analysis, like a panorama, before 
his mind’s eye. Generalizing, he made infer- 





ences, drew conclusions, reviewed, tested, and 
proved them with mathematical severity, so that 
finally he had framed for himself a consistent 
and perfect theory, that to him was as true as 
an astronomical prediction. Wages in pocket, 
armed with an object this time directly before 
him, and almost in view, having his charts, be- 
ing in pursuit of one man, and that one the only 
possible man for his purposes of all the eight 
hundred million breathing mortals, our Blaise 
started on his mission afresh. Mission we say, 
not lightly, but with a full understanding of the 
word’s significance. For our Blaise is no longer 
the little commonplace Frenchman to any one. 
He had acquired something, which, though un- 
guessed by any one, sufficed to give him a cer- 
tain dignity, to invest him with a certain em- 
presement, not previously his. The fate that 
urged him on had cast her sable garb above his 
shoulders, had lent him her deep, solemn, inevi- 
table, thought-filled eyes, lest men should laugh 
at the victim she had chosen for her altars. He 
was narrowed down to one sphere, but the act 
of narrowing had given a real grandeur to his 
stature. He was dark, and people feared him, 
as they fear every one who has a mystery about 
him, and such are as easy of detection as civet 
in a dandy’s handkerchief. 

Various fortune attended this pursuit. He 
was not far from success, yet not completely suc- 
cessful, when, oh dire mischance! money failed 
him! Oh, prompter of thoughts scarce even to 


Blaise went home again. 


It is night in a city, clear, star-bright, wintry 
midnight. There is scarce a passer along the 
streets, and but little sign of life, save the far- 
off howl of dogs. Here, however, is a man 
standing under a lighted lamp, in front of a 
house whose second-story windows flash bright 
light out upon the street. Twice since he stood 
there has the guardian of the night gone by on 
his hourly round, very suspiciously eying the 
stranger, who so pertinaciously clings to the 
lamp-post there in the cold, yet not caring to 
arrest him, for even Dogberry has a dim sense 
of the mystery lying perdu behind those sombre 
eyes. The stranger stands there, motionless, 
looking now toward the brilliant windows, now 
toward the door in the dark recess. So still is 
it all about him, that through the laughter and 
clink of glasses above, he can distinguish the 
roll of the ball in roulette, the rattle of the die 
struck hurd upon the green cloth, the gathering 
up of the ivory checks, and the muttered curse 
of the loser. As he stands, there floats through 
his mind a medley of ~ 


“hopes and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng.” 
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For he thinks that now his long deferred reward 
is in his grasp—the reward deserved of long- 
suffering, waiting, toiling, and—why that shud- 
der, that hasty, startled glance over the shoulder? 
But the money will be his—his, and he will go— 
not back to that city any more, where they knew 
him in his insignificance, and where—oh no, 
never back there again, never, never! Aye, but 
it must be, for there only is the reward to be 
had. Well, then, only for a few hours, and 
then—with the money, the hard-earned money, 
next to his heart, away, away, away! to la belle 
France, to enjoy life, to—to— 

But see! the door opens, a man comes out, 
and, as he cloaks himself in the light of the 
lamp ere he walks on, one closely observing the 
watcher might see recognition flash from his 
eye. Thecloaked one moves on, the other fol- 
lows tardily, pursuing his train of thought, but 
still on the alert. Through street and street 
they go, meeting not a passenger—yes, one— 
and he, strange to say, starts yet more vehe- 
mently than did the pursuer just now, catching, 
apparently, a glimpse of that pursuer’s features 
in passing. Nay more—surely everybody must 
be mad to-night—after they two were gone by, 
this third one stops, turns rapidly round a corner, 
wakes up a watchman, who was sleeping on his 
‘¢ beat,’’ and whispers to him in quick, energetic 
tones, that seem to electrify him: 

‘¢ Thave foundhim! Geta force at the station. 
I will keep on the track. Follow me as soon as 
possible. I will drop a scrap of paper at each 
corner, to mark my course. Be brisk.” Then, 
taking off his shoes, this man runs on after the 
parties again, in noiseless, stockinged feet, re- 
gardless of the ice and the bitter cold. The 
relative positions of pursuer and pursued, he is 
quick to notice as he nears them—have consider- 
ably changed. Indeed they are very near each 
other, and twice already has pursuer raised a 
hand as if to grasp him whom he follows. But 
now a pursuer is equally close behiad him, and 
one who will not very long hesitate. 

In fact, a catastrophe is not distant. 

Even now the pursuer of the cloaked party, 
he that had stood under the street lamp so long, 
lays an eager hand upon the cloak, and begins 
to utter in tremulous tones: 

‘‘M’sieu, you mus’—” 

What that ‘‘must” would have been is past 
revelation, for ere it was well uttered, a heavy 
hand was laid upon his shoulder by Ais pursuer, 
the man without shoes, and a deep, calm, deter- 
mined voice growls in his ear a knell after this 
fashion : 

‘It is no use to resist, for my force is just 
behind, and coming up. * You are Blaise Fery, 
and I arrest you for murder!” 

The IpEA, you will see, reader, was doing its 











work after its usual fashion. By gradual steps 
to lead one on through intricate involvements 
into other involvements yet more intricate ; 
through misery and woe into other misery and 
woe, through tempests and wild hurricanes of 
passion, through the dark torture of the sense 
of committed crime, even until the object for 
which all this sacrifice was made is about to be 
grasped, until the victim, saying with wild, for- 
getful exultation, ‘‘it is mine!” is about to 
tighten his fingers over it, and draw it to him, 
when lo! like withering Medusa, it springs in 
between, and hurls him back into the abyss with 
hands relentless as fate, derisively shouting in 
his ears: ‘‘ Thou fool and blind one!” 

Thus does the foul fiend work, also. Nay, 
perhaps the Inga is but the fiend himself, dis- 
incarnated, 

Oh, it was a bitter disappointment! 

For about this man, this gambler, all Blaise’s 
calculations had centered. ‘Three years and 
more had he been in search of this very cloaked 
individual. Three years of failure, of labor, of 
rebuff, of misery. All his theorizing, all his 
thought had pointed him inevitably to this one 
man among all others, and him he had traced 
up, hither and thither followed like a blood- 
hound, until this moment of promise. Bafiled 
now—now of all times! The thought was not 
tolerable. 

He raved in his chains that night, in the dun- 
geon cell, not because he was arrested for mur- 
der, but because frustrated here at the very mo- 
ment, the climacteric moment of a certain, suc- 
cessful result. For in this man, he knew, his 
heart told him, his reason confirmed him, in this 
man alone, of all others, was he to find ‘the 
man zat struck zat estimable gen’]’man, M. 
Beely Pattrilee!” 

One other leaf closes this history. 

Blaise, miserable Blaise Fery, is in the box, 
at the bar, a prisoner, to be tried under the law 
of the land, by twelve of his peers, for the mur- 
der of his wife. The State are sure of convic- 
tion, for it is a clear case, the act, the premedi- 
tation, the motive, are lucidly set forth in un- 
impeachable evidence. The state’s attorney 
smiles benevolently upon the jury, as if compli- 
menting them upon the power now granted them 
of ridding the world of a most unconsciable vil- 
lain. On his own part, Blaise’s attorney smiles 
too, in self-flattery at the novel and conclusive 
defense he has determined upon, and at the 
prospect of an astonished court, as he evolves 
step by step the different <<‘ points” of his unique 
case. Only his client seems not to be concerned 
in what is going on around him, but to have 
suffered his thoughts to wander afar, to engage 
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themselves with altogether different subjects. 
And now the divers imposing forms prescribed 
of old established precedent having been gone 
through with, the prosecution begins its case. 

Oh, how wofully clear it is! 

Here are more than one witness testifying to 
the fact of palpable estrangement between hus- 
pand and wife, growing out of (according to her 
frequent complairts) his idle, do-nothing habits 
and utter improvidence. Here another gossip 
relates Madame Fery’s confidential disclosure 
of a little hoard she was adding to with pur- 
poses of future comfort and competency. There 
is evidence to his return the last time, gloomy, 
wan, haggard, and the harsh reception he met 
with at the tongue of his wife, whose first words 
are: ‘you want more money, I suppose, you 
beggar!” Evidence also (partitions being thin) 
of decided quarrels that night, long and menac- 
ing, on either part. Evidence as of a shrill 
scream, wild and prolonged, then suddenly 
hushed up, ‘‘like as if” said one witness, her 
cheek paling as fancy pictured the thing to her: 
‘‘like as if some one had put a hand over the 
mouth that was screaming—” only one scream, 
peopling the midnight with horrors, and then 
all was still. Evidence of absence next morn- 
ing, and scrawled note to neighbor (in Blaise’s 
hand-writing) saying that husband and wife had 
gone on & journey, and would neighbor keep an 
eye over the house? Evidence concerning little 
hair trank—with some small change in it, and pa- 
pers in which were marks of money having been 
wrapped up—left open, with key in lock. Evi- 
dence of bed having been apparently unoccupied 
—put this and that together, makes cause for 
strong suspicion, and consequently argument 
for more systematic and minute examination at 
the hands of skilled ‘‘regulars.” System re- 
veals yet further, a carpet that had covered the 
floor of the sitting room was missing, and an 
examination of the stove showed that a hot. fire 
had not altogether consumed it. The floor too 
had been carefully scoured, but there remained 
a dark stain or two which microscope revealed 
to be blood, human blood. One or two unob- 
literated spots of the same are found in odd 
places, on the black washboard, on the rounds 
of chairs. Axe too was found in cellar, and 
knife in kitchen, having been scoured with sand, 
yet not proof against the terrible microscope. 
Further search made the tragedy more apparent. 
Deep buried in different parts of the cellar were 
found after much digging several limbs severed 
froma human body. The sink too gives evidence 
by yielding up another portion. By degrees, and 
slowly, the carefully severed body is put to- 
gether again, an important portion is brought to 
light by a boy who follows an errant peg-top 
into the sewer at the street corner. Head and 





face in careful wrappings and secure box had 
been sent to a far-off city, to care of unknown 
individual there. Piece them all, oh skillful 
surgeon, upon the table, cast a sheet over the 
poor fragments of humanity, and call in neigh- 
bors to gaze, and pronounce: ‘‘ Madame Fery !” 

Then the detective narrated his long pursuit. 

Ah! Blaise Fery, the circle is complete ! 

Stolid jurors, with minds made up, and won- 
dering if the counsel for defendant will have the 
impudence to attempt any vindication of his 
client, have yet an uneasy sort of consciousness 
about them that prevents their taking any other 
than furtive glances at the gloomy-eyed, ab- 
stracted ‘‘ prisoner-at-the-bar,’”’ and are utterly 
impatient to be through with the unpleasant 
duty before them. But what cares Blaise for 
them, or for what has gone on before him, and 
about him ? 

Keenest, subtilest scrutiny has not enabled 
the prosecution to get at and probe his Inza, 
that which lies buried within him, like a trea- 
sured talent, wrapped in a napkin, and covered 
over with carefully-heaped mould. This is his 
concern, not the other. For that Ipga, which 
had so utterly despoiled him, was something he 
‘‘clung to closer than a brother ;’ his idol, the 
life that warmed him, the property that vital- 
ized his blood. No other mortal concern had he 
than this, only this, and in his concern for this 
he was, in the highest sense of the word, great. 

For the Inka is potent to make heroes. 

And now his attorney rises to introduce the 
case for ‘‘my client.” Graceful is he, shrewd, 
eloquent, and those who best know him feel, by 
his smile, that he expects te develop some ‘‘tell- 
ing” plan. 

Briefly stating that his defense will confine it- 
self to the clear establishment of the prisoner’s 
insanity, he admits, without cavil, the evidence 
adduced, and the conclusions derived by the 
prosecution, as necessary to the completer de- 
monstration of his argument. He knows the 
frequency of these pleas of insanity in criminal 
cases, and their bad repute with juries on ac- 
count of the palpable flimsiness—too lamentably 
often—of the attempted proof of mental obli- 
quity. He deprecates the practice, as an offense 
against the good sense of the community, and 
as creating a prejudice antecedent to the facts 
whenever the thing is attempted. But he relies 
upon the gentlemen of the jury that they will 
not recollect any thing beyond the present case, 
which is essentially different from these other 
half-way ones, in that insanity is the focal point 
of the whole affair, that about which not only 
this unfortunate murder, but a whole series of 
extraordinary events, ludicrous in themselves, 
but made tragic by association—revolve—events 
yet to be brought to light, but-which shall dis- 
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pose themselves in an order at once wonderful 
and irresistible, forming a series, compact, clear, 
not deficient in one link, complete as the orbit 
of a planetary revolution. He would prove by 
witnesses of a very miscellaneous character, 
(and here he gracefully waves his hand toward 
the collected faces in the box there,) by a mer- 
chant of high repute, brought from his business, 
by the teller of a bank, taken from his books, 
by the editor of a distinguished journal, and 
the journal itself, by a hotel-keeper, a lumber- 
man, by several ladies, by the officers who made 
the arrest, and by divers other witnesses, who 
have here and. there heard a chance word, 
noticed a chance action, that his client, ‘‘ the 
prisoner at the bar” ‘‘has been during more 
than three years, Gentlemen of the Jury, a vic- 
tim to one of the strangest, wildest vagaries 
that ever took possession of the human brain; 
a freak of madness such as we sometimes read 
of in German fiction with laudable incredulity, 
but one, I will venture to say, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, that far transcends the experience of any 
here present. I will prove to you hereafter, by 
works and statements altogether reliable and 
authoritative, that such a state of mind as 
this of my client cannot be disjoined by any 
horrible process from a condition of absolute 
insanity; my present object is to prove to you, 
that, during more than three years, the unhappy 
prisoner at the bar—look upon him, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, he deserves your compassion—has 
been heart and soul engaged in a pursuit which 
—he insanely imagined—thanks to those who 
now regret the sportive humor that prompted 
them to the deception—would make him rich 
for life; a pursuit which absorbed all his facul- 
ties, and to the conduct of which every action 
of his during that time must be referred—a pur- 
suit which he felt was about to be successful 
even at the very moment the arresting hand was 
laid upon him—Gentlemen of the Jury! the 
prisoner at the bar, has believed in, sought, 
found, and laid hands upon ‘the man that 
struck Billy Patterson !’” 

A half-laugh ran round the court-room, 
checked and hushed by the agony of the low 
groan that came from the prisoner. Through 
the statement of his attorney, our poor Blaise 
arrived at a half-consciousness of the relation 
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in which he stood before them, and he was half. 
awakened to the possibility of the fact, dimly 
made out by him from the mass of words that 
composed his lawyer’s introduction—the fact 
that he might have utterly deceived himself. [To 
have this fearful doubt resolved, though it cost 
him his life, was his sole care now—life was of 
far less import to him than this—and, therefore, 
with a strange anxiety in his eyes, an ashen 
face, and lips blue and tremulous, he arose like 
one having the palsy, and in broken, husky 
tones essayed to speak: 

“Ts vat you say—true ?” and then stood there, 
eager, trembling, leaning forward. 

This was what the lawyer had planned, had 
looked for, thinking by this grand coup to evolve 
a piece of Nature’s acting, superior to any pos- 
sibility of Art. Ah, thou hadst a lesson then, 
skillful one, in thy sport with men’s souls! 

‘Poor fellow!” said he, “poor fellow, you 
alone of all this court, you alone of all this city, 
you alone of allthis country, are ignorant of the 
fact, fateful perhaps to you, but which must be 
told—you have been deceived—you have deceiy- 
ed yourself—poor wretch—there is no such per- 
son as Billy Patterson, and— 

That sentence was never finished. 

With a wild shriek that afterward rang often- 
times by night in the ears of those that stood 
there, with eyes rolled back in their sockets, 
and hands which, wildly flung up, seemed to 
clutch with convulsive motions at spectres visi- 
ble only to those strained, distorted eyes, the 
prisoner fell forward, heavily, face down, and 
lay prostrate upon the floor of the court-room. 
The counsel for the defense ran to him, raised 
him in his arms, was seen quickly to place his 
hand on the fallen man’s heart, and then placing 
the limp, limber, hanging body in the hands of 
the officers, turned a ghastly white face toward 
the bench. 

‘‘Your honor,” said he, and there was 4 
strange intonation in the awed whisper of his 
voice, that made the stoutest hearts of those 
hearers quail, while every one shrank back as 
from the first peal of a knell: 

‘‘Your honor, there is not further need of 
proceeding in this case. It is removed to 
higher court. Your honor, and gentlemen of the 
jury, the prisoner is dead!” 





EASTWARD 





Soon as the Bear is laid to sleep, 
The Tiger yells for prey : 

Oh, English Lion—how slow thy steps 
Upon the Eastern way 
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To victory! Boast as thou wilt, 


It still must be confessed, 
The Eagle flies with faster flight 
Toward the Golden West. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue days of romance are far from being over 
—the iron-horse is far from being all-triumph- 
ant—and European papers will continue to give 
for many a day thrilling narratives and Italian 
tales. Witness the following: 

‘«¢The recent presence of a great Italian beauty, 
daughter of one of the most noble houses of 
Italy, at Trouville, has given rise to all the talk 
and speculation which has been going on there 
since the season first began. It is an unusual 
thing to behold, in France, a newly-married 
Italian couple. The honey-moon, in the south, 
is generally spent in making visits to near rela- 
tions and dear friends ; and every one invited to 
the wedding has the right of claiming a portion 
of the time allotted for the celebration of the 
‘‘ giorni felici,”” as the time immediately follow- 
ing the ceremony is called in Italy. The giornt 
felici, of course, vary in length of duration, ac- 
cording to the social position of the wedded pair. 
Amongst the lower classes they are few in num- 
ber, but for the aristocratic bride the giorni felici 
are extended to an indefinite space of time, ac- 
cording to the number of her relations. Great, 
therefore, was the curiosity expressed at Trou- 
ville, to ascertain the cause of the arrival of the 
newly-married Marquis Dal A., with his beau- 
tiful bride, at such an obscure and distant place 
as Trouville must appear to a nobleman of Bo- 
logna. The mystery, however, was explained 
by a compatriot of the young couple, whose 
story, to his own astonishment, has thrown even 
a greater interest around the lady than that 
created by her youth, beauty, and melancholy 
air had done before. 

This gentleman relates that the youthful mar- 
quise, whose beauty and great wealth had made 
her celebrated throughout Italy, had become the 
object of attention to every noble family having 
& son to dispose of, and that, even before she 
had passed the age of childhood, offers of mar- 
riage came pouring in from every province, 
thick and numerous as leaves in Vallambrosa. 
She was just finishing her education at the con- 
vent of Santa Pace, when rumors of all kinds of 
robberies and violence, committed by a band of 
brigands organized for systematic plunder, threw 
the whole town of Bologna into a state of the 
greatest alarm. The young ladies of the con- 
vent were the first to suffer from the panic, for, 
their garden growing on one of the most retired 
streets of the town, and considered most liable 
to attack, they were restricted for air and exer- 








cise to the terrace, very small in dimensions, 
which runs along the little stream by which the 
garden is hounded. 

One fine summer’s eve, the young ladies were 
enjoying the fresh breeze upon this terrace, 
when suddenly a cry of terror burst from the 
nun appointed to watch over them, and who had 
been sitting quietly occupied in knitting beneath 
a tree, and she was beheld by the terrified 
boarders struggling in the hands of a tall fellow, 
armed to the teeth, while two more were ap- 
proaching the group of girls, with menacing 
gesture and carbines cocked, vowing to shoot 
the first who dared to move or utter a sound. 

Meanwhile, to the great astonishment of all, 
the poor nun, still held firmly in the grasp of 
the brigand, sobbing and shrieking, and calling 
upon Holy Mary for help, tottered forward to 
where the poor girls where huddled together in 
terror and dismay, and pointing to the Marquise 
Dal A., she fell fainting to the ground. The 
brigand stayed not to raise her, as may be ima- 
gined, but, rushing forward, seized the poor, 
trembling girl in his arms, and, before her com- 
panions could even tell what had happened, he 
had lifted her over the wall and disappeared 
with his burden. The two comrades remained 
for some moments in their threatening attitude, 
until their chief was beyond pursuit, and then 
withdrew likewise, merely saying, by way of 
consolation, that, having secured the richest, 
they were quite satisfied—leaving the convent 
in a state of uproar which can be well under- 
stood. 

The young girl was carried up the mountains, 
and such is the helplessness of authority in Italy 
that for more than three months negotiations 
were openly carried on between her relations 
and the wretches who had carried her off, con- 
cerning the amount of herransom. At the very 
first outset, it had been made so exorbitant that 
an attempt was made to rescue her by force, and 
troops were sent against the brigands. The ex- 
pedition was unsuccessful, and the amount was 
in consequence doubled by the brigands as pun- 
ishment. More than half her immense dowry 
was absorbed by the demands of the brigands, 
and it was not until the treaty was signed by 
the mayor and authorities of Bologna, as guar- 
antee for the family, and a safe pass accorded 
to the escort appointed to deliver up the young 
lady at a certain place among the mountains, 
that any terms could be acceded to. 
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Remember that this is no invention of Anne 
Radcliffe, or taken from any other novel writer, 
but an adventure of our own day, happening not 
more than a few months ago. The Marquis Dal 
A. was then studying at the university. He had 
endeavored to excite the gallantry and ardor of 
his fellow-students to hurry in a body to the 
rescue of the young lady; but the professors, 
getting wind of the intention, succeeded in pre- 
venting the organization of the expedition. How- 
ever, imagination and pity together produced 
love, and, in spite of the reduction of the dowry 
by the payment of the ransom, he became the 
protector of beauty in distress, not for a time, 
but for life. It was deemed advisable, however, 
to keep the marriage as private as possible, and 
the young couple determined—contrary to all 
Italian custom—to travel for a year or two, 
when even Bologna, although starving for news, 
will have managed to have got another repast to 
feed on by their return.” 

More real, but not less romantic, is the an- 
nexed, from the Paris correspondence of the 
London Court Journal: 

‘¢ From Paris itself we have no romantic story 
—no marriages, nor giving in marriage. Every- 
body has fled and taken all their romance with 
them, and we are left with the plainest matter of 
fact possible. Indeed, if it were not for the 
curious case lately pleaded before the tribunals, 
we should fancy romance banished altogether 
from the land. The story is well worth record- 
ing, as it goes far to prove that doctrine of the 
enchatnement des choses which has occupied the 
philosophy of all ages. 

Some few years ago, in a remote village of 
Gascony, dwelt a poor widow lady, who had seen 
better days, but who had retired wholly from 
the world, to devote herself to the education of 
her only child, a daughter of eight years of age, 
whose precocious talents had inspired the most 
brilliant hopes in the mother’s heart. But, alas! 
grief and privation soon reduced the poor mo- 
ther to the very verge of the grave. The cot- 
tage, which she had taken in an unhealthy 
locality, on account of the lowness of the rent, 
became the abode of fever and ague, and the 
poor child was soon left alone to provide for the 
wants of her sick mother, and to pick up a living 
as she best. might. The little girl, after much 
reflection as to the best means of obtaining help, 
hit upon the most original expedient ever in- 
vented. She could write and spell, and so she 
sat down to write, on a large sheet of paper, 
with lines ruled with the greatest care, a letter 
—not to the emperor, nor to the mayor, nor the 
prefect, but to the Almighty! and, while her 
mother was asleep, ran with it to the church, 
and, lingering till everybody had left after ves- 





pers, stepped upon a chair, and passed it care- 
fully through the opening of the T’rrone des Pay. 
vres, and then sank upon her knees and began 
to pray with intense fervor. 

The curé, who had remained last in the church 
and had been watching the little maiden with 
great curiosity, now approached and questioned 
her as to what she had been doing at the poor’s 
box. The frightened child began to weep and 
stammer, and, on telling the history of the letter, 
he fetched the key, and, finding it there, pro- 
mised that it should be delivered without fail; 
whereupon the little maden tripped home full of 
glee, but kept her secret most bravely, and went 
to rest full of confidence in the goodness of Pro- 
vidence, who, she felt sure, would not desert 
her. Meanwhile, the curé, invited to supper 
that night at the chateau, took the letter to read 
to the gay company gathered there, and amid 
the admiration of the gentlemen, and the tearful 
pity of the ladies, ample provision and help for 
the inmates of the cottage were resolved upon. 

The next day the little maiden stood watching 
at the door for the answer from Heaven, which 
she felt sure would come, when there drove up 
to the door a fine carriage, with servants in bril- 
liant livery, who deposited at the garden-gate a 
hamper, disappeared like a dream, and the little 
Marguerite was not sure that the visit was real 
until she had read the direction on the hamper, 
and which consisted merely of these words, 
‘‘For Marguerite, the answer from Heaven.” 
The basket contained all kinds of restoratives 
and good things for the mother, and, needless to 
say, that the protection of Providence did not 
end here, but extended itself, through the medi- 
ation of the lady of the chateau, to help in every 
shape, to the removal of Marguerite to Paris, to 
her admission to the Conservatoire, whence she 
issued last year one of the most accomplished 
pianists of the day, with a name already known 
in Paris and London, and able to acquire by her 
own talents the most brilliant position in modern 
art. 

It was upon the occasion of her debut, at the 
hotel of her kind protectress, that the story we 
have just recorded was told; and one of our best 
poets, struck with its novelty and romance, 
wrote a pleasing ballad on the subject. This 
was set to music by Henry Pottier, and obtained 
an immense success all the winter. But lo! an- 
other one, called by the same title and founded 
on the same tale, taken, moreover, from an oper 
about to be represented containing the incident 
in full, appears, published by Braudus, and 
therefore Escudier, publisher of the former one, 
pleads for an injunction, and the trial revealing 
the circumstance, inspires deep interest in all 
philanthrophic and philharmonic minds. 

The tribunal has declared, however, that the 
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incident, being true, and not due to the inven- 
tion of the poet in either case, belonged as 
much to the one as the other, and, therefore, 
the singer is left free to choose, to which “ Pro- 
vidence” it will be advisable to confide his trills 
and cadences, and which “Letter” will best 
convey his wt de poitrine to the ears of the 
public.” 

We are indebted to the European gossip of 
our neighbor of the Transcript for the following 
droll couple of anecdotes. 

‘One of the youngest of the Parisian artists, 
whose pictures have been admired at the recent 
exhibition, was met by an old school-fellow of 
his, who was an agent de change, and one of the 
boldest speculators of the Bourse. They pro- 
ceeded to dine together, and after dinner began 
to talk of the past, until from the past they 
came to the present. 

‘You sold your pictures.’ 

‘I did, both of them; I made six thousand 
francs.’ 

‘Six thousand francs in six months! I can 
make as much in six hours. Speculate, my good 
fellow, don’t paint.’ 

‘Speculate!’ That was easy to say, but an 
artist doesn’t know what the word means. 

‘You wouldn’t do any thing but paint; well, 
would you paint the walls of a dining room ? 

The artist hesitated. ‘X , the great cap- 
italist, wants his dining-room walls decorated in 
the highest style, you can make ten thousand 
francs, he is worth several millions.’ 

‘What can a man do with several millions ?’ 
exclaimed the artist. 

‘Why, he gives one to his daughter, that’s one 
way of employing his money.’ 

‘Give me a letter, I’ll paint the man’s wall.’ 

His friend gave him the letter, and the painter, 
Stevennes, who happened to be an exceedingly 
handsome fellow, presented himself next day to 
the banker. 

‘Sir,’ said he, after the first compliment, ‘I 
know you are a great speculator; I am come to 
Propose to you an operation by which you can 
realize five hundred thousand francs in five 
minutes.’ 

‘The devil! that’s quick work.’ 

_‘Very possible though. You have a daughter. 
You have announced your intention of giving 
her a million.’ 

‘Such is my intention.’ * 

‘Well sir, I have the honor to ask the hand of 
your daughter, and I will take her with half, 
instead of a whole million—there is half a mil- 
lion clear profit.’ 

The banker found the proposition original, 
and liked the young man; he was introduced 
into the family, and married the young lady 











Mile. X., at Notre Dame de Lorette, on the 27th 
of July last. 

The other day a lady got out of a carriage at the 
door of one of the great dressmakers in Paris, 
Mme. Bertin. She chose there a sumptuous 
dress, and ordered it to be made in the most 
sumptuous style. But it was to be finished for 
that evening; the price, eight hundred francs. 
The dress finished, is taken to the lady’s resi- 
dence; the girl who brought it leaves it, taking 
back the bill—she was to return in the morning. 
Now M. Bertin, who keeps the account of the 
money his wife makes, didn’t feel secure. He 
posts off to the house. Madame is gone out, 
and in the very dress. Where was the lady 
gone? Noone knew. But, by questioning the 
portress, he at length ascertained she was gone 
to Mabille. A dress of 800 francs at Mabille! 
He felt he had been swindled. He rushed to 
Mabille. There, sure enough, was his dress, 
dancing a most spicy and fantastic redowa. M. 
Bertin followed the dress round and round the 
room. Heavens! the lace of those flounces! 
How he trembled as they were dragged through 
the crowd. Still he followed close. The lady 
did not know him, but she noticed him, and of 
course took him for an admirer. After many 
polkas, and redowas, and varsoviennes, during 
which the unfortunate Bertin had kept watch of 
his dress. Mlle. Euphasie pointed her supposed 
admirer out to her partner. Her partner, who 
was an impetuous character, seized M. Bertin 
by the arm. 

‘What do you want with this lady ?’ 

«Her dress,’ replied M. Bertin. 

‘Her dress ?’ 

‘Yes, or the money.’ He presented his bill. 
The admirer stood aghast, the lady looked ap- 
pealingly, and M. Bertin pointed to the gens 
d’ arms. 

¢ What’s to be done?’ 

‘Pay, or I’ll have the lady arrested.’ 

The admirer, who was rich, was obliged to 
pay. He was in the kingdom of Jorettes; he 
would have been torn to pieces if he had not. 
Bertin pocketed the money; the admirer, in dis- 
gust, turned his back upon his partner, but Mlle. 
Euphasie laughed, she had the honors of the 
evening. Lorette-dom was proud of her.” 

The following—like the case already cited 
shows the tenacity with which the romance of 
the Middle Ages continues to cling to modern 
society : 

‘¢ One of the most extraordinary cases which 
ever occupied the judicial ‘acumen’ of a Law 
Court, has been just decided by the Civil Tribu- 
nal of the Department of the Seine, and one 
which, if successful, in its issue, woald proba- 
bly have soon wrenched the coronet off the brow 
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of the received representative of one of the no- 
blest families in Europe, descended from that 
‘ Pharamond, who, before the birth of feudalism, 
laid some 14 or 15 centuries since the founda- 
tion of the French empire, and whose Norman 
descendant was so celebrated in history as the 
Baron de Courtenai. It appeared from the evi- 
dence given, that about the year 1800, a young 
Englishman, then about 32 years of age, of the 
name of Thomas Courtenay, visited France in 
disguise, and took up his residence at St. Chris- 
toly in the Gironde. Amid the political convul- 
sions of that stormy period he was arrested and 
imprisoned in the Convent of Bessae; he there 
became connected with a young woman who 
supplied him with not only the necessaries of 
life, but successfully achieved his liberation ; 
they were afterward married and had two chil- 
dren—a son and a daughter; the former perished 
at sea, while in the humble position of a common 
sailor; and the latter, who was plaintiff in the 
present suit, married a farmer by the name of 
Battee. Their father, Thomas Courtenay, after 
the birth of these children, emigrated to America, 
promising to send home remittances to his 
family, which he did, on one occasion, to the 
amount of 800 francs; which sum, however, 
was embezzled by the party to whom it was in- 
trusted. His wife died soon after in the most 
abject poverty, leaving the above daughter the 











sole surviving issue of her marriage with Courte- 
nay, who, it is contended, was no other than the 
Earl of Devon; which nobleman died in 1855, 
at the ‘Place Vendome,’ in Paris, having previ- 
ously purchased, in 1824, the estate of Draveil, 
for the recovery of which the present suit was 
instituted by his alleged daughter, Madame 
Battee. Every thing appeared to favor her 
views, except the solitary circumstance that her 
father always signed himself ‘Thomas ;’ whereas, 
the earl’s name was ‘William.’ On this ground, 
and on this alone, the tribunal decided against 
her claim; but it appears the matter shall not 
rest there. If the early history of Thomas 
Courtenay and that of the Earl of Devon shall be 
proved identical in their leading features, the 
slender objection of a change of Christian name 
would have slight influence with our House of 
Lords. The earl lived in strict seclusion in 
Paris, from his return home in 1815, to his death 
at the age of 67, in 1835. He never was subse- 
sequently married, yet so anxious to assert his 
family dignity, that he instituted proceedings 
for the purpose of, and succeeded in, establish- 
ing his right to an earldom which had lain dor- 
mant from 1556 to 1831, in which year he was 
declared to be the lineal descendant of that De 
Courtenay, whose nobility dates from that re- 
mote period when the Goth raised his empire 
on the ruins of the Ancient World.” 


MY CARE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 


HUNGARIAN OF PETOFI. 


os 


BY M. HILPRIN. 


One care torments my heart—should I 
One day in bed, on cushions die! 

Die drooping, like a faded flower, 
Whose roots the gnawing worms devour; 
Or slow consumed in growing gloom, 

A candle left in empty room! 

Oh God! not such a death may be 

Not such the end of life to me! 

I’d die—a tree that lightnings break, 

Or tempests wild, when forests shake ; 

A rock, by crushing thunder’s might 
Dashed to the vale from craggy height. 
When once the nations, tired to bear, 

To break the yoke of slavery dare, 

And rise at once with brandished swords, 
And banners red, and with these words 
Upon the banners all unfurled : 
«Freedom forever to the world!” 





That sound from east to western ends— 
And tyranny to fight descends, 

There flow my blood 

In battle dread— 

Fresh out of my exulting breast. 

May there my dying voice—supprest 

By weapons’ clink, unheard expire, 

*Mid trumpets’ sounds and cannons’ fire— 
And o’er my corpse 

The snorting horse 

May dashing run to victory, 

And leave unburied, trampled, me. 

My scattered bones they’ll gather there 
When burial’s day comes grand and fair; 
When with the mournful music’s sound, 
And under banners furled around, 

They lay in one grave, side by side, 

All who for thee, World’s Freedom! died. 
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SELIM, OR THE ALGERINE IN VIRGINIA. 


THERE is something peculiarly interesting in 
a stranger in a strange land—especially when 
we encounter a native of some remote country 
not traveling, but settled down perhaps in po- 
verty, and completely isolated, far away in some 
quiet rural district, where the inhabitants mar- 
vel at the alien, and ply him with curious ques- 
tions and wonder at his marvelous legends. 
Thus we have seen years ago in a remote New 
England county, where blacks of any descriptior 
were much more rare than Chinese in Philadel- 
phia, an old African woman who, of course, 
“remembered General Washington,” and also 
recalled many strange and extravagant customs 
of her heathenish Mumbo-Jumbo fatherland. So 
we have met Armenians, Greeks, Persians, far 
away from théir home-spheres, and always 
found a speculation stealing into our mind as to 
whether we could definitely live among strangers 
Without a hope of revisiting home ? 

De Quincy, who has suffered very few of the 
subtler and more delicate trains of mental or 


moral impression to escape him, has availed 
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himself of the peculiar phase of feeling of 
which we speak—that of encountering outlandish 
strangers in quiet country scenes where they 
seem singularly out of place—and has turned it 
to good account in his Opium Eater. We refer to 
the scene where he describes encountering a 
Malay at the door of his English cottage. Cer- 
tainly, no one who has ever read the book, has 
suffered that extraordinary picture to escape him. 

Something of the kind we can remember ex- 
periencing in our school-boy days, when looking 
over a then popular reading or picture book, in 
which one of the cuts represented two ‘ good” 
children—a kind of beings to us rather mythical, 
and with who we believed ourselves to have but 
a dubious affinity. Well!—the good English 
children—all the toy-books were English re- 
prints in those days—were buying something of 
an old Turkish pedlar, who was spinning in the 
text a melancholy yarn about his far away 
country, and the moral expediency of patroniz- 
ing him the “the old Turk.” 

We were strongly reminded of those bygone 
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reflections on encountering lately in Bishop 
Meade’s book on the Old Churches, ministers 
and families of Virginia, the history of Selim, 
an Algerine, who once turned up most unexpect- 
edly in Augusta Co., Va. As the account isa 
curious one, we give it for the benefit of the 
readers of Graham. The work from which we 
take it—recently published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., of this city—is interesting and curious, 
containing a great fund of antiquarian collection. 

‘‘The following narrative was committed to 
writing by an aged clergyman in Virginia, and 
is communicated for publication by a missionary 
of known character. Its authenticity may be 
relied on. It is introduced by the writer with 
the following paragraphs: 

I have long been of opinion that even the 
short account I am able to give of Selim, the 
Algerine, is worth preserving, and suppose that 
no person now living is able to give so full an 
account of him as myself, not having the same 
means of information. 

Had Selim ever recovered his reason so far as 
to be able to write his own history and give an 
account of all the tender and interesting circum- 
stances of his story, it would undoubtedly have 
been one of the most moving narratives to be 
met with. All I can write, is the substance of 
the story as related to me, most of it many 
years ago. I have been careful to relate every 
particular circumstance I could recollect worthy 
of notice, and make no additions and very few 
reflections of my own. I publish these narra- 
tives at this time for the sake of a few observa- 
tions which they naturally suggest, and which I 
think seasonable at the present day. 

About the close of the war between France 
and England in Virginia, commonly called Brad- 
dock’s War, a certain man, whose name, as I 
have been informed, was Samuel Givins, then an 
inhabitant of Augusta county, in Virginia, went 
into the woods back of the settlements to hunt 
wild meat for the support of his family, a prac- 
tice which necessity renders customary for the 
settlers of a new country. He took more than 
one horse with him, that it might be in his 
power to bring home his meat and skins. As 
he was one day ranging the woods in quest of 
game, he cast his eyes into the top of a large 
fallen tree, where he saw a living creature move. 
Supposing it to be some kind of a wild beast, he 
made ready to shoot it, but had no sooner ob- 
tained a distinct view than he discovered a 
human shape, which prevented the fatal dis- 
charge. Going to the place, he found a man in 
a most wretched and pitiable condition, his 
person entirely naked (except a few rags tied 
about his feet) and almost covered over with 
scabs, quite emaciated and nearly famished to 
death, The man was unacquainted with the 





English language, and Givins knew no other. 
No information, therefore, could be obtained who 
he was, whence he came, or how he was brought 
into a state so truly distressing. Givins, how- 
ever, with the kindness of the good Samaritan, 
took a tender care of him, and supplied his 
emaciated body with the best nourishment his 
present circumstances would afford. He pru- 
dently gave him but little at a time, and 
increased the quantity as his strength and the 
power of digestion increased. In a few days 
the man recovered such a degree of strength as 
to be able to ride on horseback. Givins fur- 
nished him with one of those he had taken with 
him to carry home his meat, and conducted him 
to Captain (afterward Colonel) Dickerson’s, who 
then lived near the Windy Cave. Dickerson 
supplied his wants, and entertained him for 
some months with a generosity that is more 
common with rough backwoodsmen, who are ac- 
quainted with the hardships of life, than among 
the opulent sons of luxury and ease. 

The poor man considered that he had no way 
to make himself and his complicated distresses 
known, without the help of language: he there- 
fore resolved to make himself acquainted with 
the English tongue as soon as possible. In this 
his progress was surpising: he procured pen, 
ink, and paper, and spent much of his time in 
writing down remarkable and important words, 
pronouncing them, and getting whoever was 
present to correct his pronunciation. By his 
indefatigable application, and the kind assist- 
ance of Colonel Dickerson’s family, he in a few 
months was so far master of English as to speak 
it with considerable propriety. When he found 
himself sufficiently qualified for communicating 
his ideas, he gave the colonel and others a most 
moving narrative of his various unparalleled 
misfortunes. He said his name was Selim; that 
he was born of wealthy and respectable parents 
in Algiers; that when a small boy his parents 
sent him to Constantinople, with a view to have 
him liberally educated there; and that after he 
had spent several years in that city, in pursuit 
of learning, he returned to Africa to see his 
parents, with a view to return to Constantinople 
to finish his education. The ship in which he 
embarked was taken by a Spanish man-of-war 
or privateer, and Selim thus became a prisoner 
of war. The Spaniards were at this time in 
alliance with France against England. Falling 
in with a French ship bound to New Orleans, 
they put him on board this vessel, which carried 
him to the place of its destination. After living 
some time among the French at New Orleans, 
they sent him up the rivers Mississippi and 
Ohio to the Shawnee towns, and left him a pr! 
soner of war with the Indians, who at that time 
lived near the Ohio. There was at the same 
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time a white woman, who had been taken from 
the frontiers of Virginia, a prisoner with the 
same tribe of Indians, Selim inquired of her, 
by signs, whence she came. The woman an- 
swered by pointing directly toward the sun- 
rising. He was so far acquaifited with the 
geography of America as to know that there 
were English settlements on the Eastern shore 
of this continent; and he rightly supposed the 
woman had been taken prisoner from some of 
them. Having received this imperfect informa- 
tion, he resolved-to attempt an escape from the 
Indians to some of these settlements. This was 
a daring attempt, for he was an entire stranger 
to the distance he would have to travel and the 
dangers which lay in his way; he had no pilot 
but the sun, nor any provisions for his journey, 
nor gun, ammunition, or other means of obtain- 
ingthem. Being thus badly provided for, and 
under all these discouraging circumstances, he 
set out on his arduous journey through an un- 
known mountainous wilderness of several hun- 
dred miles. Not knowing the extent of the 
settlements he aimed at, he apprehended danger 
of missing them should he turn much to the 
north or south, and therefore resolved to keep as 
directly to the sunrising as he possibly could, 
whatever rivers or mountains might obstruct his 
path. Through all these difficulties Selim tra- 
veled on until the few clothes he had were torn 
to pieces by bushes, thorns, and briers. These, 
when thus torn and fit for no other service, he 
wrapped and tied about his feet to defend them 
from injuries. Thus he traveled naked, until 
his skin was torn to pieces with briers and 
thorns, his body emaciated, his strength ex- 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, and his spirits 
sunk under discouragements. All he had to 
strengthen and cheer him was a few nuts and 
berries he gathered by the way, and the distant 
prospect of once more seeing his native land. 
But this pleasing prospect could animate him 
no longer, nor could these scanty provisions 
support him. His strength failed, and he sank 
into despair of every thing but ending a miser- 
able life in a howling wilderness, surrounded by 
wild beasts! Finding he could travel no farther, 
he fixed upon the top of the tree where Givins 
found him, as the spot where his sorrows and 
his life must end together. But God, whose 
providence is over alljhis creatures, had other 
Views. While Selim was dying this lingering, 
painful death, and was scarce able to move his 
feeble limbs, relief was sent him by the benefi- 
cent hand of Givins: he is again restored to 
life, and hope once more revives and animates 
his sinking heart. No doubt Colonel Dickerson 
was sensibly touched with this moving tale of 
Woe, and the generous feelings of his humanity 
greatly increased. I infer it from his conduct; 





| for he furnished Selim with a horse to ride, 


treated him as a companion, and took him to 
visit the neighbors and see the country. He 
accompanied the colonel to Staunton, where the 
court of Augusta county sat, and where the in- 
habitants of the county were assembled, it being 
court-day. Among the rest was the Rev. John 
Craig, a Presbyterian minister of the Gospel, 
who resided a few miles from town. When 
Selim saw Mr. Craig he was struck with his ap- 
pearance, turned his particular attention to him, 
and after some time came and spoke to him, anc 
intimated a desire to go home with him. Mr. 
Craig welcomed him to his house, and then, or 
afterward, asked him why he desired to go home 
with him in particular, being an entire stranger, 
whom he had never seen before. Selim replied: 

** When I was in my distress, I once in my sleep 
dreamed that I was in my own country, and saw 
in my dream the largest assembly of men my 
eyes had ever beheld, collected in a wide plain, 
all dressed in uniform and drawn up in military 
order. At the farther side of the plain, and 
almost at an immense distance, I saw a person 
whom I understood to be one of great distinc- 
tion; but, by reason of the vast distance he 
was from me, I could not discern what sort of a 
person he was. I only knew him to be a person 
of great eminence. I saw every now and then 
one or two of this large assembly attempting to 
go across the plain to this distinguished person- 
age; but when they had got about half-way 
over, they suddenly dropped into a hole in the 
earth, and I saw them no more. I also imagined 
that I saw an old man standing by himself, at a 
distance from this large assembly, and one or 
two of the multitude applied to him for direction 
how to cross the plain in safety; and all who 
received and followed it got safe across. As 
soon as I saw you,” added Selim, ‘‘I knew you 
to be the man who gave these directions.” 

Some time after this, Selim informed Mr. 
Craig that he was desirous to return to his na- 
tive country, and once more see his parents and 
friends. Mr. Craig reminded him that his 
friends and countrymen, being Mohammedans, 
entertained strong prejudices against the Chris- 
tian religion, and that, as he now professed to 
be a Christian, he would probably be used ill on 
that account, and that here in America he might 
enjoy his religion without disturbance. To 
which Selim replied, that his father was a man 
of good estate, and he was his heir; that he had 
never been brought up to labor, and knew no 
possible way in which he could obtain a subsis- 
tence; that he could not bear the thought of 
living a life of dependence upon strangers, and 
being a burden to them; that he was sensible 
of the strong prejudices of his friends against 
Christianity, yet could not think that, after all 
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calamities he had undergone, his father’s reli- 
gious prejudices would so far get the better of 
a his humanity as to cause him to use his son ill 
aay. on that account; and that, at all events, he de- 
sired to make the experiment. Mr. Craig urged 
that the favorable regards of his friends and a 
good estate on the one hand, and a life of poverty 
and distress on the other, might prove a too 
powerful temptation to renounce that religion 
he now professed to believe true, and to return 
again to Mohammedanism. Selim said, what- 
ever the event might be, he was resolved never 
to deny Jesus. 

When Mr. Craig found that he was fully re- 
solved, he applied to some of his neighbors, and 
with their assistance, furnished Selim with as 
much money as they supposed sufficient to de- 
fray his expenses to England, from whence he 
said he could easily get a passage to Africa. He 
furnished him also with a letter to the Hon. 
Robert Carter, who then lived in Williamsburg, 
and was noted for his beneficence to the poor 
and afflicted, requesting him to procure for the 
bearer an agreeable passage in some ship bound 
to England. Mr. Carter did more than requested 
of him—he furnished Selim plentifully with sea- 
stores. Being thus provided for, he set sail for 
England, with the flattering prospect before him 
of being once more happy in his own country 
and in the arms of his affectionate parents. For 
many months no more is heard of him by his 
American acquaintance. 

How long after this, I do not recollect—per- 
haps some years—the poor unfortunate Selim 
returned again to Virginia in a state of insanity. 
He came to Williamsburg, and to the house of 
his old benefactor, Mr. Carter. His constant 
complaint was, that he had no friend, and where 
should he find afriend? From which complaint 
the cause of his present very pitiable situation 
was easily conjectured—his father was not his 
friend. Notwithstanding the derangement of 
his mental powers, he had certain lucid inter- 
vais, in which he so far enjoyed his reason as to 
be able to give a pretty distinct account of his 
adventures after he left Virginia. He said he 
had a speedy and safe passage to England, and 
from thence to Africa; and that, on his arrival, 
he found his parents still alive, but that it was 
not in his power long to conceal it from them 
that he had renounced Mohammedanism and 
embraced the Christian religion, and that his 
father no sooner found this to be the case than 

he disowned,him as a child and turned him out 
of his house.’ Affection for his parents, grief 
for their religious prejudices and his own tem- 
poral ruin, tormented his tender heart. He was 
now turned out into the world, without money, 
without a friend, without any art by which he 








country, the estate on which he expected to 
spend his life, and all his natural connections, 
without the most distant prospect of ever seeing 
or enjoying them more. He went to England, 
in hopes of there finding some way to live, where 
he could enjoy his religion when every other 
source of comfort was dried up. But having no 
friend to introduce him to the pious and benevo- 
lent, he found no way to subsist in that country ; 
on which he resolved to return to America, it 
being a new country, where the poor could more 
easily find the means of support. In his passage 
to Virginia, he sunk, under the weight of his 
complicated calamities, into a state of insanity. 

Though Selim’s great distress was that he had 

no friend, and he was constantly roving about in 
quest of one, yet of friendship he was incapable 
of enjoying the advantages. Im pursuit of his 
object, he went up to Colonel Dickerson’s, but 
to no purpose. From thence he wandered away 
to the Warm Springs, where was at that time a 
young clergyman of the name of Templeton, who, 
having understood something of his history, en- 
tered into conversation with him. He asked 
him, among other things, whether he was ac- 
quainted with the Greek language, to which he 
modestly replied that he understood a little of it. 
Mr. Templeton put a Greek Testament into his 
hand, and asked him to read and construe some 
of it. He took the book and opened it, and 
when he saw what it was, in a transport of joy 
he pressed it to his heart, and then complied 
with Mr. Templeton’s request. By these actions 
he showed his great veneration for the Sacred 
Scriptures, and how long he had retained the 
knowledge of the Greek in circumstances the 
most unfavorable. From the Warm Springs he 
went down to Mr. Carter’s, (who, by this time, 
had removed from Williamsburg to his seat in 
Westmoreland county,) in hopes that gentleman 
would act the part of a friend, as he had for- 
merly done; but still, poor man, he was incapa- 
ble of enjoying what he greatly needed and most 
desired. He soon wandered away from Mr. 
Carter’s, was taken and carried to the mad- 
house in Williamsburg. 

The above account I received from Mr. Craig, 
Mr. Carter, and Mr. Templeton, and it is the 
substance of all I knew of Selim before I came 
to reside in this state. Since my arrival here! 
have seen several men who were personally ac- 
quainted with him while in a state of derange- 
ment. They say he was commonly inoffensive 
in his behaviour, grateful for favors received, 
manifested a veneration for religion, was fre- 
quently engaged in prayer—that his prayers 
were commonly, though not always, pretty sen- 
sible and tolerably well connected—and that he 
appeared to have the temper and behaviour of 4 








could obtain a subsistence. He left his own 








gentleman, though he was in ruins; that he 
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went roving from place to place, sometimes al- 
most naked for want of sense to keep on the 
clothes that he had received from the hand of 
charity, until he was taken with the sickness 
which put an end to his sorrows; that when he 
was taken sick his reason was restored and con- 
tinued to his last moments; that the family 
where he lay sick and died treated him with 
great tenderness, for which he expressed the 
utmost gratitude, and that, at his request and 
importunity, no persons sat up with him on the 
night in which he died. It appears, however, 
that he died with great composure; for he 
placed himself, his hands, his feet, and his 
whole body, in a proper posture to be laid in 
his coffin, and so expired. 

The following is added by a descendant of 
Mr. Page :-— 

‘‘ Among the pictures that made the deepest 
impression on me at Rosewell, and which deco- 
rated the old hall, was that of Selim. He was 
painted Indian fashion, with a blanket round 
his shoulders, a straw hat on his head, tied on 
with a check handkerchief. This portrait Gov- 


ernor Page had taken in Philadelphia, by Peale; | 


and, when the box arrived at Rosewell, the 
family and servants were all assembled in the 
hall to see it opened. Great was their astonish- 
ment and disappointment to find, instead of a 
portrait of their father and master, Selim’s pic- 
ture, which was greeted instantly with his usual 
salutation, ‘God save ye.’ He was a constant 
visitor at Rosewell, and was always kindly re- 
ceived by servants and children, who respected 
him for his gentleness, piety, and learning. 
One of his fancies was never to sleep in a house, 





President Horrocks, of William and Mary, and 
at Rosewell, with Mr. Page, and his youngest 
son, who read Greek and Hebrew at a very 
early period; but it was always out of doors. 

** When in Yorktown, the old windmill (which 
was blown down by a late tornado, and was long 
a relic of olden times, and which ground nearly 
all the bread used in York) was his resting- 
place. The only time he was ever in the York 
House he was coaxed by General Nelson’s oldest 
daughter and niece to take his seat in Lady Nel- 
son’s sedan-chair. As they bore him in and 
rested in the passage, he rose up, and sang me- 
lodiously one of Dr. Watts’s hymns for children: 


‘How glorious is our heavenly King!’ 


The first time it was ever heard in Yorktown. 
Where he learned it was never known, but we 
suppose it must have been from his Presbyterian 
friends in Prince Edward. He had a trick of 
constantly passing his hands over his face, and, 
when questioned about it, would say, ‘It is the 
blow—that disgrace to a gentleman—given me 
by that Louisiana planter; but—thank God! 
thank God! but for the Saviour I could not bear 
it.’ 

‘‘T have always understood he went to South 
Carolina from Philadelphia with a gentleman 
who took a fancy to him and got him off with 
the promise of a full suit of regimentals, and 
there we lose sight of him.” 

The picture of Selim may still be seen in the 
library of Mr. Robert Saunders, of Williams- 
burg. Mr. Saunders married a daughter of 
Governor Page, and thus inherited it. Selim, 
out of his attachment to Mr. Page, either fol- 


and, unless he could be furnished with regi- | lowed or went with him to Philadelphia, where 
mentals, disdained all other clothing. One of | the American Congress was sitting, of which 
his greatest pleasures, when in Williamsburg, | Mr. Page was a member. Mr. Peale was then 
was to read Greek with Professor Small and! a most eminent painter.” 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES NEWIL. 





Tug United States tavern, situated in the | 


northern suburbs of Albany, in the State of New 
York, though of fair size, was, on the twentieth 
of June, far too small to contain the crowd of 
customers who besieged the tables and bar. 

Mr. Craigle, proprietor of the establishment, 
Was radiant with smiles, and seemed to multiply 
himself to bring his patrons their porter and 
whisky with his own distinguished hands. Occa- 
sionally he drew from his pocket little red hand- 
bills and distributed them among the people, 
Who seized them eagerly. 





A wretched wood-cut representing a tiger 
standing on his hind-legs with his fore-paws 
upon the shoulders of a man before him, headed 
these bills, which gave a minute programme of 
the performances that evening by the celebrated 
lion-tamer, Jack Erskine. The tavern joined 
the inclosure of the menagerie, and this neigh- 
borhood had almost made Mr. Craigle’s fortune 
in the last fortnight. 

It was not long before the sound of a bell was 
heard above the din; and the loud talking, 
imitations of the cries of animals and shrill 
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whistlings were terminated by three excited | 


hurras, preceded by the national “hay !” as the 
motley assemblage rushed into the street. The 
lion-tamer’s performances were commencing. 

Two drinkers alone remained in the bar-room 
and continued to suck through long glass tubes 
the yellowish liquid which remained in the bot- 
tom of their glasses. It was that mixture of 
rum, orange-juice, sugar, cinnamon and fruit, 
recognized as sherry-cobbler. 

The oldest of the two wore a sailor’s dress, 
with the letter ‘* P,” embroidered in red worsted 
on his collar. His name was Thomas Easy, 
and he was pilot on board one of the Hudson 
river boats. The other was a young man of 
eighteen or nineteen, with a grave and thought- 
ful face. His dress was like that of his com- 
panion. 

‘¢Have you any tobacco, Jasper?” said the 
pilot, drawing a pipe from his pocket. 





‘*Help yourself,” replied the young man, | 
offering his comrade a fig of cavendish, which | 
the latter began to cut with his jack-knife. | 

‘‘So, my hearty, you no not regret your sud- 
den whim ?” 

‘*Tt was no whim,” said Jasper, steadily, “I 
am a sailor, 1 want to go away. It is all I care 
for.” 

‘Ah, ha! then Father Jasper is unmanaga- 
ble?” returned the pilot, lighting his pipe. 

Jasper frowned and glanced sternly at the 
pilot. 

‘‘Do not speak of that, if you please, Master 
Easy,” said he, with evident constraint. 

‘Oh! it is not from curiosity that I men- 
tioned it, I assure you, I have known it too 
long, my friend, and the matter is understood 
all over the country!” | 

‘‘What do you know?” abruptly interrupted | 
the young sailor. 

‘*Zounds! I know that your father’s brain 
has been cracked this long time, and that he has 
made his family miserable all his life. I know 
that before venting upon you these paroxysms 
of wrath and folly, he drove your poor brother 
Kern to despair, and chased away the brave boy 
like a runaway negro, and he has never been 
heard from since. I know, furthermore, that if 
you are a sailor, it is because you are in love 
with your cousin Eva, whom your uncle Ken- 
nedy will mever give you while your father 
lives.”’ 

‘Tt is true,” murmured Jasper, lowering his 
eye, ‘‘and what makes me despair, is this un- 
alterable resolution of his which I cannot ex- 
plain.” 

A terrible roar like the noise of the sea on a 
rocky coast, and frantic hurras shook the very 
walls ofthe house. “Hark!” cried Mr. Craigle, 





rising, ‘‘ Erskine is entering the tiger’s cage.” 


‘** Poor man,” said Jasper, ‘‘ he will be torn to 
pieces some day or other.” 

‘*Humph! if Master Jasper were here, he 
would be delighted to hear you say that,” con- 
tinued the tavern-keeper, approaching the two 
sailors. 

‘* How is that?” eagerly inquired Jasper. 

‘**Hasn’t your father told you any thing about 
it, then ?” 

‘*No, I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘* Well, Master Jasper has bet four hundred 
dollars that Jack Erskine will be devoured be- 
fore a month, and you know he likes to gain his 
bets. He does not miss a single performance, 
and his place is always in the first rank. Oh, 
he’ll watch every stroke the day he gains his 
dollars!” 

A nervous shudder ran over the young man, 
who buried his face in his hands. 

‘* You were trying to comprehend your uncle’s 
motive in refusing,” said the pilot, kindly, ‘this 
man has doubtless made it clear to you. Your 
father,” -continued Thomas Easy in a lower 
voice, ‘‘ your father is awfully cruel.” 

““Stop, Easy,” cried Jasper, despairingly, 
“stop, you forget who hears you.” 

‘*No,” sadly answered the pilot, ‘‘no—only I 
am more frank than others, believe me. I re- 
peat it, Jasper, your father’s folly is wicked, 
and this madness which fires his brain is a thirst 
for blood and murder. Your uncle only refuses 
you the hand of his daughter, Miss Eva, because 
he fears that your happiness will give an oppor- 
tunity to your father, and that the Old Nick, 
who possessed a chamber in his brain, will in- 
spire him with some malicious design. 

‘¢ Now that I have spoken to you so openly, I 


| don’t want to stop half way. Although a hope- 


less passion has sent you among us, do not re- 
gret it. It is a happy thing for you that you 
have resolved to leave the country. For the 
people of this town know your father is a fool, 
only a fool, and they pity him. For strangers 
and new-comers, he is a dangerous man. They 
fear and hate him. Do not think that these 
good people will make an exception in your fa- 
vor. Your very name of Jasper would be 
enough to prevent it. You would not give 2 
cuff to a child that they would not say you 
wanted to scalp it like a Huron. One very soon 
grows to be what one is believed to be. You 
are good and brave now. They would soon 
make you wicked and cowardly. ‘Trust to the 
experience of good-man Easy, my dear boy. He 
talks to you as he would to his own son, if Hea- 
ven had given him one as good as you.” 

The. young man impetuously pressed the 
hand which the pilot extended toward him, and 
hastily left the house. He loosened the cravat 
around his neck to breathe the fresh air more 
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easily, and a few steps away, leaned his forehead 
against the paling of the menagerie, and gave 
way to the tears which were choking him. The 
street was silent and deserted. 

Suddenly a dull blow, like that of some pow- 
erful machine, shook the ground under Jasper’s 
feet, so that he started and listened. A second 
blow, heavier than the first, followed, but ithis 
time it was accompanied by a prolonged growl 
from the interior of the tent. Jasper trembled 
and started back frightened. Soon the blows 
and roars succeeded each other again, but at 
longer intervals, and a new phenomenon gave 
to the scene an almost unearthly character, as 
a bluish light shone through the apertures of the 
tent. 

«But that is fire! Itis fire!” cried Jasper, 
horrified, ‘* where are the watchmen, that they 
do not see it? I must find them before giving 
the alarm in town.” And leaping over the 
paling, he climbed along a pole resting on the 
outside of Erskine’s tent, and serving to support 
the flags and streamers. 

Arrived at the first window, he pushed it half 
open and looked anxiously in. A cry of terror 
escaped his lips, and he saved himself from 
falling only by seizing the window sill for 
support. 

The lion-tamer, clothed in a short cloak and 
pantaloons of leather, was standing before the 
cage of an enormous tiger. All the other cages 
were completely closed by iron shutters. Jack 
Erskine was thus completely alone in the im- 
mense hall of the menagerie, lighted only by 
two jets of gas on each side of the tiger’s cage. 
With his right hand Erskine held a blade of 
flexible steel, and with his left grasped the handle 
of a long key which came through an opening 
made under the floor of the cage. He was mo- 
tionless as a brazen statue. 

‘‘Here—here, Websi,’”’ said he, in a low, 
wheedling tone, addressing the tiger. 

The monster’s eyes shone like two emeralds, 
his back described an arch, and his enormous 
head resting upon his forepaws, the muscles of 
his face contracted, and a deep hot breath came 
from the bottom of his chest, passing like a blast 
of fire across the lion-tamer’s face. 

Jack Erskine pronounced in a deep voice the 
syllable “heug,” and suddenly turned the key 
Which he held with his left hand. 

A heavy blow upon the floor of the cell fol- 
lowed, raising a cloud of dust. The tiger 


Sprang against the bars, while a roar of terror 
came from his throat like the rumbling of 
thunder among the hills. 

The lion-tamer then passed his wrist through 
the bars, and making the steel blade whistle in 
the air, he brought it down with all his strength 
four or five times on the animal’s flanks. 








This operation, which we have just described, 
Erskine repeated several times, but always with- 
out success, the tiger did not obey. 

At length he threw the blade on the floor, and 
lighting a brimstone match at the gas, he 
touched it to an iron pot placed in the corner of 
the cage, stepping quickly back, a hissing was 
soon heard, and a brilliant jet of green flame 
shot from the iron pot and lighted up the whole 
extent of the vast amphitheatre. 

The tiger gave a howl harsher, more despair- 
ing than the others, and rising upon his hind 
legs, he fell his whole length in the sand, con- 
cealing his enormous head between his paws. 
Meanwhile his master’s attention was drawn in an 
entirely different direction; by the jet of colored 
fire he had just lighted, he had perceived Jasper 
leaning against the window-sill. 

Jack Erskine quietly drew a pistol from his 
pocket and covered the young sailor. 

‘* If you move, you are a dead man!” said he, 
in a voice of thunder. 

Jasper then perceived the peril of his situa- 
tion. Before him was the muzzle of a pistol; 
behind, a fall of thirty feet into the darkness. 

‘*It is quite necessary, however, that I either 
go out or come in, my dear Mr. Erskine,” said 
he, with a certain assurance. 

‘*You will enter immediately. We shall see 
by and by if you are to go out,” answered the 
lion-tamer, raising a ladder to the window. 

Jasper placed his foot composedly upon the 
first round; at bottom he was far from easy in 
his mind, but he was brave and conscious of his 
good intentions. 

‘‘ What were you doing there, sir?” roughly 
asked the lion-tamer, when Jasper had reached 
the floor. The young sailor ingeniously related 
to Erskine all that had passed. 

‘¢That may be,” said Jack, fixing his piercing 
eyes full upon Jasper, ‘‘but you have not the 
less seen here what no one is ever allowed to 
see.” 

‘¢If the word of a man of honor will assure 
you, sir, I swear that I will never reveal what I 
have seen to-night.” 

“If I am not deceived, if you are really 
brave, as I hope, your word will be sufficient. 
In a few minutes, comrade, I shall make up my 
mind as to that,” continued Jack Erskine, ap- 
proaching one of the bolted cages. 

A cloud passed before the eyes of our hero, 
and the gentle figure of his cousin Eva appeared 
to him as in a dream. 

‘« Here, Dolly, here,” cried the tamer, opening 
the cage-door. 

A black panther from India leaped upon the 
stage, and after circling around Erskine, 
crouched, sprang, and alighted softly upon his 
shoulders. 
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. Step up, sir,” said the lion-tamer, smiling, 
“and speak to my pretty Dolly. You know the 
proverb, ‘love me, love my dog.’” 

Jasper stepped firmly toward Erskine, but he 
stopped and shuddered. The panther had 
turned upon him her yellow eyeballs—her ears 
lay back flat upon her head, and her crooked 
claws plunged into Jack’s doublet. 

The tamer turned his head and looked into 
the panther’s eyes—he repeated in a severe 
tone the gutteral syllable, *‘heug.” The animal 
sullenly dropped her head upon her master’s 
shoulder. 

** We obtain a curious power over our animals, 
you will own. I need pronounce but one word, 
and Dolly would kill you with one blow of her 

_jaws. As you take so much interest in my daily 
occupation, it is but fair that you should be fully 
informed, my young waterman,”’ added Erskine. 
‘¢We all have a particular way of training our 
tigers and panthers, as you see; it is like the 
secret system of great generals in the army. 

‘*As for me, I rule by terror. An hour be- 
fore commencing the drill that you saw, I feed 
the animals, taking care to put in their food a 
strong narcotic, like belladonna, or the leaves of 
the datura stramonium. These substances work- 
ing upon the nervous system, produce frightful 
hallucinations and terrors during their waking 
sleep. The dilation of the pupil is a certain 
sign of the complete prostration occasioned by 
the drugs, and permits one to manage them. 

‘‘This word which I pronounce when they do 
not obey me, they know is always followed by 
terror or pain, so that, when later I enter their 
cages in public, I have only to speak this word, 
or make the gesture which usually accompanies 
it, to make them tremble and obey. Down, 
Dolly, down,” continued the lion-tamer, throw- 
ing the panther upon the floor with a slight mo- 
tion of his shoulder, and picking up his glit- 
tering blade, Erskine pointed out to the animal 
poor Jasper, who leaned for support against the 
wall. 

The panther rubbed against Jasper’s knees, 
arching her back like a playful kitten, and 
rising suddenly, she put her two feet upon the 
poor boy’s shoulders. 

A doleful groan escaped the sailor’s lips—a 
livid palor overspread his countenance—his eyes 
closed, and he lost all consciousness. 

‘‘ He will not tell,”” murmured the tamer, re- 
closing upon the panther the door of her cage. 
‘*But he has really fainted, poor boy,” con- 
tinued he, throwing some water upon the young 
man’s pallid face, ‘my joking went a little too 
far, faith!” 

And that he might breath more easily, Erskine 
unbuttoned his patient’s vest; as he did so, a 


‘What is this?” said he, opening it, ‘an en- 
gagement with Captain Blood of the boat Hud- 
son, signed—”’ 

Erskine did not finish; a sharp cry came from 
his lips—he pressed his hand to his heart, and 
staggered back. 

** Jasper—he—my poor little Jasper!” ex- 
claimed he, with a convulsive sob, ‘‘ah! misera- 
ble Kern, you would have killed him!” 

When Jasper re-opened his eyes, he was upon 
a couch in the lion-tamer’s own chamber. Jack 
Erskine stood before him, his arms folded upon 
his breast, looking fixedly at him. With life 
came Jasper’s memory. Anger flashed into his 
eyes at sight of the lion-tamer. 

** Well, sir,’’ said he, in a calm and measured 
voice, ‘‘have you finished your experiments 
upon me, and am I at liberty to go now ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Jasper,” said the lion-tamer, with 
emotion, ‘‘and I shall all my life regret this un- 
fortunate event.” 

‘* You ought to, sir,” returned the young sai- 
lor, ‘‘ for it is absurd and cowardly. You could 
have employed other means to assure yourself of 
my discretion. In an encounter with swords 
or pistols, Jasper would not be found want 
ting.” 

‘¢*Thank Heaven, I am spared that crime!” 
said Jack, earnestly. 

‘* Be that as it may,” said Jasper, rising, ‘1 
repeat, sir, that I give you my word of honor 
not to reveal your secrets. Now, if you please, 
open to me the door of this house, I wish to de- 
part.” 

‘«T have said you are free, Mr. Jasper,” said 
Erskine, gently, ‘‘ but, if an unhappy being who 
risks his life each day of his existence—if poor 
Jack Erskine deserves any pity, pardon him the 
wrong he has done you. The man who has only 
the society of lions and tigers, whose days and 
nights are passed in the midst of savage cries, 
in an atmosphere of blood, whose energy is al- 
ways directed toward one end, becomes brutal 
and ferocious in spite of himself. He is only 
an object of curiosity and terror to every one, 
and the applause of a cruel multitude, craving 
excitement, eager for blood stifles all tender- 
ness. Humanity disappears, to be succeeded 
by—the lion-tamer. Lions and tigers bow their 
heads before Jack Erskine’s shining blade, and 
then he is proud of his trade, for he rules these 
mighty kings of slaughter with his pigmy arm, 

and subdues their ferocious strength by his own 
will.” 

The lion-tamer pronounced these last words 
with'so noble a pride, that Jasper was moved in 
spite of himself. 

‘But what induced you to commence such @ 
life ?”’ asked he. 


” 





paper fell at his feet. 





«I will tell you, Jasper,’ murmured Erskine, 
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‘sand perhaps, after pitying the man, you will 
pardon to him what you cannot understand.” 

The young sailor looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

‘¢ Before being what I am, I was an humble 
mechanic, and I lived on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, with my father and my young brother.” 

‘The Delaware!” echoed Jasper, growing 
pale. 

‘‘ Let me finish,” resumed Erskine, extending 
his hands toward the young man, as in suppli- 
cation. ‘*One day, in riding with my father in 
the environs of Dover, the horse which he rode 
shied and threw him with great violence upon 
the ground. I was frightened when he regained 
his senses, at the wildness of his eyes. A hor- 
rible misfortune had befallen me. My father 
was crazed ! 

‘‘The evil was terrible, there was no cure, 
and even the character of the malady was a new 
misfortune. This man, so kind and good until 
then, became cruel and wicked. One accursed 
day, the unfortunate man struck me in the face 
with a whip which he held in his hand, and that 
before strangers, in the open street. 

‘‘A tempest of passion and indignation mad- 
dened me. Angrily beating off him who should 
have been sacred in my eyes, I saw him stagger 
and fall at my feet.”’ 

‘‘Unhappy man!”’ ejaculated Jasper, covering 
his face with his hands. 

‘‘The same night I quitted my native state. 
I was without friends or money. An English- 
man took me into his service to take care of the 
menagerie, which he intended to carry over the 
United States. I had already satisfied the claims 
of justice by my voluntary exile, but I had not 
expiated my fault. A relentless voice called to 
me continually, ‘You are a wicked son!’ Then 
I formed a strange resolution. I had dared, in 
a moment of anger, to raise my hand against a 
poot being deprived of reason. I wished, in ex- 
piation, to offer the blood of my veins and the 
flesh of my body to the claws and teeth of lions 
and tigers. God pardoned me, I feel sure of it. 
Two years afterward, my name was no longer 
Kern Jasper, but Jack Erskine, the Lion-Tamer.”’ 

‘‘Qh, my brother, my poor brother!” cried 
Jasper, in a heart-rending tone, throwing him- 
self into Jack’s arms. 

Erskine took his young brother’s head _ be- 
tween his two great hands, and covered it with 
kisses. But at this momenta painful cry escaped 
his lips, and he suddenly pressed his left hand 
upon his heart. 

‘‘What is it?’ said Jasper, supporting him in 
his arms. ‘What is the matter with you?” 

“IT? nothing, nothing!” said he, forcing a 
smile, ‘an old wound that I feel at any sudden 
emotion. It is gone now, entirely, I assure you.” 





And Jack again pressed his brother to his 
heart. 

**It does one so much good to see you! Now 
tell me about yourself. How came you in Al- 
bany ?” 

** My father and I live here.” 

‘*Our father is still alive? Ah, so much the 
better. Never speak to him of me, my brother. 
You can easily see in what a different world I 
live. If he wishes to come here, keep him away. 
It would unman me.” 

‘*Oh! my God!” murmured Jasper, ‘and 
this horrible bet he has made!” 

‘*In the first place, tell me what this paper is 
that I found upon you—this engagement as sai- 
lor?” And as Jasper looked down without re- 
plying, Erskine continued, “it is not poverty 
which has driven you to this, is it?” 

‘“*No,” said Jasper, quickly, ‘‘I am poor, but 
that was not my reason.” 

‘*You, poor? You shall be rich, brother, for 
I am.” 

‘‘Fate has not given me happiness, my poor 
Kern.” 

‘¢Yes, I understand,” sadly replied the lion- 
tamer, ‘‘ nothing is changed since my departure. 
There is only a child the less at home, that is all.” 

Jasper pressed his brother’s hand. 

“No, nothing is changed, and if you had your 
share of sorrow, brother, I had mine also.” 

‘*Can I do nothing for you, then?” 

‘‘ Nothing, as you will see. I love my cousin 
Eva, and her father will not give her to me 
while—” Jasper hesitated a moment, and then 
continued in a lower tone, ‘‘ while our father is 
alive.” 

‘* Eva!” repeated Jack, as if to himself, ‘“‘she 
was still a child when I went away—I warmed 
her feet in my hands like two trembling birds, 
and she smiled upon me, playing with my curls 
with her little rosy fingers.” 

The arrival of a new character suddenly inter- 
rupted this conversation, It was a man of gi- 
gantic stature, who carried three or four large 
pieces of meat hung on hooks. He was the ser- 
vant who took care of the animals. 

‘‘What do you want with me, Pitch?” said 
the lion-tamer. 

‘«Mr. Erskine,” said the man, bowing awk- 
wardly, ‘‘there is a gentleman below, with his 
daughter, they want to visit the menagerie.”’ 

‘« They can see it to-night, during the exhibi- 
tion.” 

“That is just it. The young lady cannot 
bear to see you enter the cages, and her father 
has as tender a heart as she.” 

‘Very well, I will go down. Ask them to 
wait a moment.” ' 

The servant left the room with a profound 
bow. 
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‘* Who are these people ?”’ said the lion-tamer, 
opening a little peep-hole in the partition. ‘See, 
Jasper, if you know them.” 

The young sailor bent down to look through. 

‘Tt is she, my good Kern, she, Eva, with her 
father, my uncle Kennedy,” murmured Jasper. 

** Really, the whole family is meeting me this 
morning!” said Erskine, smiling. ‘‘Help me 
quick to change my dress, I don’t want to 
frighten the poor little thing.” 

In five minutes the lion-tamer was metamor- 
phosed. A fine cambric shirt had replaced the 
dark leather doublet, while pantaloons and a 
close coat of velvet showed to advantage his tall, 
finely-formed figure. Black silk stockings, and 
patent-leather shoes, with gold buckles, com- 
pleted this somewhat theatrical, but elegant and 
original costume. 

‘‘This is quite like a play, brother,’”’ said 
Erskine, smiling. ‘‘ Will you take advantage of 
this opportunity to approach your beloved ?” 

“Yes,” said Jasper, “I will account for my 
presence here by mentioning the desire I felt to 
visit this menagerie before my departure.” 

“*Not a word of what you know, Jasper?” 

‘Fear nothing.” 

The lion-tamer had laid his plan, without 
allowing for the eyes and memory of his uncle’s 
heart, and he soon found the folly of disguise 
before a clear-sighted, true man. In a few 
words Jack informed his uncle Kennedy of his 
adventures since he fled the paternal roof. 

‘¢ Yes,” said the good man, mournfully shaking 
his head, ‘‘it is but natural that after having 
driven his first-born to despair, he should be an 
obstacle to poor Jasper’s happiness.” 

‘¢Consider, my good uncle—reflect well upon 
what you are going todo. These two children 
love each other, and if my brother goes away, 
as he intends, my cousin Eva will never get over 
it. If it isa dowry you want, do not trouble 
yourself on that score. I have enough, and it is 
a good time for Jack Erskine to make his dollars 
dance a jig.” 

“I care nothing about the money, I have 
enough for two, for four,” answered Kennedy, 
vehemently, taking a large pinch of snuff from 
his gold box. 

‘*Look at them, how pretty they are, and 
what a charming little couple they would make,” 
said the lion-tamer, softly, pointing toward Jas- 
per and Eva, who were seated, busily talking, 
upon one of the benches. 

** IT know it,” said uncle Kennedy, with a re- 
gretful sigh, ‘‘I love the noble boy as if he were 
my own child, and that is just why I would have 
him wait. I should just have every thing well 
arranged when his father, that devil of a man, 
would overturn every thing for some whim of 
his.” 





“* You judge our father too severely, uncle— 
he cannot be wicked.” 

‘*No, he is cold and cruel, just for the mali- 
cious pleasure of making mischief.” 

**It is impossible,” cried Erskine, impetu- 
ously. 

‘‘Impossible? You share your brother's 
opinion, then. Impossible that he is wicked? 
Why, man, he is a perfect devil. Do you know 
how he employs his evenings ?” 

‘No, uncle.” 

‘« Well, he comes here every night, and every 
night he goes away in a perfeet rage, because he 
has laid a wager that Jack Erskine will be de- 
voured before a month, and every day lessens 
his chance of winning.” . 

‘«Qh, this is horrible!—it is horrible!’ said 
Jack, shuddering. 

‘“‘Now judge for yourself, if I am right or 
wrong.” 

‘¢ But cannot science do any thing for him?” 
asked Erskine, in a desponding tone. 

‘What the devil could you expect it to do? 
This is not insanity, it is eccentricity, mono- 
mania, and he would like to see the world de- 
stroyed around him, that he might sing over the 
ruins. No emotion can touch a cord in his 
heart, or move a muscle of his parchment 
visage.” 

‘‘And you say that ke comes here every 
night?” slowly repeated Jack, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Very well,” continued he, calmly, ‘‘come 
to-night, alone, of course, and when you see me 
entering the tiger’s cage, manage to get behind 
my father, at the instant I strike the animal 
with this steel blade—fear nothing. Conquer 
yourself, and tell him who I am, Providence will 
do the rest.” 

‘*What do you want to do?” 

‘‘You will see. Come, uncle, promise me 
this.” - 

‘¢ Yes,” said Kennedy, firmly, ‘I will be here, 
for I believe I guess your plan.” 

Erskine pressed his uncle’s hand, and ap- 
proached the two young people. 

«Pitch, don’t feed the tiger,” said he to the 
butcher, who was hanging a quarter of meat on 
a hook before the cage. ‘‘ Good-bye, Jasper, I 
must be alone now. We will meet to-night at 
the United States. And as to you, my sweet 
cousin, hope! Embrace me once more, brother, 
and go—I will bring you good news, to-night. 
Now,” said the lion-tamer, when he was alone, 
‘now to our duties, Webst.”’ 


Uncle Kennedy kept his word, and placed 
himself near old Jasper that evening, while the 
excited and eager crowd jostled each other upo? 
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the seats and benches of the inclogure. The ani- 
mals walked uneasily up and down their cells, 
occasionally stopping to gaze at the crowd or 
give an impatient howl. At length, a quick 
murmur and movement of the crowd announced 
that Jack Erskine had entered the first cage— 
that of the lions. 

The lion-tamer wore the same dress in which 
he had received his uncle, only he had laid aside 
his jacket, and had nothing to protect his 
shoulders but his shirt. His face was deathly 
pale. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during the first 
part of the exhibition; but when Jack appeared 
in the tiger’s den, a horrified shudder ran through 
the crowd. 

‘‘Come along, Kennedy,” cried old Jasper, 
pushing through the crowd to get into the front 
rank. 

Jack held in his right hand his steel blade, and 
in the other a piece of bloody meat. 

It was the first time he had appeared thus. 
When the oak door closed behind him, Jack’s 
eyes turned toward the audience, and a nervous 
tremor contracted his features. 

‘‘Oh!” murmured old Jasper, with a satisfied 
grin, “how pale he is! He is afraid, he is 
afraid! To-day will finish him!” 

Seeing the lion-tamer, the tiger raised himself 
on his hind legs by the grating, giving utterance 
to a ferocious howl. 

‘‘Here, Webst, here!” said Erskine, holding 
up the piece of meat he held in his hand. 

The tiger came down again on his four feet 
with a low growl, but soon, at the smell of blood, 
he opened his huge jaws with a sort of grimace, 
and rose again, resting his two enormous paws 
on his master’s shoulder. Erskine held the meat 
to the monster’s lips. Flashes of light darted 
from the tiger’s eyes, and his rough tongue 
licked eagerly the blood and morsels of flesh 
that he could detach. Erskine, then pulling 
away by main strength the piece from between 
the animal’s jaws, slapped his face with it, and 
threw him to the farther end of the cage. Fran- 
tic cheers shook the roof. A tremendous roar 
came like a thunder-clap from the cage, and the 
tiger, crouching, seemed just ready to spring 

upon the man. But a flash of light was seen, 
and the lion-tamer’s glittering blade came down 
With a giant’s power on the monster’s tough skin. 

‘Six hundred dollars, if you like, Mr. Adam! 
six hundred dollars!” cried old Jasper, panting 
for breath. 

“Not so fast, Mr. Jasper,” said Mr. Adam, 
striding over the benches toward his opponent, 
‘Erskine is sure of him.” 








*‘ Nonsense, I tell you the tiger has scented 
blood, Hurrah for the tiger! hurrah!’ said the 
eccentric, exciting the animal by waving his 
hat. 


‘‘ Miserable being! it is your son Kern!” said 
uncle Kennedy, siezing him sternly by the 
arm. 

‘*My son! my son!” repeated Jasper, in a 
choked voice, and before Kennedy had time to 
prevent it, he had climbed the grating which se- 
parated him from the stage. 

‘* Stop, you old fool!’ cried the pilot, Easy, 
seizing his collar. 

A heart-rending cry escaped his lips, and he 
fell forward on the floor. 

Jack Erskine left the tiger’s cage, and making 
his way through the midst of the crowd, bore his 
father in his arms to the tavern. Uncle Kenne- 
dy followed with a physician, who happened to 
be present at the exhibition. 

‘¢The shock was very great,’ said the doctor, 
“but his life is saved, I will answer for that. 
And who knows,” added he, shaking his head, 
‘¢ perhaps this sudden blow may bring a salutary 
re-action in his mental condition.” 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, what has happened ?” 
said Jasper, entering the room where the poor 
man was carried. 

‘¢‘T’ll tell you,”’ said uncle Kennedy, in a low 
tone, pressing Jack’s hand. ‘‘ This brave youth 
has exposed himself to the most frightful death, 
to restore reason to his father—to effect his 
brother’s happiness—and by my name of Ken- 
nedy, he shall not have worked in vain. Come 
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what will, you shall be my son, Jasper! 


Three months from that night, old Jasper 
came from church leaning upon the arm of his 
pretty daughter-in-law, Eva Kennedy. The un- 
cle and the two brothers gayly followed the 
good man and the pretty bride. As they passed 
before Jack’s menagerie, a prolonged roar came 
from the interior. 

‘‘Do you hear, uncle?” said the lion-tamer, 
drawing Kennedy’s attention to this, ‘‘my brave 
Webst gives a sigh of regret. He would have 
liked so well to eat me!” 

‘‘You have renounced forever, I hope, this 
horrible trade, brother?” said Jasper, pressing 
Jack’s arm. 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Erskine, smiling, ‘‘when I 
have tamed the tiger that, as a generous uncle, 
I wish to present to your first child.” 

“A tiger!” said uncle Kennedy, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Yes, uncle, a tiger—in pasteboard !” 
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Hlower and Garden Hints. 


ATTENTION TO PLANTS. 


A general clearance of every thing valuable, and 
likely to be injured by frosts, in the flower-garden, 
should be made in good season; geraniums, fuchsias, 
verbenas, and all other tender plants, must be taken 
up and potted, unless a good supply of young plants 
has already been provided, in which case they should 
have the preference, allowing the least valuable of 
the older ones to take their chance. Scarlet gera- 
niums, fuchsias, and salvias, generally remove pretty 
well, but the penciled geraniums, verbenas, and pe- 
tunias, that have been turned out of pots, seldom 
survive the winter. Care should be taken to keep 
such as are taken up shaded from the sun, until they 
have made fresh roots; and the plants should never 
be crowded together. Hyacinths, narcissuses, and 
other bulbs, may be planted for early flowering; 
keeping them in the dark till they have formed a 
good number of roots. Let those previously potted 
receive plenty of air, and all the light possible, and 
associate the mignonette, nemophilla, cinerarias, and 
other winter-flowering plants with them, keeping the 
whole secured from frost, and guarded from rain, 
but in the full influence of the sun and air. Chry- 
santhemums, in coming into bloom, may be nailed 
to the wall, or if standing in the open ground it will 
be well to cover them with mats or cloths, when the 
nights are likely to be frosty. The mulch around 
the stems of dahlias should be loosened, and as soun 
as the foliage is destroyed by the usual changes in 
the weather, take up the roots and dry them for 
storing. Auriculas should be removed to their win- 
ter quarters, and be kept from damp. In regard to 
window plants, water them very cautiously, give air 
whenever the weather will permit, and at all times 
let them enjoy whatever sunshine occurs, and unin- 
terrupted light. Now that the respiring power of 
the leaves becomes lessened, it is most essential that 
every particle of dust be carefully removed; the 
surface of the soil in which they grow should be 
occasionally stirred, to keep it clean and porous. 
If it be necessary to stand the pots in saucers when 
the plants are watered, the waste which runs through 
should be regularly emptied away, as much mischief 
ensues from allowing the roots to remain in the 
water. 

THE ANEMONE. 


The brilliance and variety of colors displayed in 
the flowers of this half-hardy exotic, have long at- 
tracted the notice of the florist, and raised it to the 


rank of a bed-flower. It is propagated, and new 
varieties are obtained, by sowing the seed; this 
should be chosen from the best old flowers impreg- 
nated with semi-double flowers, having the desirable 
properties of rich color and fine form. The seed 
also requires to be prepared for sowing, by being 
mixed with and well rubbed in sand, to divest it of 





its downy covering; and the seed-bed should be 
composed entirely of fresh garden ground or loam, 
from twelve to eighteen inches deep, which has been 
well stirred and aired, to free it from earth-worms 
and insects, and for better security against these, 
lime or salt-water may be sprinkled on the surface, 
When approaching to flower, unless sufficient rain 
has fallen, occasional watering may be necessary, 
and, as they come forward in bloom, both shading 
and watering will be required. If the weather at 
this time be fine and dry, the tubers, after flowering, 
will ripen regularly of themselves; but, if cold and 
wet, it will be necessary to protect the bed from 
rain—otherwise, the tubers will be kept in a state 
of excitement, and be thereby enfeebled for future 
exertion. This is a material point in the cultivation 
of the plant, and deserves particular attention. The 
properties of a fine double anemone are, that the 
stem should be strong, elastic, and erect, not less 
than nine inches high. The blossom, or corolla, 
should be at least two and a half inches in diameter, 
consisting of an exterior row of large, substantial, 
well-rounded petals, or guard-leaves, at first hori- 
zontally extended, and then turning a little upward, 
so as to form a broad, shallow cup, the interior part 
of which should contain a great number of long, 
small petals, imbricating with each other, and rather 
reverting from the centre of the flower. The colors 
should be clear and distinct when diversified in the 
same flower, or brilliant and striking if it consist 
only of one color, as blue, crimson, or scarlet, etc., 
in which case, the bottom of the exterior petals is 
generally white; but the beauty and contrast are 
considerably increased when both the exterior and 
interior are regularly marked with alternate blue 
and white, pink and white, etc., stripes, which in 
the broad petals should not extend quite to the 
margin. 


BULBS IN WATER-GLASSES. 


The kind of bulbs best adapted for water-glasses, are 
all the species of the narcissus, the hyacinth, the early 
dwarf tulip, the jonquil, both large Dutch and com- 
mon iris, both the Persian and the dwarf Scotch 
crocuses, and, in short, any of the similar sorts. 
Commencement must be made by procuring glasses 
of the proper sort, of which there are many forms, 
but the one in general use is the least expensive, 
and perhaps the best, being the most convenient. 
Those with dark glasses are most congenial to the 
roots, but the transparent glass exhibits the pro- 
gress of growth, which is no small portion of the 
pleasure of the culture; and at any time between 
October and January—after which the bulbs, if kept 
out of the ground, shrivel and lose vigor; if it be 
desired to have them later, the better plan is to keep 
a supply in earth, as a reserve—fill them with water 
and place the plants; the water must be soft, and 
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just reach through the neek to the upper chamber, 
so that the bottom of the bulb may be a’ little im- 
mersed in the water, not covered; then place the 
glasses in a warm room, where they may at once en- 
joy light and heat, It is better they should be ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays than not. By placing them 
in the glasses at proper intervals of time, a succes- 
sion of flowers may be obtained from January to 
April, forming a pretty ornament for the parlor 
window or chimney-piece; they require no further 
care, than to see that the water does not sink so 
low as to leave the roots dry. Fresh water must be 
given at intervals of two or three days, to be judged 
of by the appearance of the fluid, whether clear or 
foul; when the bulbs are newly planted, the change 
need not be so frequent as after the glasses are filled 
with water. It is essential that the temperature of 
the water to be given, should be the same as that 
which it is to replace. The operation of changing 
is easily done by one person, when the roots are only 
an inch or two long, but after the flower stems are 
of some length, and the roots nearly fill the glasses, 
two persons become requisite, one to take out the 
bulb, and hold it, and to dip its roots in clear water 
to rinse them, and another to wash the glass, and 
refill it with water. The operation is one of great 
simplicity, and may be performed in a very brief 
period of time. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR CITY GARDENS. 


One great difficulty in town and city gardens is 
to keep things from being wire-drawn, from running 
up tall, with all their leaves at the top and the lower 
part of their stems naked, and from stretching out 
their branches, weak and drooping, to the right and 
left. Want of light and air, after which the plants 
are stretching, is the cause of this lank and diffuse 
habit of growth, and the more it is allowed to go on 
unchecked, the worse the evil will become. The 
remedy is careful and constant pruning, both of the 
spring and summer shoots, so as to keep the shrub 
or tree as dense and compact as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, prunings which improve the mass of foliage 
also diminish the quantity of flowers. Many labur- 
nums, lilacs, thorns, almond trees, ete., which would 
bloom respectably if allowed to run on and on, flower 
not at allif they are eut close back. It will cost 
very little more to plant, instead of the ordinary 
hardy shrubs and trees, others—varieties of the 
same species—whose appearance is more remarkable 
and unusual. Thus, the cut-leaved alder may take 
the place of the common alder ; the cut-leaved, vari- 
egated, and yellow-berried elders, though they need 
not supersede, may thrive in company with the elder 
of the hedge; the hazel, with dark purple leaves, 
harmonizes well with the copper beech. There are 
also weeping elms, birches, thorns, acacias, etc., 
from the stature of shrubs to the altitude of timber 
trees. A pair of weeping willows, one on eaeh side 
of a gateway, or at each corner of the garden, have 
4 happy effect; the weeping willow has the advan- 
tage of leafing early, and also of retaining its foli- 
age late. Magnolias, trained against a wall, will 








not unfrequently produce their immense, white, 
powerfully-scented flowers within the precincts of a 
city, not to mention their evergreen foliage. An- 
other class of materials suitable for city gardens, on 
account of their highly artificial aspect, are the trees 
and shrubs with blotched, speckled and mottled 
leaves—as ivy, aucuba, syringa, altheas, maples, 
rhododendrons, and others. 


THE IRIS. 


This is a large genus, comprising bulbous, tuber- | 


ous, and fibrous rooted species. Of the bulbous 
kinds, an acknowledged favorite is the Persian iris, 
a low plant, which sends up on a stem shorter than 
the leaves, a single, very powerfully-scented flower, 
washed with blue on a light ground; it is propa- 
gated with difficulty either from seeds or offsets, 
and does better in a pot under a frame, in the same 
compost as is used for hyacinths, than in the open 
ground. The scorpion iris is a curious and striking 
plant, producing in early spring two or three sweet- 
scented bright blue flowers, on a very short stem. 
Two other bulbous species, the xiphium and xiphi- 
oides, are by many regarded only as varieties of 
each other. The former is known as the Spanish 
iris, of a great diversity of tints; the latter as the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English iris, in still 
greater variety, sufficient to form a handsome collec- 
tion, and produce a brilliant effect, when grown to- 
gether ina bed. They are often treated the same 
as tulips, and, as soon as their foliage is withered, 
are taken up, and their offsets removed when sufli- 
ciently dry. A light sandy soil agrees with them 
best, and six or seven inches every way is a suffi- 
cient distance for the adult bulbs inabed. They 
should be taken up, divided, and replanted in the 
fall, because new bulbs are annually formed beneath 
the old ones, and would finally peaetrate so deep as 
to perish, if not thus treated, 


HOLLYHOCKS, 

The hollyhock isa noble and useful garden flower, 
either in avenues or clumps, standing singly or col- 
lected in beds, The Dutch are fond of growing it 
as dwarf as possible, in pots, The plant is a gross 
feeder; any good garden soil will suit it, but on a 
deep, moist, rich loam, it sueceeds best. The finer 
kinds are successfully propagated by eyes, which are 
taken off in summer, and planted—where very choice 
flowers are sought—in a pit under glass, in light 
sandy soil, placed over a gentle bottom-heat. As 
some kinds only are raised true from seeds, plants 
from cuttings are mostly preferable to seedlings. 
The plants should be set firmly in the ground, three 
feet apart, not too low, pressing the soil well round 
the neck with the hands, or by a gentle stroke of 
the foot. This done, watering must be attended to, 
if the season be dry, using weak liquid manure, 
breaking the surface of the ground with a hoe the 
day after the water is given. When the flower-stem 
rises, it should be fastened to a stake firmly fixed in 
the ground at, or soon after, the time of planting. 
The hollyhock is thought to be a capital plant for 
the borders of plantations or shrubbery walks. It 
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forms a finer distant object in such situations than 
the dahlia, is less lumpish, and continues blooming 
to a later period of the year. It may also be ad- 
vantageously planted in the background of an herb- 
aceous border, so that the lower part of the stem is 
hid from view by the plants in front. In both these 
situations it may be planted singly, in irregular 
lines, or in groups of three or five. 


WINTER GARDEN FRAMES. 


The simplest and best mode of keeping a stock of 
plants through the winter is, except when a pit 
heated with hot water is available, tc dig a pit about 
eight inches deep, of the exact dimensions of the 
frame. At each corner of this pit, and in the cen- 
tre of the south and north sides, have a pier fof 
bricks rising to the level of the ground, and on 
these piers allow the frame to rest. The whole 
depth of this pit with the frame on it will be twenty- 
six inches at the back, and eighteen at the front— 
which heights will afford sufficient room for plants 
of a large size. To render the pit perfectly secure 


from the {influence of frost, there should be some 
clean straw placed against the outside of the frame, 





es 


the whole of its depth, and it should be as close as 
can possibly be; against this straw a mound of earth 
should be thrown up, sloping away from the top of 
the frame, which will form a complete protection 
from the influence of frost. Before fitting the pit 
with plants, the floor of it must be laid about four 
or six inches thick with either lime, rubbish, or cog] 
ashes, or a mixture of both; this will prevent the 
worms rising and entering at the bottom of the pots, 
In arranging the plants, let all the tallest be placed 
at the back of the pit, and the smallest toward the 
front. Those which are deciduous, such as fuchsias, 
China and tea-scented roses, hydrangeas, etc., should 
be placed nearest the front of the pit, as they will 
be able to do with less light than the geraniums, 
verbenas, heliotropes, and other plants which retain 
their leaves during the winter. After they have 
been placed properly in their winter quarters, they 
must receive as much air and light as it is possible 
to give them, so long as the weather continues mild 
and open, and it is not until there are unmistakable 
indications of winter having set in, that the plants 
are to be deprived of such necessary elements of 
health and thrift. 


Our Guriosities. 


A CURIOUS LEGEND OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 3 

There is a tale, reported by Lord Lyttelton, (we 
mean, of course, the younger of that name,) which 
shows the tendency in the minds of even the shrewd- 
est men of the world to give a respectful audience 
to the marvellous and supernatural. It may be 
found in the twenty-first of Lord Lyttelton’s letters. 

“ He says that in the early part of the life of ——, 
one of his friends, he attended a hunting club, when 
a well mounted stranger, of genteel address, joined 
the club, and rode with a degree of courage and ad- 
dress that astonished everybody. The animal he 
rode is described as one of amazing powers and en- 
durance; the huntsman who was left far behind 
swore that the man and his horse were devils from 
hell. After the sport, he was invited to dinner, and 
astonished the company as much by his conversa- 
tional powers and the elegance of his manners as by 
his equestrian powers. 

He was, says Lord Lyttelton, an orator, a poet, a 
painter, a musician, a lawyer, a divine—in short, 
he was every thing, and the magic of his discourse 
kept the drowsy sportsmen awake long after their 
usual hour. At length they retired, but had scarcely 
closed their eyes when they were awakened by the 
most terrible shrieks resounding through the house. 
Inquiring of the servants, they were told that these 
horrid sounds proceeded from the stranger’s cham- 
ber, and on approaching his room, deeper groans of 
despair, and shriller shrieks of agony astonished 
and terrified them. After knocking at the door, he 
answered them as one just awaked from sleep, de- 





clared he had heard no noise, and in rather angry 
tone, desired not to be disturbed again. 

The company accordingly retired, and scarcely 
begun to communicate their sentiments to each 
other, when a repetition of the most horrid sounds 
broke in upon their conversation—“ yells, screams, 
shrieks, which, from the horror of them, seemed to 
issue from the throats of damned and tortured 
spirits.” They immediately followed the sounds 
and traced them to the stranger’s chamber, the door 
of which they instantly burst open and found him 
on his knees in bed, in the act of scourging himself 
with the most unrelenting severity, his body stream- 
ing with blood. 

On their seizing his hand to stop the strokes, he 
begged them, in the most wringing tone of voice, 
as an act of mercy, that they would retire, assuring 
them that the cause of their disturbance was over, 
and that in the morning he would acquaint them 
with the reasons of the terrible cries they had 
heard, and the melancholy sight they saw. After 
repetition of entreaties, they retired, and in the 
morning some of them went to his chamber, but he 
was not there; and on examining the bed, they 
found it to be one gore of blood. Upon further in- 
quiry the groomsman said, as soon as it was light 
the gentleman came to the stable booted and spur- 
red, desired his horse might be immediately saddled, 
and appeared to be extremely impatient till it was 
done, when he vaulted into his saddle, and rode on 
of the yard at full speed. Servants were immedi- 
ately dispatched into every part of the surrounding 
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country, but not a single trace of him could be 
found; such a person had not been seen by any one, 
nor has been since heard of. 

Lord Lyttelton proceeds to state that the circum- 
stances of this strange story were immediately com- 
mitted to writing, and signed by all who witnessed 
them, that the future credibility of any one, who 
should think proper to relate them, might be duly 
supported. Among those who witnessed it were 
some of the first men in England. 

The charm of this marvelous narrative, in which 
Lord Lyttelton, who could not believe Christianity, 
evidently suspected something supernatural, is some- 
what dispelled by the fact that, about the date of 
the narrative, an American gentleman, by the name 
of Huger, of South Carolina, visited England, who 
was just such a person as described above, as fine a 
horseman, aman of very elegant manners and splen- 
did powers of conversation, but who had the ugly 
habit of whipping himself in his sleep, precisely as 
described by Lord Lyttelton.” 

This extraordinary narrative reminds us of another 
of more recent date which is now going the rounds: 

“A correspondent of the Du Quein Mining Jour- 
nal, vouched for by the editor as ‘a man of truth 
under ordinary occurrences,” gives the following 
account of some very singular manifestations near 
that place, of which, he says he was an eye-witness : 

“About the middle of the night, after I had re- 
tired to bed for the night, and was thinking of my 
plans for the next day, I heard a loud knocking 
upon the door, and opening it, found my nearest 
neighbor, Mr. L., awaiting me. He was trembling 
from head to foot, at which I was greatly surprised, 
as the night was quite warm considering the time of 
year. ‘For God’s sake, come to my house immedi- 
ately. Satan or some of his crew have taken pos- 
session of the premises, and are playing the d—1 
generally !’ 

“He would give me no time to ask questions, but 
was exceedingly anxious I should accompany him. 
I had scarcely got my clothes on until he took me 
by the arm and hurried me along toward his resi- 
dence. He entered the main room of the building, 
closely followed by myself. There the most won- 
derful sights I ever beheld presented themselves to 
my view. Mr. L.’s wife and two eldest daughters 
were huddled up in one corner of the room, and 
each was the personification of terror. They were 
clinging to each other and sobbing violently. Near 
the fire-place was the youngest daughter, a very 
pretty girl, moving round in a kind of waltz-like 
dance, with arms in a horizontal position, seeming 
paralyzed, and humming a singular air. Strangest 
of all, every piece of furniture in the house was 
keeping perfect time with the movements of the girl, 
anda clock on the mantel-piece had ceased running, 
but @ continuous stream of sounds rung from its 
bell, and added greatly to the confusion then preva- 
lent. A square table cut the queerest antics of any 
thing in the room. First it would tip forward on 
the two front legs, then the two hinder ones, and 
lastly spin around on one leg like a top, and again 





tip forwards and backwards. A fire-shovel was 
dancing a jig on the hearth, the wood was rolling 
about, and the pots and skillets made an outlandish 
racket. 

“Suddenly the young girl ceased her waltzing— 
stood like a statue—and instantaneously every arti- 
cle of furniture settled in their accustomed places. 
The lighted candle, which was standing on the man- 
tel-piece, was suddenly extinguished, as if by an 
invisible person. The fire upon the hearth was 
quite low, and gave a very faint light. Immediately 
after the extinguishment of the candle, a green 
light, interspersed with orange-colored rays, seemed 
to envelop the upper portion of the girl’s body, 
giving her a supernatural appearance, and the most 
melodious sounds followed, resembling the music of 
the Holean harp, appearing to be around, below and 
above the occupants of theroom. This lasted about 
ten minutes, when the music ceased, and the green 
light disappeared, but, as if by magic, the candle on 
the mantle-piece was again ignited, and the girl fell 
insensible to the floor.” 


RE-MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND. 


A Leipsic paper states a curious fact, that in the 
commencement of the 17th century, the singular 
custom of re-marriages was prevalent. If a man 
was absent from home for a long time, so that his 
wife had reason to believe him dead, she had a right 
to contract a second marriage. If it happened 
afterward that the first husband returned, and wished 
to be established in his former position and right, a 
re-marriage took place between the long suspended 
pair. As an instance, we copy the following entry 
from the church register at St. Mary’s, in Bermond- 
sey, for the year 1804: 

“Record of solemn contract between a man and 
his wife, who had long been separated by the ab- 
sence of the husband, during which the wife had 
married a second time: 

“On the man’s part: Elizabeth, my well loved 
wife—I am sorely grieved that I have been so long 
absent from you—that you deemed it proper and 
were constrained to marry another husband. And 
henceforth I vow and promise in the presence of 
God and these witnesses standing by, to take you 
again for my wife. I pardon you sincerely, and 
will for the rest of my life live with you, and take 
care of you, and strive to fulfill all my duties toward 
you, as I promised at our first nuptials. 

““On the woman’s part: Ralph, my well beloved 
husband—I am sincerely sorry that during your ab- 
sence I took another man for my husband. But 
here, in the presence of God and these witnesses, I 
disavow and separate myself from him; and I vow 
and promise for the rest of my life to live and keep 
to you only, and to fulfill all my duties toward even 
as I promised at our first marriage.” 

It was usual to close the ceremony with a brief 
prayer, and benediction by the priest, and the par- 
ties then went home and every thing proceeded as 
formerly. 
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A CURIOUS WAY TO GET RESTED. 

It is a custom in Berwickshire, England, among 
women-workers in the field, when their backs be- 
come much tired by bowing low down while sing- 
ling turnips with short-shanked hoes, to lie down 
upon their faces to the ground, allowing others to 
step across the lower part of their backs, on the 
lumbar region, with one foot, several times, until 
all pain of fatigue is removed. Burton, in his 
“First Footsteps in East Africa,” narrates a very 
similar custom in females who lead the camel, on 
feeling fatigued, and who “lie at full length, prone, 
stand upon each other’s backs, trampling and knead- 
ing with their toes, and rise like giants refreshed.” 
This custom is called “jogsi” in Africa; in our 
country it is “straightening the back.” 


CURIOUS HENS! 


One of the brakemen on the Boston and Lowell 
railroad keeps a lot of hens about the car house in 
Boston. The other evening, on the arrival of the 
passenger train at Lowell, the wheels of the car was 
examined to see that every thing was in order, when 
the hens were found roosting upon the truck-frame 
of one of the cars, having gone to roost there in 
Boston, and maintained their position till their ar- 
rival at Lowell. 


SINGULAR SUICIDE AT NIAGARA FALLS, 

On Saturday last, Mr. T. Allen, a sojourner at 
Niagara Falls, committed suicide by throwing him- 
self from Table Rock. He came from Montreal, 
and while crossing the Suspension Bridge inquired 
of the driver if any one had ever been known to go 
over the Falls and live. The Jehu replied that no 
such case had ever come within his knowledge, and 
that the probabilities were very strongly opposed to 
the occurrence of such an event. The passenger 
assured the driver that he should accomplish the 
feat. Arriving at the Clifton House, the man regis- 
tered his name, called for a room and a bottle of 
champagne, and, after imbibing the wine, addressed 
a letter—a mere scrawl—to his sister, and another 
toafirm in Montreal. He then went to Table Rock, 
walked into the water near the edge of the preci- 
pice, threw his hat over, and immediately made a 
similar disposition of himself. 


WINE TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 

The only thing in the former city (Bremen) which 
we had time to visit, was the celebrated Rathskeller, 
or crypt of the old Hall of Council. This is re- 
nowned throughout all Germany for tuns of Rhenish 
wine, of the most undoubted antiquity. They are 
kept in great vaults, distinguished by different 
titles. That of the “Twelve Apostles” has been im- 
mortalized by Haufi and Heine, but the apostolical 
wines are not so fine as those authors would have us 
believe. Each cask bears the name of one of the 
Apostles. They contain wine of the vintage of 1718, 
which has now, I was informed, a pungent, acid 
flavor. That of Judas alone retains a pleasant aro- 





ma, and the sinner, therefore, is in greater demand 
than all the saints together. In the “Rose Cellar” 
are enormous casks, yet filled with Hockheimer 
(Hock) of the vintage of 1624. Fora couple of cen- 
turies it was carefully treasured, but the city fathers 
of Bremen finally discovered the longer it was kept 
the worse it grew, and sell it to visitors in small 
bottles at a moderate price. 

We sat down in the outer cellar, and had a bottle 
uncorked. Think of drinking wine which grew 
when the Plymouth colony was but four years old, 
of the same vintage which Ariosto might have 
drunk, and Milton, and Cromwell, and Wallenstein, 
and Gustavus Adolphus. Shakspeare had been dead 
but eight years when the grapes were trodden in the 
vats,and Ben Jonson may have sung his “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes,” over a goblet of the 
golden juice. We filled the glasses with great so- 
lemnity as these thoughts passed through our mind, 
admired its dark, smoky color, sniffed up reverently 
its musky, mummy-like odor, and then tasted. 
Fancy a mixture of oil and vinegar, flavored with a 
small drop of kreosote! This, as I afterward recog- 
nized, was the impression made upon the palate, 
though my imagination was too busy at the time to 
be aware of it. Well, all said, “It is not so bad as 
we expected,” and, by keeping the fact of its age 
constantly before our eyes, succeeded in emptying 
the bottle. So pungent, however, was the smoky, 
oily, aciduous flavor, that it affected my palate for 
full twenty-four hours afterward, and every thing I 
ate, and every thing I drank in that time seemed to 
be of the vintage of 1624.—Bayard Taylor. 

“GO TO JERICHO.” 

A certain British monarch, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had a retired pleasure-house which he denom- 
inated “ Jericho,” and he took so much delight in 
frequenting it, or its occupants, that whenever he 
was absent from court, a question as to his where- 
abouts always elicited the same answer—‘“‘He’s gone 
to Jericho.” Weare afraid that the “sovereign peo- 
ple” of our city indulge in a good many “Jerichos;” 
and if Inspector Hartt may be credited in his elocu- 
tionary flourish about his late arrests in Eleventh 
street, some of those ‘“ Jerichos” are visited rather 
frequently, and by men from whose position in busi- 
ness and in the church we should expect better 
things. To be sure, Henry VIII. was entitled the 
“ Defender of the Faith,” notwithstanding he “went 
to Jericho ;” but then he had not yet married Anne 
Boleyn. With us, we see it is maintained in the 
“Court of Special Sessions, that a “Jericho” of the 
‘Eleventh street kind is not, after all, a “ disorderly” 
place, and is therefore entitled to legal protection! 
Perhaps it is; but itis a nuisance, and one that ought 
to be abated. “Go to Jericho!” always should sig- 
nify an expatriation of the most emphatic and hu- 
miliating character. 

It is said that towels wrung out of hot water and 
applied to the forehead and temples, will speedily 
remove headache arising from neuralgic affection. 





Gditor's Gasy Oalk. 


WE are sometimes impressed in these days, when 
we look about us and sound the popular current of 
feeling as shown in poetry, narratives, or anecdotes 
reflecting on social life, with the fact that old tradi- 
tional feelings, and especially old-fashioned super- 
stitions are disappearing with incredible rapidity. 
There is no lack of faith in strange developments— 
men seem to yearn as much as ever for supernatural 
wonders, but a spirit of inquiry, of philosophy, and 
of desiring to connect all things with restless science, 
is apparent in all of their faith in the Invisible. The 
old legend which delighted a simple, child-like faith, 
has been suddenly and abruptly broken—the very 
children seem to read Fairy Tales in the same 
spirit with which their parents visit the cireus or the 
opera; it is all a curiously constructed work of art, 
but nothing marvelous. The feats of the winged 
sylphs are ingenious juggling, but not magic. That 
vanished long ago! 

As it all belongs to the spirit of the age which is 
working innumerable real wonders for the benefit of 
mankind, we need not complain, and can only bid 
Poetry look more closely into real life for subjects, 
when she complains that she is gradually being shut 
out of her old golden realm, where she once reveled 
at ease among fairies, knights, and strange enchant- 
ments. But we cannot resist a strange, old-fash- 
ioned sympathy, or at least, a revived feeling of 
sympathy, when, once in a while, we meet with some 
strange instance of real domestic belief in traditional 
omens and unearthly influences. Such a feeling 
struck us with peculiar force when we read one of 
the incidents connected with the late terrible loss of 
the Central America, We refer to the Norwegian 
captain, who, having had a strange bird circle three 
times around him, took it for an omen, as he naively 
admitted, and at oncé, in accordance with old Norse 
tradition, as was done a thousand years ago by his 
Viking ancestors in similar cases, stood out for the 
east. But we take the liberty of repeating the sin- 
gular story as given in the papers at the time: 


_“Stveutar Visiration By A Brrp.—Just before 
six o'clock, on the afternoon of September 12, I was 
standing on the quarter-deck with two others of the 
crew on the deck at the same time, besides the man 
at the helm. Suddenly a bird flew over around me, 
Just grazing my right shoulder. Afterward, it flew 
around the vessel, then it again commenced to fly 
around my head. It soon flew at my face, when I 
caught hold of it and made it a prisoner. The bird 
's unlike any bird I ever saw before, and I don’t 
know its name, The color of its feathers was a dark 
iron gray; its body was a foot and a half in length, 
wey wings three and a half feet from tip to tip. It 
ms a beak full eight inches long, and sort of teeth 
ike a small handsaw. In capturing it, it gave me a 
good bite on my right thumb. Two of the erew who 
assisted in the tying of its legs were also bitten. As 
it showed to bite everybody, I had its head after- 
Wards cut off, and the body thrown overboard. 


‘ 





“Tue Brry’s Vistr REGARDED AS A WARNING.— 
When the bird flew to the ship, the barque was going 
a little north of northeast. I regarded the appear- 
ance of the bird as an omen, and an indication to me 
that I must change my course. Iaccordingly headed 
to the eastward direct. I should not have deviated 
from my course had not the bird visited the ship, 
and had it not been for this change of course, I 
should not have fallen in with the passengers of 
the Central America.” 

From the captain’s description of the bird, we 
should say that it must have been a very large and 
very old raven. It certainly ought to have been 
one, all things considered, if only for the sake of 
poetry and ancestral tradition. We regret that we 
have not Mallett’s Northern Antiquities, or Barclay 
Pennock’s book, or the Norsemen in America, at 
hand, since we could then give in detail the old story 
of the Sea King, who, sailing out into the ocean, 
was determined by the flight of a raven which cir- 
cled around him, to strike for the east and for the 
American Vinland. Such anecdotes abound in old 
Norse chronicles, and the raven was their bird of 
birds. He flits dark and mysterious, yet bound by 
some strange tie to the Scandinavians through all 
their wild war-songs, guiding them, and always to 


scenes of death. When Ivar, son of Regner Lod- , 


brog, went down into the lower regions to take 
counsel of the witch Hela as to revenging his father’s 
death, one of his first sights, on entering, is thus 
described : 
“To the roof 
That frowned new terrors, looking up, I saw 
Wondering, a Raven, with no Raven’s eye.” 

By the direction of the witch Hela, Ivar had woven 
for him a standard, bearing the figure of the Raven, 
as did in fact all of the seakings. Their faith in the 
magic virtues of the raven banner was incredible. 
When agitated by a breeze, they believed it an omen 
and a call to action, as though they had seen the 
bird itself. Thus when about to attack the Saxons: 


“Tvyar then cried, 
Casting his eye upon the raven flag 
Tbat waved beside him, ‘ Lo, it flaps its wings! 
Subjects, rejoice! the raven flaps his wings! 
Triumph is ours!’” 


And in the wild, bloody, and terrible death-song 
of Ivar’s father, the raven is continually occurring: 


Hiuggium vier med hiorve 
Helldur var ek ungur er feingum 
Austur i Eirar Sunde 

Undarm frekum varge 

Og fatgulum fugle 

Fengum vier thar er sungu 

Vid haseymda hialma 

Hard iarn mikils verdar 

Allur var aegar solliam 

Od rafa i valblode.” 


“We foughtwithswords. Iwas very young, when 
toward the east in the Straights of Hirar, we gained 
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rivers of blood (rivers of wounds) for the ravenous 
wolf ample food for the yellow footed fowl. There 
the hard iron sung upon the lofty helmets. The 
whole ocean was one wound. The raven waded in 
the blood of the slain.” 

As we said, Captain Johnson, which is a good old 
Norse name, of Arnsdale, Norway, displayed a right 
old Norse spirit when he headed straight for the east 
because the raven circled round him. We are sorry 
that he killed the bird, however. Perhaps, in these 
days, the old spirit has changed, and the raven, 
leading no longer to murder and blood, but to saving 
lives, sacrificed his own as a proof that the days 
were over when 


“ Haft gatu tha rafnar,”’ 
“there was ample prey for the ravens.” 


-eeee-Lt is with great pleasure that we present our 
readers with a sonnet, written for us by George H. 
Boker, the illustrious dramatist. We believe that no 
living writer has devoted more study or poetic 
ability toward sonnets than Boker, and the following 
is one of his most exquisite productions of that kind: 


SONNET. 
BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 

Oh, heart be not bewildered with delight, 

Calm the wild senses, still the dizzy brain, 

Abate the fire that burns in every vein 

Of my roused nature, lest my dazzled sight 
Shrink into blindness with excess too bright 

For mortal vision. Let me catch again, 

From mirrored memory, the wondrous train 

Of joys that passed before my eyes to-night. 
Let me recall the smile, the murmured tone 

That brought me to her, and the separate bliss 

That fell from every word—the rose full blown, 
The starry head that glimmered over this, 

And poured celestial blessings on my own— 

The lingering hand—oh, God, the parting kiss! 


.s+++ Lhose who would read some pretty and quaint 
poem, should look over Stoddard’s curious Chinese, 
or imitation Chinese lyrics. But Stoddard does 
them all in the high Pekin style, light and flowing, 
it is true, as the songs of the fair Pan-hoei-pan, yet 
recalling, by their classical severity, the far famed 
Chi-king, or Book of Verses of Khoung-Tseu. Now, 
our Chinese “balliads” are rather of the popular 
order—strict critics say that they remind them of 
the “ Lotus Leaves” of Slang-Whang, but, perhaps, 
you would like to leok at one of them. No trouble 
at all, we assure you, just as lief read it to you as 
not: 


THE SERENADE OF HI-FA-LUTAN 


Oh, Fi-fing-Wang, I am here, beneath the balcony, 
Ki—i—i—yangsteaou ping! 

With a one-stringed banjo, come to sing thy praises; 
Ki—i—i—with a diddle diddle ding. 


The water lily floatsin the pond, I hear the song of the tea- 
pickers, 
Ki—i—i—yangsteaou-eeaouh ping 
Fi-fing-Wang is among women like a chop dollar among 
“cash,” 
Ki—i—i—with a diddle diddle ding. 


Oh, thou rosy-toed swan of the Celestial river, 
Ki—i—i—yangsteaou ping! 





Go ’way, dried ginger—Chow-Chow, thou art nothing to Fi- 
fing-Wang, 
Ki—i—i—yangste—bang! with a diddle diddle ding. 


Oh, the eyes of Fi-fing-Wang are death on fire-works, 
My heart within me feels like a cracker factory on fire! 


Yellow silks and birds’ nests, my grandfather is a man- 
darin, 
My aunt is connected with several of the Hong merchants. 


I have brought Fi-fing-Wang a cum-shaw—a gold watch 
which I bought of a comprador. 

He stole it from an American gentlemen he served at 
Macao, 


I chin-chin you very much, please look out of um window. 
See! my kow-tow to you—my savvy, that pigeon first-rate. 


Oh, my keung-flower! oh, Golden Dragon of the lotus 
ponds! 
Hurrah! by the one-eyed pig of Confucius, here she comes! 
Ki—i—i—yang chang diddle dum. 
Ki—i—i—with a diddle diddle ding. 
High—yaw—little man can do! 


Those of our readers who have heard the cele- 
brated ‘“‘ Ki—i—i” polka, as howled to by the Chi- 
nese who exhibited some years ago in the eastern 
cities, may have some idea of the tune to which the 
above may have been howled. 


We commend the following to ladies and gen- 
tlemen who, while traveling, may happen to fall 
badly in love at first sight, and are hard up for an 
excuse to make advances :— 


* Lupicrovs Incipent.—A ludicrous incident took 
place a few days ago, at the junction hotel, in La- 
fayette, La., upon the arrival of the train at that 
place. A gentleman and lady, inspired with a sud- 
den recognition, were observed to rush frantically 
into each other’s arms; and the fun of it was, that 
after a hearty embrace, they discovered that both 
‘had the advantage.’ They were strangers, but the 
lady mistaking him for her ‘dear Cousin Chazriie,’ 
had embraced him: while he, with a half-defined re- 
collection of having seen her before, went in lemons 
and “‘ got squeezed.’ Their mutual embarrassment, 
upon the discovery of the mistake, can well be 
imagined.” 

Ye—es, we can imagine that sort of embarrass- 
ment—first-rate. Partickleularly on the gentleman’s 
side of the fence. We can even imagine the over- 
whelming embarrassment which would overcome us 
should any fair lady mistake ye Editor for “dear 
Cousin Charlie.” 


.».s The following is going the rounds pretty ex- 
tensively, but we should be sorry if it escaped the 
eye of a soul who thinks of establishing a paper— 
and above all, a large daily :— 


“ How tae Evin One was Decetvep,—A young 
man, who ardently desired wealth, was visited by 
his Satanic majesty, who tempted him to promise 
his soul for eternity, if he could be supplied on this 
earth with all the money he could use. The bargain 
was concluded—the devil to supply the money, and 
was at last to have the soul, unless the young mal 
could spend more money than the devil could fur- 
nish. Years passed away—the man married, was 
extravagant in his living, built palaces, speculated 
widely—lost and gave away fortunes, and yet his 
coffers were always full. He turned politician, and 
bribed his way to power and fame, without reducing 
his ‘pile’ of gold. He became a ‘filibuster,’ and 
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fitted out ships and armies, but his banker honored 
all his drafts. He went to St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
live, and paid the usual rates of interest for all the 
money he could borrow, but though the devil made 
wry faces when he came to pay the bills, yet they 
were all paid. One expedient after another failed— 
the devil counted the time, only two years, that he 
must wait for the soul, and mocked the efforts of the 
despairing man. One more trial was resolved upon 
—the man started a newspaper! The devil growled 
at the bill at the end of the first quarter, was savage 
in six months, melancholy in nine, and broke, 
‘dead broke,’ at the end of the year. So the news- 
paper went down, but the soul was saved.” 


That’s so! Type, paper, editors, telegraphs, 
clerks, compositors, rent, correspondence, steam- 
engines, reporters, agents, and the mischief knows 
what all! Tell you what, the man who wants to 
see “ how the money goes,” ought to preside at the 
first year of an expensive paper. 


chudee There is a grim and mournful truth in the 
following, though we grieve to say it. Very early 
marriages are not by any means invariably happy 
ones, though truth compels us to admit that we have 
known brilliant exceptions. 


“arty Marrraces.—She stood beside the altar 
when she was but sixteen. She was in love; her 
destiny rested on a creature as delicate, and who had 
known as little of the world as herself. She looked 
lovely as she pronounced the vow. Think of a vow 
from auburn hair, eyes, and pouting lips, only six- 
teen years old. 

“She stood by the wash-tub when her twenty- 
fifth birth-day arrived. The hair, the lips, the eyes 
were not calculated to excite the heart. Five cross 
young ones were about the house crying—some 
breaking things, and one urging the necessity of an 
immediate supply of the lacteal secretion. She 
stopped in despair and sat down, and tears trickled 
down her once plump and ruddy cheek. Alas! 
Nancy, early marriages are not the dodge. Better 
enjoy youth at home, and hold lovers at a proper 
distance until you have muscle, limb and heart 
enough to face a frowning world and family. If a 
chap really cares for you, he can wait for two or 
three years, make presents, take you to concerts and 
so on, until the time comes. Early marriages and 
early cabbages are tender productions.” 


ennbos The perseverance with which some ladies 
work skirts, especially in English embroidery—the 
awfully elaborate patterns which some of them ven- 
ture upon, and the amount of time they demand, 
really give some point to the following, from the 
Middletown (Conn.) Sentinel :— 


A MODERN SCENE. 


"Tis eve! the midnight hour is hast’ning on, 

The clock will soon announce the night half gone.: 
Why flickers then the light from that low cot, 
While others sweetly sleep, their cares forgot? 


Perhaps ’tis some poor student, poring o’er 
Some Euclid mystery, or classic lore; 

Or it may be a seamstress sitteth there, 
Who thus must toil to gain a scanty fare ; 


Perchance some lonely one, oppressed with care, 
Keepeth unbroke her midnight vigils there, 
Tending with anxious look a friend distressed, 
Supplying every want before expressed. 


Let us approach, benevolence may suggest 
Some kindly aid to cheer a heart distress’d ; 





Kind words we verily will not withhold, 
They oft are worth far more than glittering gold. 


A fragile form sits bénding by the light, 
Plying her needle on the muslin white; 
Wearied her looks, and weak her straining eye, 
Yet still she stops not e’en to heave a sigh. 


Kind lady, are you thus compelled,” we said, 
“To labor late to gain your daily bread?” 

She smilingly replied, ‘‘ Oh, dear me, no! 

Pm working me a skirt—they’re all the go!” 


«sees eader—it may be impertinent to offer advice 
on so personal a subject—but did it never strike you 
that there is a certain impropriety in always beating 
down the price of goods when shopping, particularly 
when you have no reason to suspect that the shop- 
man varies his prices to suit customers? If you 
make a regular custom of always refusing to take 
any thing at first cost, you will soon find that your 
appearance is a signal for the salesman to institute 
a general marking up of rates. Make up your mind 
as nearly as you can as to what you think any thing 
is worth, and then take it or leave it. “ How much 
did yees ask for thim buttons,” inquired a customer. 
“‘ Fifteen cents.” “T’ll give ye thir-ety sivin.” “I 
did’nt say /i/ty—I said fifteen,” replied the honest 
dealer. “Bedad an I’ll give ye tin cints then,” was 
the prompt reply. Not unfrequently this endless 
hankering to beat down, makes the one indulging in 
it appear in any thing but a brilliant light—witness 
the following—we believe from the Portland Tran- 
script: 


“ A green one; green all over, from his hair to 
his toes; stepped into a curiosity shop in Portland, 
to see the wonders with which it abounds. After 
gazing with open mouth for some time, he fastened 
his eyes upon one of Quincy’s cases of jeweled tit- 
bits, and said: 

‘ Well, dang it, this does beat all creation. I guess 
I might as well buy a pin, if we can make a trade. 
What do you ax for that one?’ 

He pointed to a large ruby stoned pin, the price 
of which was $17. Quincy knew his customer and 
replied : 

‘ What will you give?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Well, will you give fifty cents ?’ 

‘ F-i-f-t-y cents! Oh, you get out!’ 

‘Say twenty-five, then.’ 

‘What do you say to twelve and a half cents ?” 

‘ You’re joking !’ 

‘No; that’s adarn sighttoomuch. You Portland 
folks do charge enormous high. Twelve and a half 
cents for that little bit of colored glass! good 
gracious! I should like it well enough, if I could 
get it for a fair consideration, but I can’t pay that 
’ere price, no how.’ 

‘Suppose, then, you’ll just say what you will give?’ 

‘W-u-ll, perhaps I might—hem—be willing to 
give fourpenee.’ 

Quincy took it out of the case as though he was 
about to deliver it. The visitor evidently alarmed 
at having his offer taken, exclaimed— It ain’t broke 
nor nothin’, hey ?’ 

‘I don’t warrant it, sir.’ 

‘I shan’t take that are, then. What sort of peo- 
ple are you here to sell old broken glass for whole?’ 

The customer thereupon gave the erown of his 
hat an indignant slap, and walked off with a look 
that said as plainly as words, ‘I’m too eute for you, 
you can’t trap me, mister.’” 
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The offset to this is the equally culpable custom 
of not having fixed prices. Fancy a sale’s-man’s 
asking “ how much did we charge you for that flan- 
nel the last time?’ Yet, that is precisely what we 
heard a man inquire not long ago of a customer, 
who he probably thought was “about green enough 
to stand it.” 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Illustrious Order 
of Grahamites !—permit us to introduce to you our 
newly initiated member J. M. H. who makes his de- 
but in your brilliant circle with a contribution on a 
subject which is, or has been, or will be, interesting 
to all of you: 


POPPING THE QUESTION: 


Fair Sallie and her lover, Mat, 

Close by the fire in silence sat ; 

A dish of apples, rosy-faced, 

Were ’tween them, on a table placed. 

In vain poor Mat essayed to speak, 

While blushes mantled Sallie’s cheek— 

For well she knew what Mat would say, 

If he could only find the way; 

She cast on him a sidelong look, 

Then from the dish an apple took, 

And deftly slicing it in twain, 

She passed half to the silent swain; 

Mat looked confused, then brightened up, 

And said, as he the apple took, 

“ Now, Sallie dearest, unto me 

As kind as to this ‘winesap’ be, 

You’ve halved the apple—pray, have me!” 
New York, 1857. J.M. Hi. 


J. M. H.—you’'ll do, 
the ladies ! 


Now go around and talk to 


* Bayard Taylor tells a good story of a Yan- 
kee, who, in walking along the streets of St. Peters- 
burg one muddy day, met the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine. The sidewalk was not wide enough for two 
persons to pass, and the street was very deep in 
filth—whereupon the American took a silver rouble 
from his pocket, shook it in his closed hand, and 
cried out: ‘Crown or tail?” ‘Crown!’ guessed the 
grand duke. ‘Your highness has won,’ said the 
American, looking at the rouble and stepping into 
the mud. The next day the American was invited 
by the grand duke to dinner.” 

That’s nothing. Sol Squeezicks was walking one 
day in the streets of Pekin when he saw the,Emperor 
of China walking along alittle ahead of him, and ob- 
served the old fellow drop his umbrella. Sol wanted 
to return it to him and have a talk, but was afraid to, 
being acquainted with that chapter of Chinese law 
which makes it death by being rolled for nine days in 
red pepper, toany one who shall knowingly lay hands 
on the imperial person or any portion of his pro- 
perty. Buta bright idea struck Sol. Just as the 
emperor turned around to look for his umbrella Sol 
grabs it, and turning to his highness hollered out 
“Hullo! old chap—where’n thunder did you find 
my umbrella?” “Not you ’mbrella,” cried the em- 
peror, “no come that pigeon over my. That my 
*mbrella, me buy um in shop-pee.” Wall! old chap,” 
says Sol, “now I come to look at it. I railly b’lieve 
I made e@ mistake.” The emperor winked know- 





ingly at Sol and saying something about “you no 
ringee it into my with you come Paddy trick,” 
handed Sol his card. The next day Sol was inyi- 
ted to the palace and had a grand blow out of pick. 
led bull-dogs and fried hen’s nests to the tune of the 
Ki-yi polka. Folks do see strange things in travel- 
ing—that’s a fact! 


To turn from travelers to dandies, read the 
“ adjoined,” 


THE DANDIES, 


‘“We presume that there are few persons who, if 
asked what a dandy of the present day really is, 
would be able to at once give a definite answer. 
We hear a great deal of ‘ dandies;’ we see much 
abuse lavished upon them by small literati; we 
learn that they are the grand corps de reserve who 
monopolize the follies of the male sex; and yet 
when, guided by descriptions of their personal ap- 
pearance, we look around to find them, they become 
exceedingly rare—like certain editions of black-let- 
ter books, marked, in Brunét, as ‘presque introwva- 
ble’—almost beyond the limits of discovery. In 
fact we sometimes wonder whether those who talk 
of ‘dandies’ are not falling back on the memories of 
their early youth, or on their reading and speaking 
of that which was as though it still were, just as 
certain tribes of northwest savages talk of antedilu- 
vian monsters as though they were now in existence. 

“Everybody knows what a dandy was. George 
Cruikshank’s pictures have preserved him with won- 
derful fidelity, and he still flourishes like a conceited 
ghost in the smallest minor theatres in London, and 
among provincial French and Spanish shows. He 
shares with Jack Pudding the outside place of penny 
exhibitions at German Fairs; he capers with Sig- 
narelle and Brighella in Northern Italy; he is en- 
acted by the most vulgar native maskers in the 
Roman Carnival, who carry an eyeglass like a 
warming-pan with a hole through it, and wear shirt- 
collars two feet long, under a fond delusion that 
they are severely wounding the feelings of the 
younger members of the ‘ proud and wicious haris- 
tocracy.’ Nay, we hear that even ‘up the country’ 
in India—they are too civilized in Bombay or Cal- 
cutta—the more ignorant heathen in their comedies 
set forth an Englsh dandy in the same singular tog- 
gery, believing that they are virtuously satirizing 
the oppressor. The martyr in all these phases wears 
a high shirt-collar, a ridiculous little hat placed af- 
fectedly on one side of his head, and which either 
goes up very much to a point, or spreads out very 
much the contrary; is very much given to frill and 
jewelry, and, in many instances, to French military 
pantaloons, which, in the rudest corners of ‘un- 
Christendom,’ are of a lemon yellow. But his 
great glory isin his eye-glass, without which he is 
apparently blind. 

“This is, or was, the real dandy—the dandy of 
pure blood so fiercely attacked by Carlyle in Sartor 
Resartus, and so firmly believed in at the present 
day by those persons who ‘never know whether 4 
gentleman has on a dress coat or a frock.’ But 
where ishe? Do our readers often meet on Chestnut 
street such a phenomenon of antiquity? Decidedly 
then there are no more ‘dandies.’ But it may be 
alleged that ‘fashions have changed, but the dandy 
still remains.’ We doubt it. We doubt—or rather 
we do not doubt at all, but know, with all the cer- 
tainty of conviction, that the dandy as he was thirty 
or forty years ago—the influential leading type of 
well dressed, accomplished, fashionable young man- 
hood—has almost entirely disappeared, and that the 
lingering remnants of the ‘sect’ who worship Ches- 
terfield, and show some faith in the old eye-glass 
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and ‘demd foine, pon honor’ traditions, are gener- 
ally half developed obscurities, sunk far, far below 
that position in society which the old novels assigned 
to them. The jeunesse dorée, as the French call the 
young bloods of our day, are a manlier and heartier 
type—at least the men grown among them—than 
the dandies were. ‘Fashion’ now calls for a more 
extended knowledge of the world, for greater shrewd- 
ness, for more literature, and for a keener apprecia- 
tion of all the grades of humanity than it once did. 
It even requires that the man who would be now 
what the dandy once was, should have some litera- 
ture. It is far more imperative with regard to a 
knowledge of what newspapers teach—languages 
and polities. The ‘dandies’ who remain—the iso- 
lated specimens of men whose soul is in their clothes, 
whose grand accomplishment is mere impudent non- 
chalance, whose great idol is ‘deportment,’ and 
whose only idol is their own exterior—are few and 
far between compared to what they once were, and 
there is now no court in Europe where a mere Brum- 
mell sets the ‘ton.’ There are, it is true, myriads of 
little boy fops, advancing from grass to hay, who 
dress with all their might, and who, in the days of 
the old dandies, whom they follow, would at the 
same age have been rolling hoops and marbles—but 
we maintain that the real petty dandy is no longer 
on the throne. Fast men, and men whe are up to 
every thing, men who have no contempt for business 
or politics, have succeeded him, and he has lost 
ground. The day is coming when the novelist who 
has an order from the bookseller, or an inspiration 
on his own account, may take pen in hand and write 
an Arthur de Vere, or the Last of the Dandies. The 
poor dandy—he is behind the time; macaronism is 
voted slow ; soon even provincials will have forgot- 
ten him, and those writers who wish to satarize 
young men for their vices and follies, will have to 
do it on other grounds than those alleged by the old 
song, which answers the question of— 
“* What are our dandies made of—made of, ” 


It is true enough—a real dandy is a rarity now-a- 
days. Young men, whose whole soul is in their 
clothes, have no longer a social influence. 


lacie In the opera foyer, the other night, conver- 
sation turned on “ Vestvali.” 

“Heard a Frenchman say of her the other day,” 
quoth A., “Ah, monsieur, Vest-vali has not got ze 
voice—but zen she have ze magnifique ank-els.’” 

“Well,” quoth we, “if she could sing with her 
ankles, that would do just as well—for the impre- 
sario.” 

“She cannot sing with her ankles,” replied P., 
“but she might perhaps do something with the ball 
of her foot.” 

BALANCED. 

Now autumn shakes her mission-box, 

The gold lies loose o’er walk and lawn, 
And we are in the equinox, 

And like the year, I’m ’bout half gone: 
Half gone in love! Oh, ’tis the deuce! 

This heart in equilibrio ! 
I must be “sound upon the goose,” 

For sure it is I nothing know. 
Know not if night or day prevails, 

Or if yon clouds hide brighter forms; 
I’m only sure that sunlight fails— 

I’m only certain that it storms. 


«One of the most dismal “wet blankets” 


which we can remember to have ever met with, is 
recorded in the following anecdote :— 





“A THEATRicAL ContRETEMPS.—A melo-drama 
was, some few years since, played in a certain thea- 
tre, the chief actor in which had made himself, from 
his haughty and overbearing conduct, disliked by 
one and all. In the last scene he was supposed to 
visit the tombs of his ancestors. In the centre of 
the stage, upon a marble pedestal, stood the statue 
of his father. A heavy fold of drapery covered the 
figure. Enter Albert—‘ Once again,’ he says, ‘to 
gaze upon those features which, in life, so often 
gazed on me with tenderest affection; father, thy 
mourning son now comes to pay thee adoration. 
Let me remove the veil which, from the vulgar gaze, 
shields the beloved image of a once dear parent!’ 
Off went the drapery, and behold—the father stood 
upon his head! The effect cannot be described. It 
was electric. The shouts of laughter which followed 
the mistake of the scenesmen, effectually put an end 
to the scene, which ghanged to the next as quick as 
possible, amid the bravos of the audience, the anger 
of the manager, and the uncontrollable rage of the 
actor.” 


..»»». Beautiful Autumn—the most glorious, life- 
giving, dream-inspiring of all the seasons, is with 
us—and more than one lover of the Beautiful has 
felt its inspiration, and set it forth in poetry. 
Among the most exquisite songs of the season which 
we have met, are the following, written for Graham. 
The first is a very perfect mythologic embodiment of 
the dreamiest and loveliest portion of the year, set- 
ting forth in imagery most appropriate to the name, 
the smoky golden haze, which gives to the land- 
scape the effect which age bestows on the pictures of 
the Old Masters. 


THE INDIAN-SUMMER. 
BY CLARA DOTY. 


Autumn—an Indian, red and old, 
Whose heart was throbbing faint and slow, 
Wished, ere it grew forever cold, 
To be at peace with all below. 
Round the frost-kindled council-fire, 
His dusky children silent drew, 
To list the farewell of their sire— 
His last farewell they sadly knew. 
As spake—“ My kindred, kind and good, 
Close standing where time’s bound’ries cease, 
I, in a soul of brotherhood, 
Now smoke the calumet of peace.” 
Then bent that aged head as bends 
An ear of corn when fully ripe, 
And round the dusky circles went 
From lip to lip the lighted pipe. 
Up from the forest council-fire, 
A cloud of azure vapor broke, 
Hung with a hazy veil, the skies, 
And mantled all the earth with smoke. 


In the next, we have a beautiful embodiment of 
the frost, in the figure of a white deer with silver 
hoofs, bounding through the forest—an idea recall- 
ing Northern Mythology, yet strongly akin to the 
sentiment of western Indian legends :— 


THE FROST. 
BY CLARA DOTY. 
I looked upon a cloudless night, 
And saw a white deer bounding past, 
Where fetters of the cold moonlight 
Held all the forest shadows fast. 
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His hoofs were silyer—and they beat 
So silently the dewy sod, 

I said, ** They’re shod like goblin feet— 
At morn I'll find the path they’ve trod. 


The rarest autumn flowers grow, 

With sweet herbs on the river’s bank— 
The fairies love them, and I know 

He’s going there to graze and drink.” 
When first the sunbeams ran—alas! 

The pathways where the white deer crossed, 
I found upon the glistening grass 

The foot-prints only of the frost. 


ia nla .Connecticut, we believe, used to be regarded 
as the Banner State for close guessing, but Alabama 
can take the brass quarter, after the following :— 

“The Mobile (Ala.) Tribune, some months ago, 
offered a prize of a silver service, worth $300, to the 
person making the best guess as to the amount of 
the cotton crop of 1856-7. There were 74 guesses, 
ranging from 2,699,995 to 3,249,000 bales, and the 
service was won by Mr. Wm. B. Hamilton, of Mo- 
bile, whose guess of 2,939,537, was the nearest, and 
within 22 bales of the true amount—2,939,515.” 

There is no improving upon that. Alabama 
means “here we rest”—and we guess that the 
*Bamians can “lay by” after this on the State 
reputation for close estimating. 


«A correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American is responsible for the following hit :— 

“For years I have been hoping that some of the 
knights of the pen would take up their cudgels and 
chastise this literary pretender, (Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper,) who seizes every possible opportu- 
nity to write a very bad sonnet and get it printed. He 
really does have his say in every thing. His last 
sonnet on the Atlantic cable, there is no doubt, was 
the cause of its breaking. Nothing on earth could 
stand such a strain as that!” 

If any knight of the pen can hit harder than that, 
we should like to see him. Strikes us that the au- 
thor is capable of taking up the cudgels himself 
about as well as most of the fraternity. 


ehenes We hope that the annexed may find place in 
the first improved edition of Bartlett’s Ameri- 
canisms :-— 

“In New York, a note or draft given by parties 
of undoubted credit, is called ‘first class paper ;’ in 
New Orleans it is known as ‘fire-proof;’ in Boston 
as ‘ gilt-edged paper.’” 

In some places they call ita “high note”—such 
as everybody is glad to raise—when hecan. Termed 
a high note on account of the way it is sometimes 
elevated by kite-flying. 

ridees Somewhere else in this Easy Talk we have 
given out a “slap” atearly marriages. Let us make 
the amende honorable by printing the subjoined. As 
the old lady said of tea-drinking, “considerable can 
be brung up on both sides of that question.” 

“‘ Bachelors and spinsters! listen to the voice of 
wisdom, speaking from age and experience, and 
profit thereby. Tacitus, the Roman writer and ora- 
tor—a man of great parts, if we believe history— 
says that ‘early marriages make us immortal—that 
is, the soul and chief prop of empire—and that the 


man who resolves to live without woman, or the wo- 
man who resolves to live without man, are enemies 








to themselves, destructive to the world, apostates 
from nature, and rebels against heaven and earth,’ ” 


Good for Tacitus. He was a noble Roman, and 
“knew beans.” 


seenee We find the following scrap of local history 


in the Waterville (Me.) Eastern Mail: 


“Manchester, N. H. was called Deerfield, unti] 
1810, when it received its present name. Eels were 
formerly a staple article of food there. The poet 
Stark sings: 


“From the eels they formed their food in chief, 
And eels were called the ‘ Derryfield beef!’ 
And the mark of eels were so plain to trace, 
That the children looked like eels in the face; 
And before they walked—it is well confirmed, 
That the children never crept, but squirmed. 
Such a mighty power did the squirmers wield 
O’er the goodly men of Derryfield, 

It was often said that their only care, 

And their only wish and their only prayer, 
For the present world and the world to come, 
Was a string of eels and a jug of rum! 


veeeeLhe following very sensible and cheerful 
scrap from the Cleveland Herald should be treasured 
up by every one: 

“Growine Orn Gracervutty.—Father Keep, 
now of Oberlin—a noble old gentleman—at the re- 
cent collation, given by the graduates of the college, 
to the Alumni, told his young friends, ‘ never to look 
upon old age as horrible! A cheerful life spent in 
doing good grew happier, and happier, until its 
golden sunset. Get married—make the wedded 
life a life of continual courtship, and every wrinkle 
time marks on the brow of the wife, will become a 
line of beauty, every mole on the cheek will become 
a fresh blown rose!’ Such was his experience, and 
he had passed his golden wedding even better than 
the first. The maiden he loved at 18 was still more 
treasured and worshiped at 76! Alas that there 
are so few Father Keeps. He verifies Armstrong’s 
poetic description : 


“ ¢Though old, he still retained 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe; 
He still remembered that he once was young; 
His easy presence checked no decent joy; 
Him even the desolate admired; for he 
A graceful looseness, when he pleased, put on, 
And laughing, could instruct.’” 


Yes—we have known some old gentlemen who 
could put on the “ looseness”—a very perfect loose- 
ness in fact—without the grace—more’s the pity. 
And yet there might be Father Keeps enough in 
time if all the young fellows would only grow up 
thinking of others as much as themselves, and ac- 
customing themselves betimes to bear and forbear, 
and never make themselves disagreeable when there 
is “no call” to be so. 


.ss+eeThe Psalm of Life has—like all good poems 
—been frequently parodied, and the following is one 
of the best of the versions: 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 
What the heart of one egg said to another. 
BY BROADFELLOW. 
Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 
Chickens in their oval slumbers 
Are by no means what they seem. 
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Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And this shell is not its pen; 

Egg thou art, in egg remainest, 
Was not spoken of the hen. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to scratch that each to-morrow 
Find us fatter than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
Be our bills, then, sharpened well; 
Not like muffled drums be beating 
On the inside of the shell. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the great barn-yard of life, 
Be not like the lazy cattle, 
Be a rooster in the strife! 


Trust no hawk, however pleasant, 
And yet never be it said, 

When the birds of prey were present, 
You were skulking in the shed. 


Lives of old cocks all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 

And when roasted leave behind us 
Bird tracks on the sands of time. 


Bird tracks, that perhaps another 
Chicken drooping in the rain, 

A forlorn and hen-pecked brother, 
When he sees shall crow again! 


Let us then be after hatching, 
With a heart for every fate, 
Ever crowing, ever scratching, 

Learn to cackle and to prate. 


That’s it. “Crow! Clarion, crow!” There’s a 
great deal in crowing—just as there is in growing 
old gracefully and a good book might be written on 
both. 


oa dine The following was written for Graham by a 
new contributor : 


DREAM VAGARIES, 
BY ¥. H. STAUFFER. 


Parted from the world in slumber, 
Or the calmer arms of sleep, 

Through my weary brain come flitting 
Fancies strange and deep! 

Fields of beauty, treading, dazzling, and wide-spreading, 
I waken but to weep! 


Oh, such spells of deep’ning rapture, 
Oh, such notes of winsome song! 

Oh, such visions born of fancy, 
How they shapen then and throng, 

Till my soul resistless, like a leaf is listless 
Borne the leaping tide along! 


Floating down through airy visions, 
With sail idle to the breeze, 

I pass islands like Iona, 
Gently cradled in the seas! 

Islands sweet and olden, with the glories golden, 
That the white-robed summer weaves. 


Songs of love, and songs of vintage, 
And the thrum of saraband, 

And feet rastling like the branches 
By the southern breezes fanned, 

All the air is waking, blending with the breaking 
Of the waves upon the sand! 





List! on the harp or cithern 
Trembling fingers sweep the strings, 

And tears glitter on the eye-lash 
Of the maiden while she sings! 

Castinets are keeping time with the beating 
Of the feet within the rings. 


And I float on islands wasting 
Precious spices on the breeze; 

Islands flecked with all the fruitage 
Of the tropic and the seas. 

Isles of song and story, never bleak nor hoary 
With the frost the winter weaves! 


--».-.Curious effects may be produced by combin- 
ing different lines by different authors—as the fol- 
lowing, compiled for Graham, doth abundantly 
testify : 

A LEGEND OF HORROR. 


And around the burning desert, Stoddard. 
The foam was flying free, B. Taylor. 
As I once upon a journey 
Met my loved one’s family. Heine. 
Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, Hood. 
And they lay in the silent sea; Holmes. 
I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 
But they rested quietly. Uhland. 


And behold there came from the mountains, Uhland. 


Through still and solemn places, Motherwell. 
The blue hussars with trumpets, Heine. 

And pale, cold, mournful faces. Motherwell. 
They stood before the altar, A, 8. Rickey. 

Beneath a veil of rain— 
Yet I left them unmolested, 

And entered the house again. Stoddard. 


PEER There is no town in the United States large 
enough to fairly aspire to be called a city, which 
should be without that best of all protections—a 
Fire Detective Police. The success which has at- 
tended the establishment of such a branch of the 
Detective service in Philadelphia, has been truly re- 
markable. A few policemen are selected, under a 
chief, whose whole attention is devoted to ferreting 
out the causes of fires, and to detecting and arrest- 
ing incendiaries. Within two years, as our citizens 
can all remember, fires were a matter of daily occur- 
rence, and by far the greater portion of these were 
caused by incendiaries, who were seldom or never 
brought to justice. Since the Fire Police has been 
organized under the charge of Mr. Blackburne, con- 
flagrations have been reduced to a mere fraction, 
and the proportion of incendiarism is reduced to 
almost nothing, compared to its former fearful pro- 
portions. This is, we must admit, owing in a great 
measure to the great ability and indefatigable zeal 
of Mr. Blackburne—a man born with an especial 
genius for that very peculiar and difficult business, 
the Detective Service. A gentleman and a man of 
education, attached at one time to the medical staff 
of the army, and subsequently an efficient member 
of the press, Mr. Blackburne is remarkably well 
qualified for his present office. It is a matter of re- 
gret to us, and as we are given to understand, to 
many of our citizens, that the office, owing to the 
haste with which it was created, and the state of the 
city finances, is as yet very inadequately compen- 
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sated—since the allowance for the expenses which 
it entails really ought to excel the very trifling 
salary attached to it. The immense amount of pro- 
perty which has been evidently saved tu the city by 
the Fire Detective Department, since its establish- 
ment, after making every due allowance for the tele- 
graph and other reforms, should alone impose on 
our property-holders a debt of gratitude to the inde- 
fatigable officer who has almost put down the 
scourge of incendiarism which was at one time the 
disgrace and terror of our city. 


esse Lhis is the November number—but as we 
write, September still lingers in a half-summer rich- 
ness with us, and the chances are ten to one that 
when this first meets most of our now living readers’ 


eyes, October will not have passed away. ‘Therefore, 


we give the following exquisite original poem, for 
which we are indebted to our friend, Barclay Pen- 
nock. The lyric will acquire a deep interest, we are 
sure, to those who bear in mind the following :-— 
“Tt is the last poem the author ever wrote. When 
Spring had opened out again, the flowers were 
blooming on her grave.” 
OCTOBER. 
BY LYDIA A. CALDWELL. 
The year grows splendid! on the mountain-steep 
Now lingers long the warm and gorgeons light, 
Dying by slow degrees into the deep, 
Delicious night. 


The final triumph of the perfect year, 
Rises the woods’ magnificent array ; 
Beyond, the purple mountain heights appear, 
And slope away. 


The elm, with musical, slow motion, laves 
His long, lithe branches in the tender air; 
While from his top the gay sordello waves 
Her scarlet hair. 


Where Spring first hid her violets ’neath the fern, 
Where Summer’s fingers oped, fold after fold, 
The odorous, wild, red rose’s heart, now burn 
The leaves of gold. 


The loftiest hill, the lowliest, flowering herb, 
The fairest fruit of season and of clime, 
All wear alike the mood of the superb 
Autumnal time. 


Now Nature pours her last and noblest wine! 
Like some Bacchante beside the singing streams, 
Reclines the enchanted Day, wrapt in divine, 
Impassioned dreams. 


But where the painted leaves are falling fast, 
Among the vales, beyond the farthest hill, 
There sits a shadow, dim, and sad, and vast, 
And lingers still. 


And still we hear a voice among the hills, 
A voice that mourns among the haunted woods, 
And with the mystery of its sorrow fills 
The solitudes. 


For while gay Autumn gilds the fruit and leaf, 
And doth her fairest festal garments wear, 
Lo, Time, all noiseless, in his mighty sheaf 
Binds up the year. 


The mighty sheaf which never is unbound! 
The Reaper whom our souls beseech in vain! 
The loved, lost years that never may be found, 
Or loved again! 





“ The last poem”—the swan-song of a fair sou]! 
There are few indeed among the true lovers of 
poetry who read Graham, who will not re-peruse 
that lyric with redoubled interest. 


Don’t know who wrote the following—don’t 
care much either if we are ignorant. It’s enough 
for us that the lady who wrote it has evidently been 
there. “ And she said she had :” 


“Squerzing Hanps.—What an immense differ- 
ence it makes who squeezes one’s hand! A lady 
may twine her arm around your waist, press a kiss 
on your brow, or, holding your hand in hers, toy 
with your fingers to her heart’s content, but you are 
perfectly calm and collected, and experience no un- 
usual sensation, either disagreeable or otherwise. 
Perchance a gentleman whom you dislike or feel 
slightly acquainted with, ventures to press your 
hand, you snatch it quickly away, the indignant 
blood mounts to your forehead, and with flashing 
eyes, you wonder ‘ how the impertinent fellow dares 
to do such a thing.” Rather an antiquated speci- 
men of humanity squeezes your hand, you feel mor- 
tified for yourself, and mortified that a man of his 
years should make a fool of himself, that he should 
think you can really like such a contact, and above 
all, that he believes it possible that you can like . 
him; you are vexed at what he has done, and de- 
termine that an opportunity shall never be offered 
him of doing so again. 

‘To place your hand confidently in that of an 
accepted, acknowledged lover, you are not excited 
or confused, you have ceased blushing continually 
in his presence; you experience a feeling of quiet 
happiness, a ‘little heaven-upon-earth sort of feel- 
ing ;’ you are perfectly contented with every thing 
in this terrestrial world—especially your lover and 
yourself—and yet withal it is a foolish feeling; you 
sit with his arms twined around you—that manly 
arm which is to support you through life; a soft, 
rosy, happy tint suffuses your face as your hand is 
clasped in his; ah, it is a blissful, foolish feeling. 

‘But let some one whom you like very much, not 
an accepted lover, but one who may be, perhaps, 
one of these days, gently inclose your hand in his 
own; what a strange, wild, joyful, painful feeling 
thrills through your veins, rushes to your finger 
ends ; your heart goes bump! bump! surely, you 
think he must hear it throbbing! for the life of you 
you cannot speak. After letting your hand remain 
in his long enough to show you are not offended, 
you gently withdraw it, but perchance it is taken 
back again; after a faint ‘don’t do so,’ which is an- 
swered by a still closer pressure, with downcast eyes 
and a blushing cheek, you let the little hand, this 
first earnest of other things to come, thrilling and 
burning with new ecstatic emotion, remain all trem- 


bling in its resting place.” 


Yes—and then there is the shaking of hands with 
lady “friends” whom we esteem—and the inter- 
communion of digits with beautiful widows; which 
is also a very peculiar and thrilling institution—es- 
pecially those of the California denomination—and 
the pressure of the fingers of pretty cousins—to say 
nothing of the peculiar touches of Jove’s freema- 
sonry, by which the initiated into the world’s mys- 
teries recognize each other—and so forth and so on. 


..eThe wickedest old lady we ever heard of was 
the one chronicled in the following “truthful” story: 


‘** An old lady, a professor of the washer-woman’s 
art, had managed to scrape together sufficient means 
to build a small house and barn in the country 
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One afternoon, soon after she was comfortably es- 
tablished in her new home, a black cloud was seen 
in the west, and before many minutes, a tornado 
swept through her ‘small property, scattering the 
timbers of her little barn in all directions. Coming 
out of her kitchen, and seeing the devastation the 
storm had made, the old lady at first. could not find 
words to express her indignation, but at last she ex- 
claimed : 

«Well, here’s a pretty business! No matter, 
though, I’ll pay you for this—/’'U wash on Sunday !’” 

And she kept her word. Suddenly as the indigo 
was introduced a blue flame shot up around the 
edge of the wash-tub—the shirts sprung up into 
ghastly phantoms each surmounted by a fiery skull 
—<deep groans resounded from the soap—and the 
tub itself yawning like an open grave “ swollered” 
the sinner up. We append these warning lines, not 
liking to read a story deficient in poetic and moral 
justice. You don’t catch us in our stories letting 
them off without a due allowance of Nemesian brim- 
stone! Let us proceed to the next moral tale. 


eseovd “A Hen-Hovse Ravisnep.—In Albany, a 
few days since, a hen-house belonging to a Mr. 
Phelps, was broken open and robbed. Mr. Phelps 
being angry, allowed that he would ‘lay for the 
thief,’ and shoot him. This drew out the following 
reply :— 

“To Mr. Orsin Felps :—Bein one of that ar clas 
that gits poltry anny way it can be got, and under- 
standin from your advertizement in a newspaper 
that you have sum chickens left, and that you have 
got a pistol and some blu pills to give to the man 
what stole ’em, this is to certify that I shall cum to- 
night, and I have got a howitzer with me crammed 
full of nales, tax, and other iron implements. I hav 
marked your size on the side of a church and been 
practisin on it for a week, and don’t think I can 
miss you. So come on with your pistil and blu pil. 
After I get thru firin at you, I'll carry home the 
‘duds’ on the howitzer, Yours, 

“¢A Hen-Hovse RAvIsHer.’” 


And did he proceed in his onward course of wick- 
edness without a check? Verily, the Eumenides, 
the terrible Daughters of Night, the gloomy, pri- 
mevally just sisters, they who once scourged Orestes, 
may hang fire for a time, but eventually, they are 
always “thar.” Listen! Night hung darkly over 
the earth, as the terrible Hen-House Ravisher, the 
Man of Mystery and Child of Crime, was seen ad- 
vancing on a coffin-black pony, which drew after 
him the fearful Howitzer of Vengeance. As he ap- 
proached the fated hen-roost, he beheld, watching 
over its Destinies, the form of its master and his Foe. 
Dismounting, he at once leveled the cannon and ap- 
plied to its touch-hole a cigar. 

There was a wild scream heard in the Night, an- 
swered by an echoing owl overhead—a Demon Owl, 
which had escaped from a neighboring circus. The 
cannon had not gone off—but the priming had, and 
as it went, it extinguished the eyes of the Hen- 
House Ravisher—causing him, as a matter of course, 
to utter the following, from the (idipus Tyrannus: 

“ Of thee, O light! I take my last farewell! 


O cruel derkness! endless, hopeless night— 
Shame, terrors, and unutterable woe !” 


As we said before, the immoral members of the 





press may do as they please, but we shall not lend 
our aid toward circulating stories in which the evil- 
doer does not meet with proper and exemplary pun- 
ishment, and get Jessie, as he deserves. 


».s+sWe have been enjoying a glorious series of 
concerts, presenting attractions of a really remarka- 
ble order. We refer to those at which Thalberg, the 
greatest living pianist, and the unrivaled violinist, 
Vieuxtemps, aided by others of great vocal reputa- 
tion, succeeded in filling the Musical Fund Hall at a 
time of the greatest public depression, and when the 
grand ballet of Faust,” at the Opera, with all its 
more than Parisian display of meretricious unveiled 
“charms,” was shown to a beggarly account of 
empty boxes. Decidedly the great moral spectacle 
was a great failure, and our Philadelphia audiences 
showed that they had a refined taste of their own, 
and one which induced them to prefer Thalberg’s 
music to rouge and pirouettes. We would not con- 
clude our mention of these concerts without favora- 
ble mention of their directors and agents—Mr. Grau 
especially included—for the tact and courtesy which 
they have invariably displayed. 


vanes We believe the following is not as new as a 
nail, as the Germans say, or as new as a splinter, as 
the Danes say, or all-beating new, as the French 
say, or bran-new, as we say—but it is a good story, 
and may be told when an excuse is squeezed up for 
any occasion. 


“A Goop Excuse.—There is a society in exist- 
ence which, like most other associations of the kind, 
has a standing rule that all members who come late, 
or absent themselves, shall be fined a certain sum, 
unless they are able to give a sufficient excuse for 
tardiness or absence. On one occasion, a member 
came in after hours, and the chairman asked his ex- 
cuse for being late. , 

“<< Really, sir, I was not able to get here before. 
Domestic troubles—perplexities of mind—I cannot 
say which will die first, my wife or daughter.’ 

““« Ah!’ said the chairman, expressing much com- 
miseration for the father and husband, ‘I was not 
aware of that. Remit the fine, Mr. Secretary, the 
excuse is a good one.’ 

“The member consequently took his seat. The 
next morning another member met him with feel- 
ing, asked him how his wife and daughter were! 

“<Tn excellent health,’ replied he. 

‘“¢How? I thought you said you did not know 
which one would die first?” 

“<T did; and am still in a quandary—time, how- 
ever, will decide the question.’ ” 


Very good. But can any excuse be squeezed up 
for the man who wrote the following :— 


“«¢Whene’er we take our walks abroad,’ as Dr. 
Wall says, we are struck with the peculiarly funnel- 
shaped ladies we met, the present fashion for femi- 
nine attire being very wide at the base, and gradually 
drawing to a point at the apex. This makes every 
woman a pyramid—the symbol of strength, and sig- 
nifies, we suppose, that they are ‘going it strong.’ 
Whatever may be said about the ‘dignity’ and 
‘grace’ of the crinoline and straight cloaks, they are 
certainly conical, if not comical, and none will deny 
that a lady in the height of the latest fashion is 
Funnel-ly dressed.” 


That’s the way they talk—and that’s the way 
they’ll go on to the end of time—and all the while 
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the dear, blessed creatures will keep breaking hearts 
and inspiring all sorts of don’t-know-how-my-soul- 
leaps-to-eternity feelings and agonies of eternal 
ring-cum-diddle electric sympathy—and men will 
keep on hunting that same old coon, world without 
end, whether it be disguised 


“Tn haicks or in sheep skins, 
With bonnets or hats, 

In shawls or in petticoats, 
Blankets or mats.” 


Hooped or unhooped. So it goes. And as Boyd 
Mercer, of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mercury, groaned 
up from the depths of his soul when he didn’t get 
that piece of wedding cake which he wanted so badly, 
“oh, ye bewitching, silver-voiced, starry-eyed, 
sporters of gaiter-boots, gipsy hats and pretty 
joseys, have mercy on the unhappy bachelors!” 
Amen! 


«+s. Those philosophers who have heard and un- 
derstood the expression “he knew beans,” (derived 
from Beanos cognoscere, as is evident from the The- 
mata Medica de Beanorum, Archibeanorum et Beanu- 
lorum. Nuge Venales ed. 1720, p. 159,) may find 
some food for thought in the following, which bears 
a deep moral for all true Pantagruelistic affinitators 
of realistic optimology : 


‘“Anovt Brans.—We find the following ‘good 
un’ in the Oswego Palladium: 

‘An important question was solved in the course 
of legal investigation before a referee in this city, 
on Saturday. Dignified and cute lawyers were en- 
gaged, and an eminent legal functionary presided. 
Among other things, the fact was brought out that 
the defendant had some beans of the plaintiff, but 
how many was not known. A witness was on the 
stand, by whom it was desired to prove the quantity 
if possible. So the plaintiff’s counsel went to extract 
the proof, and the following dialogue took place: 

“ Plaintiff’s Counsel.—‘ Well, sir, do you know 
aoe the defendant had any beans of the plain- 
tiff?’ 

‘* Witness.—‘ Yes, sir, he had some beans.’ 

“ QOounsel.—Well, sir, how many beans did he 
have ?’ 

“ Witnese,—* Well, I should judge from what he 
said’— 

“ Defendant's Counsel.—‘ We object to your judg- 
ing. hat did he say ?” 

“ Witness.—‘I should judge from our conversa- 
tion ’— 

“Defendant's {Counsel.—‘ We don’t want you to 
judge, we want you to tell what he said.’ 

‘“‘ (Here a dispute arose between the opposing coun- 
sel, which lasted some minutes.) 

“ Plaintiff’s Counsel.— Well, how many beans 
did he say he had?’ 

“ Witnese.—‘ Judging from what he said, he had 
about a bushel and half !’ 

“ Defendant’s Counsel.—(sharply)—‘ You have 
been told repeatedly that we did not want you to 
judge; we want you to tell what he said.’ 

“ Witnese.—‘ Well, if you want to know exactly 
what he said, I can tell you.’ 

“ Couneel.— Go on then, and tell us what he said.’ 

 Witness.—‘ Well, he said he had beans enough 
to last a good while.’ 


“This brought an explosion from the court, law- 


yers, witnesses and spectators. It settled the ques- 
tion that beans enough ‘to last a good while,’ is ‘a 
bushel and a half. 





+ 


Precisely so. Now, the Pythagoreans did not 
know beans, in a vulgar sense, (g’way there, you out- 
sider, we're talking to the elect,) since, according to 
Diogenes Laértius, VIII., 1: 17, the 19th rule was to 
“beware of beans.” According to Rixner, Gesch, 
der Philosophie, p. 97, this ritual law of Beans 
meant not merely to cut politics, but had a diatetic. 
symbolic esoteric sort of inner-osity reserved for the 
initiated. Those who flatter themselves that they 
know beans, may, therefore, rest assured that they 
are the only real simon-pure “Modern Pythago. 
reans,” and “one of ’em,” with full right to have 
inseribed on the “ chume-stone:” 


“ Hic jacet ille, qui fait unus inter mille.” 


Well, we’ve settled that point. Let us continue 
the service by singing the following from the Mo- 
bile Tribune, “ flying pan chapter, conclusive verse :” 


IF YOUR FOOT IS PRETTY, SHOW IT. 


If your foot is pretty, show it, 
No matter where nor when; 
Let all fair maidens know it, 
The foot takes all the men. 
The face, so fair and lovely, 
May charm the gazer’s eye; 
But if the foot is homely, 
He’ll quickly pass her by. 


If your foot is pretty, show it, 
When you trip along the street; 
For i will catch the eager eyes 
Of every man you meet. 
Don’t toss your glossy ringlets, 
Nor pout your lips so sweet, 
But gently lift your petticoats, 
And show your handsome feet. 


If your foot is pretty, show it, 
At concert, ball and fair; 
For that small pedal index, 
Tells where your graces are. 
The figure may deceive me, 
All hooped and padded o’er, 
But let my eye survey thy foot, 
I ask to see no more. 


If your foot is pretty show it, 
If you want to catch the beaux, 
No longer hide that tell-tale charm 
Beneath so many clothes. 
A graceful foot betrays a form 
Of rare and faultless grace ; 
Full, rounded limbs it doth recall, 
For fancy’s,eyes to trace. 


If your foot is pretty, show it, 
Yes, show it while you can; 

*T will help your other lovely charms, 
To win some nice young man. 

The practiced eye may well distrust 
A nicely padded breast; 

But when it rests upon your foot, 
It knows of all the rest. 


A correspondent writing from Hawesville, 
Ky., to the Cincinnati Gazette, tells the following 
good story, which conveys a practical lesson: 


“ A short time since, it became necessary to adopt 
measures to procure the services of a minister at the 
African church in this place. Accordingly com: 
mittee was appointed to wait upon ‘ Brudder ee ta 
(who was generally acknowledged to be the mos 
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suitable personage to fill that high and honorable sta- 
tion,) and solicit him to accept the pastorship of 
their church. They were informed that he would 
undertake the laborious task for the very moderate 
sum of forty-five dollars per annum; but, insignifi- 
cant as the price may seem, his flock thought it ex- 
orbitant, and peremptorily refused to give it. 

“Two or three weeks passed, and, being unable to 
get another preacher, it was finally agreed to pay 
the stipend, and on the ensuing Sabbath the follow- 
ing took place: 

“¢Brudder Pearce, we’s ’cluded to gin you forty- 
five dollars to preach for us,’ said a ‘ benevolent col- 
ored individual,’ whereupon our clerical friend arose 
and responded : 

“<« Breddern, I can’t preach for dat price.’ 

“«Why you only axed forty-five,’ cried half a 
dozen of voices. 

“ «Shore nuff, I did, breddern, but dat, you know, 
was tree weeks ago, and preachers has riz.’” 

This is not quite as close, however, as J. C. Han- 
nibal, who threatened to leave his New York congre- 
gation, because a church in Long Island had offered 
him a shilling a week more, besides a corn-crib for 


a “parsnip” or parsonage. 


penne Some of our lady readers may possibly remem- 
ber, that in our last number we printed in our Easy 
Talk the following line: 


“YOU DEAR CREATURE,” 


and proposed that any young gentleman fascinated 
with any young lady, should draw a lead-pencil mark 
under said line, and send to her the number of Gra- 
ham containing said arrangement, as a delicate at- 
tention. Little did we dream how our amiable little 
match-making suggestion would work, or that it 
could be made to work on the back-action scheme. 
For lo! one of our first receipts was the item in ques- 
tion, deeply underscored with a lead-pencil, the text 
interlined to suit a gentleman “subject,” and the 
following marginal comment: 

“A poor rule that wont work both ways, dear Mr. 
Leland. Yours, truly, 

Ea. 

Oh, girls, you always were too many for us, and 
we shall continue to realize it we suppose, even unto 
the end. However, since we started the idea of 
“delicate attentions,” we are perfectly willing to 
bear our share of them like a martyr, and shall await 
with Christian sweetness, the rose-bud, the “ billy- 
ducks,” and all the other interesting steps of the 
series. On the whole we rather like being delicately 
attended to. It suits our complaint exactly—it does. 
Proceed Ella, pro-ceed ! 


seees Never say what you don’t mean, even in fun, 
to those who are, as the law expresses it, “non pos- 
tibus up alorum,” or not posted up on the last gyra- 
tion of the elephant. Take warning by the follow- 
ing: 

“An honest backwoodsman, unacquainted with 
the elegant phrases of the day, recently went into a 


store at Columbia, 8. ©., to purchase a bill of gro- 
cerles. Stepping up to the keeper of the store, he 
began with: 
e : Have you got any sugar ?’ 
ris We hain’t got anything else,’ was the reply. 
Well, put me up one hundred and fifty pounds, 





and make out your bill. I’ll call and settle and get 
the sugar in an hour or so.’ 

“In an hour or two after this, the gentleman 
called, paid his bill and got the sugar. As usual, 
the shopkeeper said: 

“Want anything else ?’ 

“*T did want three or four bags of coffee, some 
rice, spices, oils, ete., but I got them at another 
store. You told me you didn’t have anything else.’” 


That puts us in mind of the time that Sir Edward 
de Spooningsby, fresh from Old England, strolled 
down Broadway with his friend Villiers, and dropped 
ineog. as possible into Dame Haydon’s “ Grapes,” 
to havea mild mug of ale witha headon. Aw—my 
good fel-low,” inquired the “nob,” “have you got 
ale?” 

“Yes, sir—r-ree,” was the reply. 

Pon my soul, how singular, replied the scion, 
“‘why that fel—low must know me. Didn’t you hear 
him say yes, Sir E.?” 


ognedt Bearing in mind that the German word vier 
meaning “four,” is pronounced almost exactly like 
Juer, meaning “for,” we have the original point of 
the following story : 


“A Dutchman’s defense upon an indictment for 
bigamy, as stated in the following, has at least the 
merit of being ingenious: 

“You say,’ says the judge, ‘that the squire who 
married you to your first wife, authorized you to 
take sixteen! What do you mean by that?” 

“¢ Well,’ says Hans, ‘he dold me that I should 
haf four petter, four verser, four richer, four poorer, 
and in our country four times four always makes 
sixteen !’” 


That story puts us in mind that we have been fav- 
ored with an exchange file of the Deseret News, Brig- 
ham Young’s paper, published over the hills and far 
away, outin Utah. Wedo not know whether “br. 
Brigham,” or “ brother Brigham,” as the paper calls 
him, was desirous of getting Graham, or whether 
the exchange was instigated by some of the ladies of 
that remarkable country, who wanted to be “up” on 
the latest fun and fashions. Perhaps some of the 
faithful will drop us a line and let us know? “ Our 
Mormon Correspondence” would certainly be a start- 
ling “head” in these stirring times. 

eoanee The following is ’cidedly not so bad: 

“ Hoop-DE-DOODLE-D00.—A gentleman convers- 
ing with a lady friend, a short time since, claimed 
that he could parodize on the hoop-question any 
verse that she might choose to repeat. She accord- 
ingly rehearsed the following verse from the Old 
Sexton : 

Nigh to a grave that was newly made 

Leaned a sexton old on his earth-worn spade. 
His work was done, and he paused to wait 

The funeral train through the open gate; 

A relic of by-gone days was he, 

And his locks were as white as the foamy sea— 
And these words came from his lips so thin, 
“I gather them in! I gather them in!” 

Whereupon the graceless fellow took his pencil 

and thus wrote on a scrap of paper lying by: 
Nigh to a church that was newly made, 
Stood a lady fair, and thus she said— 
Too bad, too bad—I here must wait 
While they measure the breadth of this open gate: 
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Ah! ’tis only NINE by 8Ix I see! 

Too narrow, too narrow alas! for me; 

And she sighed from her quivering lips so thin— 
“T cannot get in—I cannot get in !” 


We see queer spelling sometimes in newspa- 
per offices, but they must “have it awful” up in 
Maine, if we can judge from the following from the 
Dexter Gem: 


“The following is a ‘true copy,’ word for word, 
and letter for letter, (the name only omitted,) of a 
play-bill recently sent to this office to be printed. 
We have preserved the original copy as a literary 
curiosity.— Ed. Gem. 


GRAND EXOTITION 


Mr. the great commaden And Ven- 
tritoquest is coming And Will give one of Laugh- 
able Entertainments in this place at —— on 
Eve. 

Mr will Con Vey his Voice to Any place 
that the Ordense Ma recuest And give imotatins Of 
Many Deferet Nations And tungs And Many other 
Commuc peasis 

Admitene 


_ “We rather guess that whoever went: to that 


‘grand exotition,’ got his money’s worth, and 
change back.” 





Shouldn’t wonder—if the show was of a “ peas” 
with the spelling. 


The following, written for Graham, have the 
true fire in them: 
STANZAS. 
BY J. H. M’NAUGITON. 
Be quiet, soul, be quiet! Thou 
Art tempting winds to fan the flame 


That rankles in a throbbing frame. 
Be quiet, soul! be quiet now, 


Thou seekest what will be to thee 
The wine of the inebriate! 
Beware, my soul, ere ’tis too late— 
Desire leads to satiety. 


But why should I bid thee be still, 
And quench the fires that burn .within— 
For Fame and Love are kith and kin 

To Poesy—th’ undying thrill! 


0, Fame! O, Love! 0, Poesy! 
Breathe forth thy thrilling fires anew ; 
With Heaven’s ethereal] flame imbue 
My soul—illimitable Three! 


sso Lhe following, from the Congregational Jour- 
nal, is a good sample of quiet humor: 


“Tue MINtisterR’s Coorce.—The unmarried and 
unengaged ladies were surprised at the minister’s 
choice. It, however, ‘made no difference to them, 
for they should not have had him.’ I could not 
help thinking that our minister showed great 
judgment in selecting at once the only one in the 
parish who could have had him, and I should have 
thought so still, had he not spoilt it all by telling 
my husband that it was with great fear and trem- 
bling that he made any advances, for he would have 
had more hopes in proposing to any other unen- 
gaged lady in the parish. I saw, therefore, that it 
could not be by any good judgment of his, but a 


wonderful providence leading him to the only one 
who would have him.” 


soeee Lhe infinite variety of invention of metres, 
which certain of the Young English and Young 





es 


German poets have bestowed on wrenching out, 
twisting up, forcing through, and otherwise screw. 
ing from their respective languages, is Positively 
frightful. Every thing, from the lines of three syl- 
lables of Scarron up to those of two or three hun. 
dred syllables of Freiligrath, has been printed—anq 
all for originality’s sake. Not wishing to die, like 
Mrs. Dombey, without an effort, we leave the fol- 
lowing as our contribution in the metrical line. 
Those who can’t comprehend, must study up on the 
popular science of intonation. 

Ano—to 

Rious mi—ser, 

Hav—ing hearda 

Veryeleg 

Gant char ityser—mon, 

Gant char ityser—mon, 

“Thisser mon” sai dhe, 

Pro vessost rong lythe neces-sityo falms, 

Tha tihave 

Almo sta 

Mindtobeg.” 


There, it’s all English—first-rate English—only 
a little intoned. That’s all. 


Seems to us we’ve heard the following some- 
where—if not there, it must have been somewhere 
else, or in the neighborhood. Any how, it is a good 
narrative, and we suppose, has a good moral, or we 
wouldn’t insert it—though we must confess that we 
don’t exactly see where it comes in. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


“A young collegian itinerating in the state of 
Vermont, fell in company, and also in love, with a 
very pretty girl, the daughter of an old curmudgeon, 
whose brains were made up of sawdust, hog’s lard, 
and molasses, but who, upon account of the spa- 
ciousness of his farm, had been for many years at 
the head of the school committee in the district. 
The collegian’s attachment to Sally (for that was the 
name of the old fellow’s daughter) was overpower- 
ing, that all the logic and philosophy he had learned 
in the school, was compared to his force of argu- 
ments, as chaff in a hurricane. But not having the 
wherewithal to winter in the country, without resort 
to employment, he intimated to Sally that he should 
like to keep the school in the district; when the 
kind-hearted girl informed him what question would 
be put to him, and how he must answer it if he ex- 
pected to gain the good graces of her father. 

“ Accordingly, on Sunday evening, the young man 
of classical lore informed the old ignoramus that he 
would like to take charge of their school for the 
winter, and board in his family, Whereupon the 
old fellow assumed an air of much consequence, and 
asked the same questions that Sally informed her 
lover would be asked. ‘ 

“‘Do you believe in the final salvation of the 
world ?” 

“<< Most certainly,’ answered the young man. 

‘“<Do you believe that God ever made another 
man equal to Thomas Jefferson ?” 

“¢ Certainly not.’ 

“‘¢Can you spell Massachusetts ?” 

* ¢ Ves, sir.’ 

“ «Well, spell it.’ as 

‘‘The young man spelt the word very distinctly, 
when the father turned to his daughter, and said, 

“* Did he spell it right, Sally?” 

“« ¢Yes, sir,” said the affectionate girl. ‘ 

“The young man commenced his school the nex 
day. How he and Sally made out, is another story: 
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Yes—another story—but it’s a very pretty one— 
a second story, as one may say, to the cottage of 
love. And the story in question was well furnished, 
the principal bit of upholstery being a Cabinet of 
Kisses. 

sdvies Lady readers, please to read the following, 
and reflect an instant on its deep truth. We will 
yenture to say that there is no gentleman whose 
opinion is worth having, who will not testify to its 
truth : 


«“ A Worp to Youne Lapies.—We believe that a 
young lady, by her constant, consistent, Christian 
example, may exert untold power. You do not 
know the respect, the almost worship, which young 
men, no matter how wicked they may be themselves, 
pay to a consistent Christian lady, be she young or 
old. A gentleman once said to a lady who boarded 
in the same house with him, that her life was a con- 
stant proof of the Christian religion. ‘Often the 
simple request oF a young lady will keep a young 
man from doing wrong. We have known this to be 
the case very frequently, and young men have been 
kept from breaking the Sabbath, from drinking, 
from chewing, just because a lady whom they re- 
spected, and for whom they had an affection, re- 
quested it.” 


stwies The Buffalo Express is responsible for the 
following :— 


“A couple of Americans were traveling in the in- 
terior of Germany. The one understood the Ger- 
man patois spoken in this country, while his com- 
panion ignored the vernacular entirely. The latter 
being a Yankee, extemporized a language which an- 
swered a capital purpose. Both gentlemen sat down 
to dinner at the table d'hote of a German hotel, but, 
under the cireumstances, were not likely to fare very 
well. One of them wanted some roast pig, which 
was placed some distance from him, but neither 
signs or dumb show could convey to the German 
the exact thing wanted. Finally grown desperate, 
he commenced a regular ‘wea-wea’ of a pig, ending 
with a squeal—his perfectly sober countenance, to- 
gether with the ludicrousness of the scene setting 
the table in a roar. From that time forward he was 
no more troubled to get what he wished. If he 
wanted a sausage, (Bologna, of course,) he would 
put his hands to his ears, to resemble a donkey’s, 
and bray; the sausages came atonce. If he wanted 
a chicken, a cluck and a crow would bring it. So 
through the bill of fare.” 


Suppose they churned for butter, and went “ pop ” 
when they-wanted wine. But how did they do the 
fish? Did the operator spread his coat-tails and 
swim around on the floor—or did he make believe 
‘get a bite” and pull up? As for the brandy and 
Water, we suppose that they did as the buffaloes do— 


(no allusion to the Express man)—and carried their 
own horns, 


+e A gentleman was once making fun of a sack 
which & young lady wore. ‘You had better keep 
quiet,’ was the reply, ‘or I will give you the sack,’ 
‘I should be most happy,’ was the gallant response, 


‘if you would give it to me as it is, with yourself in- 
side of it.’ ” 


And she said she would. 

eovess We suppose that most of our readers have 
seen news-boys and those who hav’nt have at least 
heard them “holler,” for we are certain that the one 
now screaming in our entry must be audible over 








half the country. For some of the peculiarities of 
the tribe, consult the following from a cotemporary : 


“Tue Mopret News-soy.—The model news-boy 
is not a creature ever supposed to exist, or to have 
existed. Like the model husband, the model cab- 
driver, the model apple-girl, and the model model- 
artist, he is a beautiful ideal, a figment of the imag- 
ination which inspired editors and newspaper aids 
may have dreamed of, but which never yet 
approached the faintest shade of realization, In 
proof of this, we offer a few points in his character. 

The model news-boy is not eternally and cease- 
lessly making an amount of noise and clatter which, 
for variety and loudness, as far surpasses that of 
ordinary little bad boys, as an earthquake does a 
penny rattle. He is not always yelling, crying, 
shuffling, throwing bricks, dancing Juba, running 
between the legs of customers and casting loud im- 
putations on the maternity of his rivals in business. 
He steps quietly up to the counter, awaits his turn 
and reserves his strength of lung to cry his wares 
with in the street. 

“The model news-boy is not blasphemous to ex- 
cess; he does not swear on an average above once 
in a minute, nor does he ever pour forth an incessant 
torrent of verbal filth of that character which, it 
strikes the hearer, must really be palpable if exam- 
ined, so very ‘hard’ does it seem to be. We have 
heard news-boys of whom it was said that their oaths 
could be fairly heard to bounce as they struck the 
floor or ceiling. This may be a mere bouncer; but 
at all events the model news-boy is not possessed of 
any such brilliant colloquial accomplishment. 

“The model news-boy is not always employing 
his every moment of spare leisure in soliciting 
editors or chance passers to aid in ‘setting’ him ‘up.’ 
When he has been really unfortunately ‘ stuck,’ or 
failed in business, or when he has made a very heavy 
and desperate bankruptcy to the amount of four or 
five shillings, he makes a raise, which is not difficult 
if he has a good character with the clerk, and goes 
to work to get afloat once more. He does not, when 
furnished with money and directed to invest it in 
one particular paper, bolt off, inspired by mere per- 
versity to & rival establishment. But, in fact, the 
model news-boy is never ‘bust.’ He attends to his 
business and it takes care of him. 

“The model news-boy does not expend his earn- 
ings entirely on mint-stick and cheese-cakes, to the 
utter neglect of his wardrobe. He does not wear 
ventilating pantaloons with only one leg, a quarter 
of a shirt and nothing else. Neither does he depend 
upon robbing other boys, or ‘ findings’ in the street 
for his caps. He has whole clothes, washes his 
face at the pump at least once a week, and sells his 
papers much more quickly than the other boys, be- 
cause heis clean, and decent people are not afraid 
to take them from his hands. 

“The model news-boy does not stick people with 
old papers, neither does he practice the infamous 
New York dodge of pasting new dates on them. He 
does not say that he has not change when he thinks 
that he can make a penny by the lie, nor does he 
run off for change and never return when a cus- 
tomer is green enough to trust him. In short he 
behaves so well, that Dr. Conway is never called in 
to prescribe for him. Some news-boys are in the 
habit, when they receive a three cent piece at night 
of @ stranger, of saying to him, ‘ Please, sir, you 
gim meagold dollar,’ and offering him back a coun- 
terfeit ‘spangle,’ which the stranger takes, giving 
the good little boy a quarter for his honesty. The 
model new-boy never ‘comes’ any such ‘ dodges’ as 
these. As for cheating ladies he never dreams of it. 


“The model news-boy does not in winter sleep on 
the ‘biler,’ or about in entries, or steal apples, or 
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beat smaller boys. In fact, we believe that he does 
not smoke cigars, though this would be making him 
an almost impossible character. In a word, he does 
not lie, swear, cheat or ‘act rowdy,’ but by behav- 
ing himself and keeping clean, always finds plenty 
of customers, has lots of sixpences, and finally, 
grows up to be a rich and respectable gentleman, 
selling magazines and all sorts of publications in a 
periodical office, and eating any quantity of clam 
soup and mint-stick whenever he has a mind to!” 


The Doctor Conway alluded to, is we presume the 
well-known policeman of whom these small literary 
gentlemen stand somewhat in awe. As for the 
‘“‘biler,” it is a great’ pity, but none the less true, 
that in winter-time many of the poor little rogues 
depend on the engine-rooms of one or two news- 
paper establishments in this city, when they would 
sleep without being frozen to death. We wish that 
some good soul would follow the example set by 
young Moses Beach, some years ago, in New York, 
and give them a room gratis for winter lodgings. 


sseeee Lhe following poem was written by us once 
at the suggestion of Dr. R. W. Griswold, as an illus- 
tration of a very eccentric old Flemish engraving, 
representing two owls, skating on theice. It is now 
printed for the first time, and cordially dedicated to 
all true-hearted “owls” throughout the world: 


YE OWLS. 


There once were two owls who would skating go, 
Hoo a hoo! 
Under the ice doth the Rhine stream flow, 
Hoo a hoo! 
Oh love—thou art silent and cold to me, 
But love in thy heart pulse is flowing as free, 
As ever the Rhine river ran to the sea, 


The owls begged the blacksmith for skates and for rings, 
Hoo a hoo! 
What want you with skates, when you've broad flitting 
wings? 
Hoo a hoo! 
Why need we go sliding and slipping in love? 
When we might go soaring to Heaven above, 
By night through the wonderful wild-wood of love. 


But the owls had no peace till the skates were fast bound, 
Hoo a hoo! 
And they went on the river, broke in, and were drowned. 
Hoo a hoo! 
And thus some cold morning dear maiden you'll 
find 
That all through persisting in hiding your mind; 
Our love has been drowned and no love’s left be- 
hind, 
Hoo a hoo! 


wees Talk of retorts—of completely-annihilating, 
using-up, finishing answers—the best we ever heard 
was not more perfect than the following, for which 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle deserves full 
credit : — 


“A Wire’s Retort.—A clergyman of our ac- 
quaintance, being recently in company where seve- 
ral ladies were present, his wife among the number, 
and the recent crimes of Mrs. Cunningham becoming 
the subject of conversation, remarked, with a sort of 
roguish leer, that when a woman fell, she was far 
worse in her conduct than one of the other sex. 
‘My dear husband,’ replied his wife, ‘you will recol- 





lect that the height from which she falls is infinitely 
greater.’ ” 


“That’s so.” Goethe—who, in addtion to being 
a very manly man, had, like all manly men, a true 
appreciation of the nobility of character of the female 
sex—paid them a curious compliment in his Faust, 
and one which is not unlike the neat retort above 
given. In Faust, where all the spirits of evil, 
witches and wizards, are represented as dashing 
along pell-mell headlong to the diabolical meeting, 
the women, are supposed to keep ahead in the rage, 
Therefore, the wizards cry 


“Like housed-up snails we’re creeping on, 

The woman all ahead are gone; 

When to the Devil’s house we go, 

She gains a thousand steps you know.” 
To which other wizards answer— 

* We take it not precisely so; 

What she in a thousand steps can go, 

Make all the haste she ever can, 

Tis done in just one leap by man.” 


-++e+ We take the liberty of commending some por- 
tions of the following to our lady readers, confident 
that the majority of them will not, on due reflection, 
either misunderstand or condemn the views which 
it inculcates: 


“Tue Fause Ipeau or Femane CHARAcTER.— 
The recent death of Augustina, the Maid ef Sara- 
gossa, which has filled the entire press of the world 
with biographies and articles on one who had been 
sung by Byron, involuntarily suggests the fact that 
much as we praise delicacy, reserve, timidity, and 
child-like attributes in women generally, we are sel- 
dom really offended at force of character manifested 
by them, however firm or energetic, when it exhibits 
itself in a good cause. No women have had so many 
admirers, or awakened such intense attachments as 
those whose minds were highly cultivated, and who 
could form and express thoughts of a firm and origi- 
nal character; and it is hardly worth while to re- 
mark that all such women are naturally energetic, 
since such is the invariable effect of education and 
thought on every mind, whether male or female. 

“The fact is, that as the world grows older, the 
most intelligent minds are beginning to perceive 
that woman has too long been treated as a mere 
child—as an Oriental odalisque—meant to be merely 
petted, hedged about with laws of gallantry, and in- 
capable of mental development beyond a certain 
point. The spirit of the present age, which asserts 
that mind is progressing, has given the lie to all such 
frozen tradition. While the world was governed by 
mere force, while the strong man in armor was the 
ideal of humanity, this was all well enough. It was 
a necessary part of the system, But we are rapidly 
advancing to a condition in which this question 0 
the future position which women are to occupy, 18 
becoming one of fearful interest. If we dare to as- 
sume that work and education are at no distant date 
to rescue thousands of women from vice and the 
helplessly humiliating position which they now 0¢- 
cupy, we may as well make up our minds to the in- 
evitable fact that women are to become a more enecr- 
getic class than the majority now are; less the 
wearers of gay apparel and creatures of ornament, 
and far more occupied with the serious duties of life. 
We are not advocating the extravagant doctrines of 
what are popularly known as Woman’s Rights; we 
are simply saying that when the time comes to pass 
that women will be enabled to maintain themselves 
by industry in a liberal manner, and one correspond- 
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ing with their rights, then they must, of course, be 
practically educated ; and when this comes to pass, 
we shall witness the development among them of 
more real character and common sense energy, and 
find far fewer of those sentimental blosssms whom 
milk and water novelists love so well to depict. 

“Tt may be urged that there are insurmountable 
physical laws and barriers to a further development 
of female strength of character, but we do not be- 
lieve it. It may be urged that nine out of ten Ame- 
rican women are in delicate health or sickly, and 
yet that does not prove that they need be so, when 
we remember that that their mothers before them 
were healthy enough. Among the Greeks, even in 
a semi-Oriental age, when woman was a slave, we 
find an energy and force of character illustrated by 
the most glorious mythological types. Where is soft 
‘effeminate’ weakness in the Juno, the Minerva, the 
Venus of Milo, the Venus Triumphant, the thousand 
types of female nature in Classic Art? With per- 
haps the single exception of the perfect in form, but 
utterly lacking in sentiment, Venus de Medicis, 
there is not an ancient Greek female statue extant, 
which does not present a far more powerful phisique 
than that which our modern artists and poets—to 
say nothing of dressmakers—commend. How much 
more this was the case with these splendid apprecia- 
tors of life, the Etruseans, is evident from the glori- 
ous broad armed and firmly poised priestesses on 
their funeral urns, figures in whose every feature and 
position we read strength of character and an intel- 
lectual companionship with man, such as the gloomy 
and fantastic Monkish Middle Age, with its dirt and 
‘abasement of the flesh,’ to say nothing of the true 
moral nature, never dreamed of. 

“Tt cannot be denied—we may as well look the 
truth in the face, and speak it out plainly—that wo- 
man is too generally, at the present day, a being in- 
vested with merely ornamental attributes, which the 
very great majority of the educated and sensible of 
them would gladly lay aside. The world, especially 
the male portion of tt, has a peculiarly blind obsti- 
nacy of insisting that every fashion and folly of 
fashion which people adopt is a voluntary and re- 
sponsible effort of theirs—when the truth is that in 
almost every instance it is a thing no more to be re- 
sisted than the peculiar condition of the atmosphere. 
To eradicate a popular weakness, we must go below 
the individual—it is not with the twigs, but with the 
roots that we must begin—and the only effectual 
cure for the deprivations and suffering under which 
so many of the sex now labor, must be sought in an 
elevated standard of useful education, with a wider 
sphere of industrial exertion.” 


The idea of insisting that all individuals are en- 
tirely responsible for the degree to which they yield 
to fashion or the follies of fashion, is an absurdity 
to which gentlemen are very apt to yield; especially 
when speaking among themselves of ladies. Our 
cotemporary of the Ladies Book once suggested 
that “As I led you go”—the anagram of its pro- 
prietor’s name—would be a good motto for it. And 
so it would. While men asume the origin, manage- 
ment and direction of nine-tenths of the educational 
institutes in the country, whose fault is it if female 
education sometimes displays that lack of solid 


erudition which nine men out of ten are always 
grumbling at! 


teens We beg leave to call attention to the follow- 
ing 8 comes 


“A few weeks since, says the Norfolk Argus, a 
lady lost a breast-pin which she prized very highly, 





and, being desirous to recover it, if possible, she ad- 
vertised for it in our paper. Her advertisement ap- 
peared but a few times, when, on going to her 
bureau-drawer, she there saw the missing breast- 
pin, looking as natural as ever. We always thought 
there was efficacy in advertising, but this instance 
is conclusive.” 


Why, that’s nothing. A lady in this city lost her 
heart not long ago, and resolved to advertise it in 
Graham. But no sooner had the resolution been 
formed—in fact, before she had time to carry it out, 
she heard a ring at the door, and on going into the 
parlor, found there a noble ideal of a splendid crea- 
ture in a frock-coat, who had come to offer her his 
heart in exchange for the one she had lost. Talk of 
not advertising after that! 


oiseun We find the following bit of eccentric humor 
in an English paper :— 


“THINGS THAT IT IS BetreR to Do.—Better to 
bite a pineapple than have to bite the dust. Better 
to run through a novel than an estate. Better to 
mend one’s health than one’s stockings. Better to 
be smitten with a young lady than with the rheuma- 
tism. Better be struck with an idea than with the 
kitchen poker. Better to be bitten with envy than 
by a mad dog. Better to swallow one’s indignation 
than a glass of British brandy. Better to play on 
the ophicleide than on your wife’s temper. Better to 
have an appointment under the ministry than under 
alamp-post. Bett-r to fall into a fortune than into 
the sea. Better to hug the shore than a chimney- 
sweep. Better to stand a dinner than an insult. 
Better to be pitted with a mother-in-law than with 
the small-pox. Better to blow upon a basin of tur- 
tle than upon a lady’s character. Better to wade 
through the debates than a sea of difficulties. And 
better to brew beer than mischief. To cut a tooth 
than a friend. To harrow a field than your wife’s 
feelings. To shoot partridges than the moon. To 
have the drawing of an artist instead of a blister. 
A good fit of clothes instead of the measels. And to 
nurse the baby at any time in preference to your 
anger,” 


pieets The editor of the Kilbourn City (Wisconsin) 
Mirror, having been sick, resumes business with a 
very sensible editorial, from which we take a portion 
well meriting attention: 


“ As we have often expressed the opinion that we 
live in a very healthy place, some may be disposed 
to ask us, ‘What do yeu think ofitnow?’ Wereply, 
that we think of it just as we have before—that we 
live in one of the healthiest portions of the west. 
Our disease has been one with which ¢limate or local 
causes have had nothing to do It was caused sim- 
ply by disobeying the laws of health—by working 
our brain harder than our stock of vitality would 
bear; and the same cause would produce the same 
effect in the healthiest spot.on earth. We are just 
like everybody else in that respect, if we disobey the 
laws of our being, ignorantly or knowingly, we must 
suffer the consequences; and we have no right to lay 
it to wrong causes, or to find fault with our Maker 
or his laws.” 


Well, that’s a plain confession, and one which 
many an editor might make with great truth. Don’t 
overwork the brain, it hurts, This is the great error 
of the entire country, and worst of all, the older 
generation are inflicting the complaint with all their 
might on the younger, both by precept and example. 
Make your daily exercise be in fair proportion to 
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your headwork, if you don’t wish to find yourself 
figuring before you are forty as a mahogany sand- 
wich. 


LA TRAVIATA. 
WITH ITS MORAL. 





In the reign of his majesty Louis Seize 
Lived a lady of very enticing ways, 
A frolicsome dame, 
Violetta by name, 
Who carried on so it was really a shame; 
She flirted and skylarked with men by the score, 
And wouldn’t allow her conscience to bore; 
But when she sat down with her cronies to sup, 
Sang bacchanal songs in the praise of the cup. 
That a thing was improper, 
But little would stop her, 
And she cared not for scandal the toss of a copper; 
So this sort of life she thought very fine, 
Till Love got mixed up in the fiirting and wine. 


= 





Now there’s love of station and love of news, 

Love of learning and love of bijoux, 

Love of religion and love of pews; 

There’s love of beauty and love of play, 

Love of eating and love of sway ; 

Love that don’t honor and wont obey— 

The kind of love that makes millions wed 

For reasons that come from the pocket and head. 
But Love—the attribute divine— 
Makes of the heart a holy shrine, 
And with its glory-bearing ray 
Can e’en ensaint a castaway! 





Well, this was exactly the kind she had, 
When, pop! comes along an obstinate dad! 
Then—passion and tears, 
Devotion and jeers, 
Despair and—but stop, to my mind it appears 
That as to the story, you wont care a fig-a 
Bout reading it now if you’ve heard Gazzaniga, 
Though how she can act 
With such pathos and tact, 
Near that wooden Brignoli, who ought to be whacked, 
Is to me, of the whole, the most wonderful fact. 








It gives one a chill, 

Like the sight of a bill, 
His playing the lover like taking a pill ; 
He’s nought but a “ vox et preterea nil!” 





i. 





ja 


However, the point of the drama we take 
To be that papas shouldn’t “meddle or make ;” 
The old fogies should know, 
If their blood courses slow, 
Such wasn’t the case thirty winters ago, 
And that love’s to the young in the eye and the smile, 
And not in the acre, the scrip, or the “ pile.” 
Besides, ’tis no use 
To thwart your papoose ; 
If a male, he’s quite apt to go straight to the deuce! 
And if a good girl, though sad years linger on, 
The life of her life will forever be gone: 
Just as, with the reverend proverb, we think, 
‘* There’s never a cure for red herrings but drink,” 
So for Love—when ’tis more than conventional breath, 
There’s never a cure in creation but—Death! 


Another hint, too, 

In the story we view, 
About which we’ll make very little to do, 
As ’tis apt to occur to each person of gumption— 
Don’t spree—or you're likely to get the consumption ! 


-+++-. Our neighbor of the Transcript did a good thing 
when he expatiated on the beauty of “making the 
best of it” in the following, which is so peculiarly and 
aptly suited to the favorite tune of our own heart, 
that we would not spare a single reader a single line 
of it. 


“Make THE Best or Ir.—There is nothing like 
making the best of every little or big mishap one 
has in this world, even though it be the jilting of a 
luscious widow, of a bright-eyed, pretty-faced, 
plump-as-a- partridge little girl. If one can disco- 
ver any good in evil, any jewel in the toad’s head, 
howeverj venomous the reptile, so much the better 
and so much the happier will he be during his so- 
journ in this sublunary sphere. There are some who 
are so happily constituted that they can distil the 
most exquisite sweetness from the bitterest gall and 
wormwood—who detect in every misfortune bless- 
ings in disguise—who see behind every cloud, 
however dark it may be, the gladdest sunshine his 
heart has ever known. 

“A case in point was that of the French artillery- 
man at Antwerp, who was obliged to undergo ampu- 
tation—and, seeing the attendants carrying off his 
leg, he cried out, ‘I say, comrade, give me back my 
shoe. I had only one pair; that will now make me 
two.’ 

“ Another instance of this kind is that of a col- 
ored man in the Northern Liberties market, whose 
legs having been cut off above the knee, heard a 
couple of gentlemen commiserating his condition 
the other day, when he turned from the work in 
which he was engaged and said, laughingly, ‘Why, 
g’men, you couldn’t do this work without breaking 
your backs a-stoopin’ down.’ Moral.—Whole legs 
are not essential to happiness, though a contented 
spirit may be.” 
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Take it easy. Whatever comes life has flowers, 
nature is always beautiful, and bad as it must’ be to 
lose limbs it must be worse to lose one’s eyes or 
senses. Cultivate genial tastes and strive after 


6 





| genial associates, carry your joys in your face and 


your griefs in your pocket, and rest assured that 
nine out of ten of your present troubles will vanish 
“like the snows before the south wind.” 


a> 
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Ghe Gubinet of Risses. 


A DREAM. 
BY W. L, SHOEMAKER, 


Last night, in sleep’s delightful land 
(Delightful then it was to me,) 

We sat together, hand in hand; 
Unchecked and free, I talked with thee, 

Last night, in sleep’s delightful land. 


To make my rapture more complete, 
And waking me with too much bliss, 

In one long kiss our lips did meet; 
Thou didst not then refuse a kiss, 

To make my rapture more complete. 


In the enchanted realm of sleep, 
The spirit makes her secrets known 
And hers, methinks, thine could not keep, 
So gladly flew to meet mine own 
In the enchanted realm of sleep. 


Make thou my happy vision true, 

(If it was nothing but a dream ;) 
Since less than kisses will renew 

My bliss, and make it more than seem— 
Make thou my happy Vision true. 


Lorry.— Terribly tragical and sublimely retribu- 
tive will be the course pursued by me, if you do not 
instantly place thine alabaster lips to mine, and en- 
rapture my immortal soul by imprinting angelic 
sensations of divine bliss upon those indispensable 
members of the human physiognomy, and then 
kindly condescend to allow me to take my departure 
from the everlasting sublimity of thy glorious pre- 
sence |” 


KISSES IN CUPID’S LOTTERY. 
BY MOORE. 


A lottery, a lottery, 

In Cupid’s court there used to be; 
Two roguish eyes, 
The highest prize 

In cupid’s scheming lottery. 
And kisses, too, 
As good as new, 

Which weren’t very hard to win, 
For he who won 
The eyes of fun, 

Was sure to have the kisses in. 


noche We find the following beautiful poem in the 
Bardstown, Ky. Gazette. It is the very delirium of 
longing for a kiss: 
M. 
Had I a single wish to make, 
That should exist throughout all time, 
’T would be to sleep and never wake, 
For what we sleeping do’s no crime! 
Then close thine eyes, my pet, for they 
Serve but to dim the joys of love; 
Close, close them, dearest, hide their ray, 
And we will on thro’ dreamland rove! 





It is no crime—awake—to press 
The hand so close embracing thine— 
It is no crime with words to bless 
Fond ears that deem those words divine. 
It is no crime to gaze in eyes, 
If those bright eyes love gazing too— 
And who would feel they sin’d in sighs, 
When only felt and priz’d by two? 
But we are frail, and who may draw 
With calmness here the moral line? 
A lover! No; love heeds no law, 
That kindred hearts and thoughts confine ! 
Awake, a thousand hopes and fears 
Give shadow to each transient bliss! 
Awake, and smiles precurse our tears— 
And blushes tinge the luver’s kiss. 


But dreaming, we do twine our arms 
About the form we hold most dear, 
And revel in those budding charms 
Imagination gathers there; 
And innocent, with lip to lip, 
In fervor fond impetuous press’d 
Each new-found rapture wildly sip, 
Which, if awake, were sin confess’d! 


Then close thine eyes, I'll e’en forego 
Their light awhile, exchanging bliss— 
For tho’ I’ll see them not, I know 
They’ll sparkle as they dream I kiss. 
Then let us both a wish here make, 
And have it so throughout all time, 
That we will dream and never wake, 
For what we dreaming do’s no crime! 
The next was written originally for the Glenwood 
Iowa, Times. 
‘FANNY AND DICKEY. 
Dickey, I’m going fast asleep, 
So do not take the hint amiss, 
Mind, when I’m sleeping you may creep 
Close to me, but you must not kiss. 
Fanny sleeps, and wakes after— 
Well, Dick, was what I ordered done? 
In taking one kiss, haven’t you blundered ? 
No, Fan, I didn’t take even one, 
The reason’s plain, I took a hundred. 


UNSOPHISTICATED YOUTH. 


Mother, when sister Nelly sees 

The young man come she hates so bad, 
Why does she cut off to the trees; 

And take his arm, not in a feeze, 

But looking very gay and glad? 

Then, when she comes back rather red, 
She sighs and calls him naughty boy; 
And kisses him and cuts to bed— 

This aint like hatred as she said; 

But something like a kinder joy. 


Mother, did father hate you so, 
An’ cut off arm in arm awhile 
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A walking among trees to go? 
And did you then quite angry grow, 
And kiss him a’ter Nelly’s style? 


Gor, mother! when I grows up big, 
To go and walk with gals wont do, 
For if one calls me names, by jig, 
I'll never kiss, but pull her wig, 

I will, by gum, and pinch a few. 


veoeeef SINGULAR RESULT oF A Kiss.—An English 
paper informs us that a girl of seventeen, residing 
at Bridgegate, Glasgow, named Catherine Burt, was 
brought to the Central police office of that city, 
having had her neck fractured in a struggle from a 
young man having attempted to kiss her. No extra 
violence, it was said, had been used. Dr. M’Gill 
was in attendance, and reported that the injury sus- 
tained appeared to be partial dislocation of one of 
the vertebrae of the neck, causing great difficulty in 
respiration and swallowing—he presumed, from 
pressure on the respiratory nerve. She was ordered 
to the infirmary, but her friends preferred taking 
her home, where she now lies in a dangerous 
state. Steps are being taken to have the young 
man apprehended. 

We publish this as a warning to young ladies not 
to resist such attempts. If so serious a result fol- 
lowed a resistance which, from the nature of the at- 
tack was very slight, the consequences of a more 
forcible repulse might have been fatal.” 


MEMORIES OF YOUTHFUL KISSING. 


I remember, I remember, 
When the girls I used to kiss, 
How I thought it rather funny, 
But it gave me extra bliss; 
Now it seizes me with rapture, 
Now it fills my soul with joy; 
Yet with manhood’s blissful pleasure, 
Would that I were still a boy. 


HOW PRUE DOES IT. 


“T never gave a kiss (says Prude) 
To naughty man, for I abhor it.” 
She will not give a kiss, ’tis true; 
She'll take one, though, and thank you for it. 


KISSES. 
GATHERED FROM POEMS BY R, H. STODDARD. 
RENDEZVOUS. 


Sweetheart, come, and let us kiss each other, 
But, oh, tell me, where shall be our meeting? 
In thy garden, love, or in my garden, 

Under thine or under mine own rose trees. 
Thou, sweet soul, become thyself a rose-bud, 
I then to a butterfly will change me; 
Fluttering I will drop upon the rose-bud, 
Folks will think ’'m hanging on a flower, 
While a lovely maiden I am kissing! 


KISSING A TRESS OF HAIR. 


Here I lie, a tress of hair, 

Kissed by every wandering air, 

Wishing you would kiss me too; 

Why don’t you, oftener than you do? 

Through my ringlets ran her fingers, 
Whom you love so fond and true; 

And their sweetness lingers, lingers 
In the ringlets still for you. 


Only kiss them once, and see 
What love lies embalmed in me! 
Kiss me now, and it shall seem 
As if you kissed her in a dream; 
Nay, it shall not seem, but be. 
You shall kiss her sir, and she— 





She shall stand before you there, 
Pale and fair, 
By only kissing me, a little tress of hair! 


KISSES, THE TRUE LINKS OF LOVE’S GOLDEN CHAIN. 


We wept together in the bosky nook, 

And linked our hearts with kisses, each thrice told, 
Hast thou forgot our kisses, and thine own? 

(We dreamed of those sweet kisses all the night.) 
Forgot thy loving maidens, chaste and white? 
Forgot the vale, whose depths are yet unknown? 
It cannot be! awake, and answer “ No!” 

Oh, say us “ No!” or we must wake and weep. 
Give us a little sigh, before we go 

That we are not forgotten in thy sleep; 

Think of us, one and all, as we of thee, 

Both now and evermore, Persephone. 


KISSES A FAIRY FRUIT. 


With love my dreams grew clear, and from out their skirts 
of mist, 

Clad in robes of white, came a bevy of fair girls; 

Each a fairy princess, a fairy lover kissed, 

On her drooping eye-lids, on her golden curls, 

And the red mouth, dropping pearls! 

From sweet lips plucking kisses, from bright eyes drinking 
flame, 

From warm hearts hoarding passion, what heart had I for 
care? 

A cavalier of olden time, my love, a noble dame, 

While lavish Fancy built me a castle in the air! 

To airy jousts and tournaments I rode in gallant show; 

No matter who opposed me, I cleared the tented field, 

A lady’s favor on my crest, a heart upon my shield, a 
bleeding heart below! 


KISSING IN THE HAREM, 


The scent of burning sandal wood, 
Perfumes the air in vain; 

A sweeter odor fills my sense, 
A fiercer fire my brain! 


Oh, press your burning lips to mine! 
For mine will never part, 

Until my heart has sifted all 
The sweetness of your heart. 


The lutes are playing on the lawn, 
The moon is shining bright, 

But we like stars are melting now 
In clouds of soft delight! 


THE DANGER OF A KISS. 


We weave slow dances in the shade, 
With lifted arms and floating air; 
Or when the golden morn is come, 
List the wild-bee’s drowsy hum, 
Or watch the insects in the air; 
Or kiss each other on the lips, 
And softly swoon away in sleep’s divine eclipse! 
What is there to fear in this? 
Where’s the danger of a kiss? 
But, if dangerous it be, 
It is to maids like us, not to men like thee! 


HOW SHE STOOPED TO KISS. 


He used to sit beside her feet, 

And read romances rare and sweet, 
And, when she touched her lute, repeat 
Impassioned madrigals of yore, 
Uplooking in her face the while, 

Until she stooped with loving smile, 
And pressed her melting mouth to his, 
That answered in a dreamy bliss. 
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KISSES AND THEIR SISTERS. 


Daily, hourly to the eastward, to the margin of the sea, 

Did I breathe divinest kisses, did I send my soul to thee; 

And my kisses met their sisters, your dear kisses, every- 
where, 

Nay, myself, I seemed to meet them, felt your warm lips 
purled in air! 





A RAIN OF KISSES ON THE EYES. 


With a kiss upon my eyelids, and a mist within my eyes, 

Fixed on yours in sleeping passion, I returned your sweet 
embrace; 

And my heart leaped up within me in a sudden storm of 
sighs, 

AndI poured a rain of kisses on your brow, and eyes, and 
face!’ 





Hiterary Hotices, 


Nornine to Say. New York, Rudd & Carlton, 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. It is true that 
‘‘ Nothing to Say” is an imitation, but, in all save 
the mere trifles of title and metre, it is a spirited and 
highly original poem—a trifle, it is true, but a trifle 
conveying a deep lesson, and one which should be 
borne in mind by every one. Itis in reality a manly 
and spirited defense of the wealthy class from the ab- 
surd charges made against them of idleness, folly, and 
an utter lack of all charity. In it Doesticks comes out 
in an entirely new character. Francois Ravel, act- 
ing and speaking better than Macready in English 
tragedy, eould not amaze us more than this has 
done. 
some extracts from the poem, to do it fuller justice 
than space now admits. 





Martin Cnuuzztewit and Cvuriostry Snopr. 
Household edition of Dickens. Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson. The celebrated Peterson edition of Dick- 
ens is now drawing to a close, and we feel it to be 
a duty to express our gratitude to the publisher for 
the service he has rendered the public, as well as for 
the resolution he has displayed in carrying out his 
idea of a complete series of Dickens at a price whieh 
could never be remunerative unless the undertaking 
were carried out-on an enormous scale. This has 
been done at an outlay of some thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollars, and the result is that Dickens’ works 
are now within the reach of almost every one. No 
writer of the present day—despite his hits at Ame- 
rica—has worked harder for the good of humanity, or 
of the suffering classes than Dickens, and as such he 
deserves to be read by all. 

GuIpDE TO THE OractEs. By Alfred Nevin, D.D. 
Lancaster, Murray, Yeung & Co. Philadelphia, 
Uriah Hunt & Son. 

A work of great ability, earnestness and sincerity, 
whose object is to set forth points in the history and 
influence of the Bible, with an analysis of its con- 
tents. The preface would have been greatly im- 
proved, had it been of a less rhapsodical nature, 
and bearing more directly on the real nature of the 
book itself—a defect reflected in occasional flights of 
“fine writing ” here and there in the volume. These 
are, however, but trifles, as compared to the mine of 
really solid excellence which it contains. 


We shall endeavor, in our next number, by | 





Cueap Stanparp Nove.s. Philadelphia, T, B. 
Peterson. We are indebted to Mr. Peterson for a 
pile of novels which, were we to notice separately, 
would almost require a separate number of our re- 
view department. Among them are “The Adven- 
tures of Paul Periwinkle,” endorsed by the “ Lon- 
don Examiner,” as one of the most interesting tales 
of the sea ever published, “‘ The Sisters, or the Fatal 
Marriage,” Henry Cockton’s best novel. ‘ Wild 
Sports of the West,” by Wm. H. Maxwell; “ The 
Fortunes and Misfortunes of Harry Rackett Scape- 
grace,” a very lively, funny book; “ Ben Brace,” 
a nautical romance, by Capt. Chamier, which has 
been endorsed by such English authority as the 
* Athenzeum” as first class, and the celebrated “ In- 
quisition in Spain,” by Llorente. 





Poems By Rosa. Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. 

Few volumes of poetry published of late months, 
have attracted more admiration from a large circle 
of admirers than those of Mrs. Johnson. Without 
any indications of “spasmodic” inspiration, and free 
from the desperate writhings after originality which 
characteiize the popular young English school of 
the day, Rosa gives us pleasant and natural lyrics, 
such as our people at large can best appreciate, yet 
which by their intrinsic merit and true feeling can- 
not fail to charm the most refined taste. We cor- 
dially commend them to all, and are confident that 
if they are only made known they will enjoy an en- 
viable popularity. 

Moss Srpe. By Marion Harland. New York, 
Derby & Jackson. 

This work, by the authoress of “ Alone,” has had 
so extensive a circulation, that we almost doubt 
whether any eye which meets Graham has not at 
least encountered a favorable notice of the admirable 
book in question. It well deserves the encomiums 
which have been heaped upon it, and is destined to 
achieve a still more extended popularity than any of 
the previous works by its gifted writer. 

Norarxne to Do. Boston, James French. 

One of the many Nothings recently published, and 
not equal in merit to Mr. Butler’s Nothing to Wear, 
while it is far inferior to Doestick’s Nothing to Say. 
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Discovertes iN NortH AND CENTRAL AFRICA, 
Vol. I. By Henry Barth. New York, Harper 
Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 

This magnificent volume is the record of an expe- 
dition in Africa, undertaken by the British govern- 
ment, and chronicled by the celebrated German 
traveler, Barth. Few men were ever better qualified 
for the task of setting forth travel in strange lands, 
and this volume will always remain an advanced 
monument upon the great highway of African dis- 
covery. 


Heart or Mip Lornran. Household edition of 
Waverly Novels. Boston, Ticknor & Fields. Phi- 
ladelphia, T. B. Peterson. 

We have often spoken of the superior excellence 
of this admirable edition of the Waverly novels, and 
which as regards elegance, convenience, and price, 
is altogether the best ever published in either 
America or England. Neatly boun1, printed on the 





finest paper, and with a steel engraving in each vol- 
ume, we can imagine no more attractive present for 
the approaching holidays. 





Guy Livineston. New York, Harper Brothers. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 

We believe that no one novel published for several 
months, has attracted warmér praise from those 
whom we have heard speak of it. It is, indeed, a 
truly excellent novel, deserving high praise. 





History or Kine Paruip. New York, Harper 
Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 

An interesting work, embodying a well known 
phase of early American history. We commend it 
as likely to interest our young readers. 





Tue Pianter’s Davcurer. By Miss A. E. Du- 
puy. New York, W. P. Fetridge. 

A pleasantly written work, of a kind enjoying a 
widely extended popularity at the present day. 





Jo Ronders and 


Gorrespondents, 


We often receive letters, asking us “ what kind of 
articles do you prefer?” We had as lief be asked 
“‘to what particular articles of diet would you like 
to have your food limited?” We want anything 
that is well written, and what that is must depend 
upon the education and ability of the author. Yet 
as young writers who are desirous of doing some- 
thing, are frequently unable to hit upon a subject, 
we are willing to give them a few hints. In the first 
place, read our back numbers since Graham has been 
in our hands, and see what we have accepted. You 
will observe that we are endeavoring to get rid of 
namby-pamby trash, and Laura Matilda-ism, and 
supply its place with spirited sketches of real life or 
nature, condensed, yet interesting historical articles, 
narratives of travel and adventure in different coun- 
tries, or in different parts of America, and in fact 
with anything that instructs and entertains the gen- 
eral and intelligent reader. When we reflect where 
our readers live, some in the tropics, and some in the 
far north, some in California, and some in the wild- 
est west, thousands among our growing cities, and 
many amid pleasant rural scenes, we wonder that 
they can ever want material for articles, which would 
give them not only a first American, but even an 
European reputation. All of them live in life, all 
of them have as good facilities as Charlotte Bronté 
enjoyed for writing, all of them could, by daily study 
of little characteristic trifles and traits of domestic 
humor or pathos, collect the wherewithal for first 
class pieces—and yet how many there are who 
merely write “stories” of the kind with which the 
press is deluged—stories which might be located any 
where—stories without characteristic or idiomatic 





peculiarities—and send them on as studies from 
life. Friends—try to catch the spirit of humor. 
That is the first step toward truth. As a nation we 
want genial writing, and appreciation of it. It is 
every where, it lurks in half the incidents we observe, 
and yet when young writers attempt to be humorous, 
how apt they are to mistake the divine spirit for 
coarse fun, and go not to life for originality, but to 
the works of others to copy. Forget all that you 
have ever read, forget all funny writing, and simply 
set down what you see and feel. This step once 
gained, you will be qualified to advance toward 
pathos, and the deepest or sublimest emotions, and 
not tillthen. All melancholy, not based on observa- 
tion and appreciation of the infinitely variegated 
play of human passion and real life, with its thousand 
lights and shadows and bizarre incongruities, is 
mere sentimentalism, a sickly mock-theatrical, puling 
affectation. 


baesge To G. H. N., and all others. If you have 
anything to offer send it on, and state your price. 
As we have stated regularly in every number, we 
make no “arrangements” for anything which we 
have not read, 


sosess We have more accepted poetry than anybody 
but an editor can have any idea of. Some contribu- 
tors send us half a dozen pieces “at alick.” As we 
do not intend to print everything, we give all such 
warning, that we shall cull with great care, and al- 
ways give preference rather to those who concentrate 
their lyric sweetness into small flasks, than to the 
bards who “spread themselves” in perfect inunda- 
tions. We do not want poems of more than one 
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hundred lines from anybody, and prefer short bal- 
lads. Read Boker’s contribution, ye watery ones, 
and then remember what Boileau says: 

‘Un sonnet sans defaut, yaut seul une longue poeme.” 

eotege J. M. H.—-Kisses in our next. 

senees Declined.— The Dying Confession of Tom 


McElboy.” “The Old Elm Tree.” . “Jenny Lee,” 
&ec., &e. 
ietbie “‘ Leaves from my Note Book” will appear in 


our next number. 


eben’ All who take an interest in seeing literature 
well cultivated by the rising generation, should look 
with favor on the High School Journal, published in 
this city, an excellent weekly, under charge of the 
students of that institution. As it manifests much 
sterling talent, and is really comparable, in every 
respect, with many papers of much greater preten- 
sion, we cordially commend it to the support of our 
readers, and especially to all friends of the noble in- 
stitution whose name it bears. 


jeaeth We owe letters to several contributors and 
friends. As soon as the last form of the present 
number is fairly off our mind, we shall endeavor to 
settle accounts. 


éacnia Advertisers will find that Graham presents, 
with its increased circulation and low prices, great 
inducements for them to make known their wares. 


nein Letters intended for the Editor alone, should 
be marked private. All referring to subscriptions, 
specimen copies, or business, ought to be directed to 
Graham’s Magazine. We believe that some people 
think that we keep the books, set the type, ’tend to 
the “injine,” and paste up and send off the whole 
monthly issue. We don’t. 


scetue Write on one side of the paper. 


oven If there are any who would like to know if we 
have a sculptor among us, we would like to refer 
them to our friend Henry Dmochowski Saunders of 
No. 811 Locust St. in this city. Mr. Saunders is 
not only an accomplished artist in statuary but one 
who executes with great versatility and in the high- 
est style, monuments, medallions, all varieties of 
plastic portraits from daguerreotypes and ornamental 
figures or designs for architecture. Knowing him 
to be an artist and a scholar of extraordinary ability, 
it is with peculiar pleasure that we refer to the 
Polish Cellini, as he was termed by all his country- 
men in Europe. 


peri We owe sincere thanks to several new and 
genial friends, albeit we have never seen them—who 
have on the spur of reading Graham, taken pen in 
hand and “let drive” in pleasant correspondence. 
Gentlemen and ladies, nothing does us more good 
than to learn that anybody has taken an interest in 
our efforts, and derived pleasure from our efforts to 
please. We are also indebted greatly to the press, 
whose members as a body have without exception 
cheered us greatly. Allow us to indulge in a few 
specimens! 

“Who has not heard of Graham’s Magazine? 
Well, it is better now, in its LI. Volume than it ever 








was. And it is better worth the attention of the 
public, with its present editor, Charles G. Leland, 
than ever before. _We don’t say this by way of puff, 
but from an honest conviction. We go further, and 
have no hesitation whatever in placing it at the head 
of American Magazines, and it well deserves its 
popularity.”"—The Belvidere N. J. Intelligencer. 
“We unhesitatingly pronounce Graham the best 
Magazine we receive. It merits a circulation of a 
million.— The Bloomington Mo. Messenger. 


“We believe we have never seen a Magazine that 
we prize more highly for its valuable literature. It 
is truly a favorite with the ladies. We could not re- 
commend a better monthly to the consideration of 
our readers.”— The Gallipolis Dispatch. 


“We speak with all candor when we recommend 
this work as being the best Magazine extant. The 
amount required for a years’ subscription would be 
judiciously invested and never regretted.” — The Ful- 
ton Mo, Telegraph. 


“Charles G. Leland is the prince of editors, and 
as itis the editor who moulds and fashions the char- 
acter of the publication over which he presides, of 
course Graham’s Magazine is the prince of maga- 
zines.” —Muskegon Journal. | 

‘“‘Graham’s Magazine is fully entitled to the posi- 
tion it claims as the first of the monthlies.”—WScho- 
harie Republican. 


“Granam’s MAGaAzine.—Under the charge of its 
present editor, Charles G. Leland, Graham has at- 
tained an excellence never before equaled, as a ma- 
gazine of art, of light literature, of science and his- 
tory, of good genial humor, and of the fashions. 
Each number contains nearly one hundred pages, 
and is beautifully embellished. A new volume will 
commence in January. Clubs of five can get it for 
$2 each, besides an extra copy to the getter-up of 
the club. Address Watson & Co., Philadelphia.”— 
Daily Journal, Freeport, Lil. 


‘‘Graham’s Magazine for September, most beauti- 
fully illustrated, is before us. Charles G. Leland, 
the editor, is the most accomplished conductor of 
magazine literature in America, and ‘Graham’s’ is 
now the best looking monthly we receive.” —Apple- 
ton City Crescent. 

“Tt is not alittle singular that so valuable a maga- 
zine as Graham is not taken by every family? We 
would not be without it upon any consideration.”— 
The Iowa Eureka. 


“The chief of the American monthlies.””— Centre- 
ville Western Chronicle. 


‘‘Graham for September is on our table, filled to 
overflowing with good things—rich, rare and racy. 
Hurrah for Graham! it goes on from month to month 
and year to year, constantly improving.”—The 
Jonesboro Gazette. 


“Graham is vivacious, sparkling and jovial as 
ever—if not rather ahead of itself. It is a large 
magazine and is gotten up with excellent taste. It 
deserves a list of subscribers as long as a politician’ 
conscience at full stretch, or a gossip’s tongue at a 
tea-party.”—Hopkinaville Ky. Mereury. 

“ Graham, always one of the best Magazines, has 
very much improved since Mr. Leland became its 
editor. The October number is particularly rich. 
The Editor’s ‘Easy Talk’ in Graham is worth more 
than many three dollars Magazines, and is just the 
best thing of the kind we ever got hold of. Bles- 
sings on him we say.”—Deposit N. Y. Union Dem. 


There—that will do. Now, we’re dismissed with 
a blessing, we'll go home—but not without return- 
ing heartfelt thanks for the many courteous bless- 
ings that we have enjoyed. 
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SHashion and Dress. 


Tue “times” with their financial severity have 
risen like a rock against a tremendous current of 
fashion, which would in this country at least have 
unquestionably assumed during the present season 
extravagant proportions of a most uncommendable 
nature. We have never, while furnishing through 
Graham the current fashions as we gathered them 
from the best authorities, endorsed or aided the 
ridiculous idea so generally prevalent that mere ex- 
pense and idle outlay was in the slightest degree 
equivalent to taste. The thousand dollar dress, 
worn by a duchess should in fact never be misun- 
derstood as a pattern to be literally followed, and 
to be made as expensive as possible. It is the 
general shape, the style, the expression which is 
wanted, which it gives and which can be as readily 
reproduced by a person of taste in cheap materials 
as in the richest products of the looms of Lyons. 
Thus in 1838—1839 mere shilling calicoes were 
made in France and imitated in this country, which 
were really exquisite in design and which as a no- 
velty formed a beautiful material for the display of 
ingenuity. The latest fashions abound in hints 
which intelligent dress-makers can readily reproduce, 
and we are happy to observe, that of late in Phila- 
delphia at least, this departure from a servile adher- 
ence to imported models has rather gained ground. 
Were truly artistic taste more general in the com- 
munity and were it a more essential branch of all 
education, we should soon see a degree of independ- 
ence and refinement in ladies’ dresses which would 
render us independent of French models and of 
much of that idle filagree ornament which hangs 
around their real beauties, rendering them need- 
lessly short-lived and expensive. 

Hats and heads-dresses are distinguished by great 
beauty and novelty of style. The ribbons and 
trimmings are rich and exquisite, chenille and vel- 
vet entering largely into both, while the flowers seem 
more natural than ever, and the leaves have changed 
their summer green for the variegated hues of autumn. 
In mantillas and cloaks the hood is still retained, 
and in the shawl department we find chenille, a new 
material, largely used. These chenille shawls are 
yery pretty, and bid fair to be fashionable and popu- 
lar ; for while their prices, varying from $12 to $60, 
brings them within reach of the prudent, the variety 
of styles and patterns—some glowing like a par- 
terre, and others sombre with the dusky hues of 
evening, will insure for them a wider range. Among 
the novelties we must not omit to mention the fan 
parasol, an ingenious trifle, very pretty and very 
useless—too bulky for a fan and two small for a par- 
asol. As a street appendage, or as a protection 
against the intense rays of a July sun, it would be 
absurd; but in a carriage we doubt not it would 
look piquant and pretty, and with a little dexterity 
might be as effectual as a mask. . 





BONNETS. 

Bonnets have undergone scarcely any perceptible 
change since last season. They are quite as small 
and even more becoming than the light “airy no- 
things,” that looked so suitable a few weeks ago. 
The cape is a thought smaller, and the front more 
drooping; but in every other respect they are fac 
similes of those that graced the exhibition rooms 
last March. It would be rather difficult to suggest 
an improvement in the present style, it is so very 
beautiful; yet we doubt not that utilitarians, who 
regard the hat simply as a cover for the head would 
hint at enlarging it. On that point, however, the 
ladies are wonderfully unanimous; the size might be 
diminished without exciting more than a casual re- 
mark, but an appreciable increase would not be 
tolerated. Summer’s heat and winter’s cold are 
powerless to effect a change; even the love of no- 
velty, more potent than either, has no effect on this 
matter. The hats are small, and in all probability 
will continue so for some time to come. 

The bold and striking contrast of colors, almost 
startling in their originality, that challenged admi- 
ration in the corresponding season of last year, are 
no longer seen, but in their stead, are colors that 
combine harmoniously, and blend into each other 
like the hues of the rainbow. As the shapes are so 
much alike, variety can be attained only by a judi- 
cious arrangement of the material, or novel disposi- 
tion of the trimming, and it is evident that to suc- 
ceed under such restrictions is no ordinary success, 
and requires no ordinary degree of artistic skill. We 
shall endeavor to describe a few of those which we 
saw in Madame Ferrero’s, and seemed to us most 
beautiful. One was made of blue velours imperiale 
and white lace, the velvet disposed in folds that ex- 
tended diagonally from the brim to the side crown. 
Bunches of blue marabout feathers and aruche of the 
same color and material carried round the front of 
the hat complete the outside trimming. The face 
trimming consists of a ruche and demi-wreath of 
small pink flowers, while a fringe of white marabout 
feathers, soft and pure as floating snow-flakes, falls 
over the brim, adding an inconceivable charm to the 
whole. Beside this was a hat of black velvet and 
lace, whose rich dark beauty lost nothing by the 
contrast. From the crown fell a row of ostrich fea- 
thers over a cape formed of three pipings of velvet 
and Chantilly lace. The front trimming, a wreath 
of wall-flowers, of rich iron-brown color—was sin- 
gularly beautiful and becoming. In the same estab- 
lishment, a hat of green velvet arrested the wander- 
ing attention. The crown, which was composed of 
black lace, was quadrilled with bars of green velvet, 
and in the centre of the diamond thus formed, was 
placed a rosette of black lace. Passion-flowers of 
the same color as the material—so exquisitely na- 
tural in form, so perfect in the minutest particular, 
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that the difference of color could scarcely dispel the 
illusion—clustered on one side, and bunches of lilac 
on the other. In front was a wreath of apple-blos- 
soms of green velvet, and strings of velvet ribbon, 
plaided green and black. Even more attractive was 
another of blue velvet, with quadrilled crows, with 
rosettes of white lace in the centre. Around it was 
a fall of lace, arranged in the caché peigne style, 
softening and shading the blue as clouds dim the 
brightness of the deep blue summer sky. Blue 
ostrich feathers formed the side trimmings, and 
streaming over the brim of the hat mingled with the 
roses in front. A chapeau Neapolitaine, destined to 
make its first appearance in the Academy of Music, 
must not be forgotten. We have only a confused 
recollection of lace and tulle and myrtle-blossoms 
and water-lilies and eglantine berries mixed up in a 
bewildering chaos, but in this chaos was con- 
cealed a charming creation, bright as the summer 
sun and soft as the winter snow. 

The only new material in bonnets is a kind of 
cloth called drap de la reine, which, at a distance, 
looks like felt of the finest quality. It is, however, 
a very different material, and when trimmed with 
velvet and bunches of shaded feathers, makes a beau- 
tiful hat, one that many might prefer to a more 
striking style. 

HEAD-DRESSES. 

The head-dresses are larger, more fully trimmed, 
and look more like demi-caps than head-dresses. 
We have the usual amount of lace flowers, velvet, 
ribbon, and pearls, which, when artistically arranged, 
never fail to make a pleasing tout ensemble. Chenille 
is the only novelty, and it makes a very becoming 
head-dress, and will, no doubt, be very popular. 
Flowers have been too sparingly used this season— 
they are the prettiest of all trimmings for the hair— 
particularly the pendant flowers and long trailing 
grasses which fall so gracefully around the head. 
Compared with them all other fashions are ephe- 
meral, 

DRESSES. 

In this department the season opens in a most 
brilliant manner. The materials are more than 
usually elegant, the styles recherché and varied, the 
trimmings elaborate and beautiful. To the uniniti- 
ated, ingenuity and taste might seem to have acted 
too prodigally, and to have exhausted all their re- 
sources in preparation for the coming season, but we 
have unshaken faith in their recuperative powers, 
and expect to greet them as old friends at the spring 
opening of 1858. 

Meanwhile, let us see what they have provided 
for “the all absorbing present.” Magnificence, sub- 
ordinate, however, to good taste, is the goal aimed 
at, and, we must admit, attained. There is one im- 
portant fact overlooked in this new régime, and that 
is, that all ladies are not tall and stately. Now, 
what is to become of those who are neither one nor 
the other? We shrink from contemplating. They 
must inevitably be smothered among a mass of 
flounces, or buried beneath these modern pyramids. 
The silk robes are of every color, fashion not 





having arbitrarily interfered with individual taste 
in this particular, and we would suggest the policy 
of leaving this question of color debatable ground 
until the blonde and the brunette can wear the same 
hue with immunity. 

Flounces are still worn, but they have a formid- 
able rival in the robes a quilles, a new and strkingly 
elegant style with which this season is inaugurated. 
The leaves and flowers that were strewn with lavish 
hand over each flounce, are now gathered together, 
and heaped in avery pyramid of beauty up each 
side of the skirt. The side timmings of black vel- 
vet in relief on dark green have a most beautiful 
effect, but it is if possible, eclipsed by this exquisite 
shade of brown, which looks as if the sun’s rays 
rested lovingly on it. The light colors, pink, blue 
and maize, for evening and ball dresses, have also 
these pyramidal side trimmings. They are raised 
on the silk, and the white roses and bursting buds 
look so natural that the cautionary “ do not handle” 
may not be uncalled for. Terrsy velvet, with baya- 
dere stripes, has a very distingué appearance, and 
the mixture of black and deep purple, which is both 
elegant and sombre, make it peculiarly suitable for 
mourning. Poplins, which are always lady-like, 
will be fashionable this season, and in all their vari- 
eties—plain, plaided and quille robes, which have 
the double merit of being new and striking. These 
are small check patterns of drab or gray, enlivened 
by perpendicular stripes of bright plaid, which form 
the side trimmings. This style has been foresha- 
dowed by the lace and ribbons, which for sometime 
past has been on the dress, forming the laize de coté. 

The flounced robes are still regarded by many 
with undiminished favor, and deservedly so. The 
designs are very beautiful, consisting principally of 
flowers and foliage of black velvetin relief. Another 
style of trimming, which is more simply elegant, 
consists of bayadere stripes of black velvet, variously 
arranged—some graduated, others with a broad cen- 
tral stripe, bounded above and below by four or five 
rows of narrow velvet, the edge finished with thick 
black fringe. Bayadere striped silks are still 
in the field, and too handsome and too popular to 
beat a retreat before any new style for some time to 
come. We must now pass from the different ma- 
terials to a review of the different styles in which 
they come from the hand of the modiste. 

The Corsage.—The basque is still much worn, 
closed in front and high to the throat, the skirts 
very long and full. The round waist, with bretelles 
and berthes of every shape, pointed, square and 
round, are still in favor, and waists pointed in front 
and pointed front and back may occasionally be seen ; 
but in one respect they must be alike—they are in- 
variably high to the throat. 

The sleeve.—There are so many styles of sleeve, 
and all so pretty, that the only difficulty is which to 
choose. We have the pointed or shawl shape, a very 
graceful sleeve; the funnel shape, opening from the 
top in front, and displaying the undersleeve; the 
loose Chinese sleeve, open to the elbow; the Louis 
Quinze sleeve ; and the double sleeve. 
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The reader will find in our beautiful fashion plate 
for December a very perfect resumé of the leading 
styles of dress for the street or ball. Other colors 
may, of course, be substituted. 

BALL DRESSES. 

We have been shown some very pretty ball dresses. 
One which was especially admired we shall endeavor 
to describe. It was of sky blue silk, the skirt very 
full, and a double skirt of white tulle open in front, 
and looped up at regular intervals by small bouquets 
of blue and white flowers. The corsage low and 
pointed, a rich fall of white lace disposed in the form 
of a pointed bretelle, and a bouquet of blue and 
white flowers complete the waist trimming. The 
sleeve short, and puffed @ la Louis Quinze, ending 
in a fall of deep rich lace reaching below the elbow. 

Another of white tulle over a pink glacé silk, with 
pyramid trimmings of puffed white tulle up each 
side, had a very pretty effect. The corsage was low 
and pointed front and back, and trimmed with bouil- 
lonnées of white tulle and knots of pink ribbon. A 
broad sash of pink ribbon falling in front, completed 
this pretty and becoming ball dress. 

MANTILLAS. 

The cloaks are larger every way than usual, longer 
and fuller, and the sleeves wide enough to make a_ 
small sized mantilla. The Sultana is made of the | 
richest Genoa velvet, trimmed in a novel manner 





ENGLISH SPLIT STRAW. 


This bonnet is trimmed for second mourning, with 
black and white ostrich feathers extending around 
the top of the curtain, terminating at the right with 
two white roses. The cape made of white satin rib- 
bon and narrow bands of black velvet. Face trim- 
ming of white blonde edged with gray, with strings 
of satin ribbon edged with black velvet. 


with Chantilly lace. The sleeves are of the fashion- 
able shawl shape, long and full, and from the point 
depends a heavy tassel, while on the front side are 
laid four horizontal medallion bands or straps of 
Chantilly lace, graduated from the wrist to the shoul- 
der. The collar is made of Chantilly lace, and do- 
scends to the waist, pointed front and back. This 
has a light and elegant appearance, and is certainly a 
most pleasing innovation. The “Spanish circular” 
is, likewise, composed of velvet. It has a pretty 
pointed hood, each point ending in a tassel. One 
side is looped up Spanish style, and we have no 
doubt will be worn by many of our ladies, with the 
true Spanish grace. The Turkish mantle or Man- 
teau Mussulman is made of velvet, and has the in- 
dispensable hood, ending in one point—the only 
graceful shape for a hood that we know of. The 
trimming is of broad guipure lace insertion of a rich 
florid pattern, and this extends all round the edge of 
the skirt and ends in a heavy fringe. The cloak 
laps over in front, and is closed the entire length; a 
broad band of guipure insertion runs down the front 
and joins the skirt trimming; a row of buttons on 
each side of the insertion completes this elegant 
garment. The Oriental is a piquant, glittering 
style, that attracts much admiration. It is of vel- 
vet, and is sprinkled over with buttons that gleam 
and sparkle with the slightest motion. 
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OPERA BONNET. 


The above design is taken from a French opera 
hat. The material used is embroidered crape, gimp 
and lace; the trimming is a bouquet of field flowers 
on the left, extending nearly to the top, with a cor- 
responding one on the crown. A cluster of flowers on 
one side with cherry-ribbon band at top and cherry 
colored strings finishes this beautiful illustration. 
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FRENCH FALL BONNET. 


This pretty style is composed of straw and velvet 
ribbon, trimmed with a handkerchief of uncut drab 
velvet, edged with black fringe. The sides orna- 
mented with hanging bugle flowers intermixed with 
chenille, face trimming composed of a band of vel- 
vet across the top, edged with white lace, terminat- 
ing at the side with a trimming of ruche and flowers. 
Strings of black velvet ribbon. 
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DRESS BONNET. 


This illustration is made of two colors, brown and 
green—the face is of brown uncut velvet, the centre 
is of green, terminating at the crown of brown, 
edged with fringe and lace plaits of the material 
mixed, extending across the centre, forms a pretty 
trimming. The sides are finished with brown and 
green ostrich feathers. Face trimming made of 


blonde ruche at the sides, with a wreath of rose-buds 
and chenille running across the top ; strings of green 





CLOAK FOR LITTLE GIRLS.—(For description, see next page.) 


and brown plaid ribbon. 
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This pretty little cloak of white pique consists of a pelerine with shoulder lappels covered in turn by a 


collar cut in waves or highly rounded scollops. The trimmings, can of course be changed to suit the 


taste, since few patterns are more capable of Ccisplaying genius and variety in their lesser details. 


Fra. 1. 


Fig. 1.—( Girl about nine years of age.)—Dress of 
pale gray barege, with three flounces, edged with a 
bias row of green chequered silk. Corsage low, and 
having the point in the centre of the waist slightly 
rounded ; bretelles of the same silk as that placed 
at the edge of the flounces, and trimmed with gray 
fringe, the ends long and flowing over the front of 
theskirt. Sleeves wide, reaching to about the elbow, 
and trimmed with a band of green chequered silk. 
Chemisette of white muslin, sloped out at the neck, 
and set on a band of Valenciennes. Uunder-sleeves 
of worked muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes. 
Trowsers trimmed with the same. Boots of green 
cashmere. Black silk mittens. The hair in front 
disposed in plain bands; at the back a twist of hair 
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passing across the top of the head is fastened behind 
with bews and ends of black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—(Girl aged about eleven.)—Dress consist- 
ing of a skirt and basquine of lavender-color poplin, 
figured with horizontal stripes. Thereisno trimming 
on the skirt. The basquine is edged all round with 


narrow black velvet and grelots. The sleeves are 
wide, quite plain, and slit up the inside of the arm. 
Collar of worked muslin. Under-sleeves of muslin. 
Straw-color kid gloves. Trowsers ornamented with 
needlework. Boots of gray cashmere. A brown 
straw hat, with a long feather of the same color— 
the feather drooping toward the back, in the Span- 
ish style. Under the brim a bouquet of pink daisies 
with foliage, and loops and ends of black velvet. 
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The hanging circlets 


it is necessary to leave off the end 


: * 
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In doing this, 


which we have given in our illustration It is com- | loop of the rows, so as to form the fan shape when 


menced by attaching a row of loops of beads to the | the net-work is spread out. 
are formed by threading the beads on hair wire and 


by taking up the centre bead of each of these, and! closing them neatly after each has been passed 





BEAD-NET HEAD-DRESS. 
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One of the prettiest and simplest substitutes for | so continuing until the requisite depth is attained. 


the elaborate cap, is the light net-work of beads 
edge of a narrow ribbon, and adding successive loops 
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through its predecessor, the first of all being linked | very pretty effect. 
into the lower loop of the net-work. These falling 


The ribbon on which the work 
is commenced, is sewn over a cap spring or wire 


together gracefully at the back of the head have a! which forms the front of the head-dress, 
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COVER FOR CHAIR BACK IN KNITTED MOSS-STITCH. 


(Moss stitch in pearl, and knit alternately. In the return 
row, the stitch that was pearled must be knit, and the 
knitted stitch pearled, always slipping the first stitch.) 

Materiale.—No 14 Orné Knitting Ball; 1 Ball 
Orné wool for fringe; 6 skeins of Maize color and 
6 skeins of Claret Berlin wool. No. 2 Penelope 
Hook. No. 12 Knitting Pins. 


The attempt to describe this new and elegant style 
of work, must fall very short of the original, inas- 
much as it not only excels in brilliancy of color the 
ordinary Berlin wool, but the peculiar stitch resem- 





the slightest amount of trouble and patience only is 
required to produce it. It can be turned on either 
side, and washed without fear of fading, by making 
a lather in soft water with curd soap, and adding 4 
little ox-gall; then wash as any flannel would be ; 
afterward spread on a cloth in the shade to dry. Its 
whole appearance bears a close resemblance to che- 
nille, but with richer effect. With the dark claret 
wool cast on 210 stitches, then attach the Orné ball, 
and work thus— 

1st Row.—Slip 1; then pearl and knit alternately, 


bling beads, gives it a richness unsurpassable ; while | the knot being the guide to end the row. 
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2d Row.—Slip 1, knit and pearl. 

3d Row.—Pearl and knit. 

4th Row.—Knit and pearl. 

5th Row.—Pearl and knit. 

6th Row.—80 stitches marone color, 5 red, 14 
marone, 5 red, 12 marone, 8 brown, 23 marone. 

7th Row.—20 marone, 13 brown, 64 marone, 9 
red, 10 marone, 9 red, 8 marone. 

8th Row.—48 marone, 13 red, 6 marone, 13 red, 
4 marone, 17 brown, 18 marone. 

9th Row.—17 marone, 19 brown, 16 marone, 6 
red, 3 green, 6 red, 4 marone, 6 red, 3 green, 6 red, 
5 marone. 

These rows will suffice to develop the plan of knit- 
ting; the knot being always the guide to the end of 
row. If the woolis found teo long or too short, 








tighten or slacken the preceding stitches with a pin, 
or the finger and thumb, without undoing the work, 
and invariably bring the knot to the edge. When 
the knitting is finished, with claret wool crochet 
along the edges where the knots are, and also down 
the sides; then with maize wool work a row of L 
stitches all round, making 7 long at each corner 
stitch. With claret wool work a row of De all round. 

Fringe.—Cut the fringe into lengths at each white 
space, till the long white space, which throw away; 
lay each length doubled in succession as they are 
cut, on a table; then with the wrong side of the 
erochet in front, insert the hook through a stitch ; 
place the wool doubled over the hook, make a firm 
De stitch. The fringe is used only at the top and 
bottom of the work. 
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A MORNING CAP.—-MALTESE PATTERN, 


Materiale.—3 reels of Messrs. Walter Evans & 
Co.’s Boar’ Head Cotton, No. 30. No. 4 Penelope 
Hook. 

lst Row.—12 ch, (or chains,) unite, uw (or under) 
this circle work 3 De 7 ch; repeat till there are 8 
chs of 7. (Not fasten off till the whole is finished.) 

2nd.—4 ch De u 7 ch; 5 ch De uw same; 4 ch De 
on centre De stitch repeat. 

3rd.—4 ch; 5 De u 5 ch; 4 ch De on De between 
the points; repeat. (Finish with the 5 De.) 

4th.— Make a knotted bar thus: * 6 ch, De into 
3rd loop from hook; 1 De into next loop; make an- 
other 6 ch, and repeat this again; then 2 ch *, 
(whieh pull very tight.) This forms a knotted bar; 
and wherever these stars appear close together thus 





**, there make a knotted bar; now, having made 
this, work 5 De onthe De. Repeat. 

5th.—** De wu centre of bar; ** 5 De on De; re- 
peat. End with 5 Deon De. Fasten off. 

Now make and finish another circle, then do not 
fasten off, but proceed to join thus: 6 ch De u Ist 
bar; place the two rounds together, the wrong sides 
of the crochet facing, and the like parts opposite to 
each other; now 5 ch De wu centre of bar at 3b, (or 
back ;) 3 ch De u centre of bar in f, (or front ;) 3 ch 
De u centre of bar at b; 6 ch De on centre De of the 
5 in f; 9 ch De on centre De at b; 6 ch De wu centre 
of bar at 6; 3 ch De u centre of bar in f; 3 ch Dow 
centre of next bar at 6; 5 ch De wcentre of bar in f. 
Fasten off. 
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Continue to work these circles, and join till there 
are 15 circles. 

Now round the edge Dew bar 9 ch, reveat, by 
working this under centre of every bar and bar of 
chs allround. There must be 5 chs of 9 over each 
circle, and one 9 ch between each circle, this latter 
must come exactly over the join. This number of 
9 chs must be carefully counted. It will be well to 
tie in a colored thread in the 9 ch between the eir- 
cles and the 9 ch on the top of each, as these must 
always come opposite to each other in joining the 
lengths. Work two other lengths of 14 circles in 
each, then join thus: take the lst 9 ch which is be- 
tween the 1st circle of the longest piece, place it at 
the back and exactly opposite to the lst 9 ch which 
is at the top of the Ist circle of shortest length, hav- 
ing the wrong sides of each faced. Crochet these 2 
chs of 9 together firmly, leaving on an end of cotton; 
® 4 ch De u next 9 ch at b; 5 ch De uw same; 3 ch 
Deu9 chin /; 4ch De u next 9 chin f; 5 ch De 
«same; 3 ch De wu next 9 ch at b; repeat f from *. 
When these two lengths are joined, finish the end 
first begun in the same manner as that just com- 
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pleted. Now join the other length in the same man- 
ner, having the longest length in the centre. 

To make the increased part on the top:—lst Row. 
9 De u the 9 ch between the 4th and 5th star from 
the end; 5 ch De w next 9 ch, ** Deo u each 9 ch 
for 4 times! 5 ch Deu next 9 ch. Repeat this over 
4 stars, thus leaving 5 stars at each end, after the 
last 9 De T. 

2nd.—({a) 7 De on De, ** De wu each bar for 4 
times, ** repeat from (a;) after the last 7 De on 
De, fasten off. 

Now turn the cap round, and work the other side 
the same. 

For the next row.—5 ch De u bar; ** De w same 
bar, work this all round, only make 7 ch instead of 
5 everywhere except in the widened part. 

Next row.—De u 5 ch, (or 7,) 9 ch 1 L u centre of 
bar; 9 ch repeat, excepting at the ends between the 
3 circles or stars; there make only 3 ch, which lat- 
ter draws the circles together. 

Last row.—11 De u 9 ch, ** 11 De uw next 9 ch, 
** repeat. Where the 3 ch are made, there make 
only 3 De, and omit the bar altogether. 
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D’OYLEY. 


Materiais.—No. 20 Messrs. Walter Evans & Co.’s | work 1 L 7 ch for 4 times, (4cheof7.) Finish with 
Boar’s Head Cotton. No. 4 Penelope Hook. Two} De u Ist 7 ch, and arrange the chs regularly. 


nails of fine Irish linen or lawn. No. 20 Messrs. 


2nd.—3 ch 7 L, with 1 ch between each, under 


Walter Evans’ Embroidery Cotton. | each 7 ch; 3 ch Deon L stitch. Repeat. End with 
Make 9 ch unite in a circle; u (or under) this |! De on L stitch 
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3rd.—1 ch * 3 Lu each 1 ch, thus making 18 L; 
leh Deon De leh. Repeat from *. 

4th.—* 7 ch 18 De on L stitches Repeat from *. 

5th.—T *; work rows of ridged crochet backward 
and forward over the 18 De, (there will be 17 De in 
Ist row,) without making 1 ch at end of each row 
previous to turning, thus decreasing 1 stitch till 
only 5 stitches are left at the point. There are 
now 7 ridges. 9 ch De on 3rd ridge for twice: 
9ch De u 7 ch. Repeatfrom * twice more; then 
17 De along the 4th group. De u 7 ch; 9 ch 
De up point for 3 times exactly opposite the De on 
other side of peint; 9 ch De on last De over point; 
(a) 9 ch De u chs for three times; 9 ch De on 2nd 
ridge; 9ch De on next 2nd ridge; 9 ch De on 
point; 9 ch De on last De over point. Repeat 
from (a) again. * 9 eh De wchs 3 times, 9 ch; 3 
De the Ist on 6th De; 9ch T Deu 9 ch; 9ch Deu 
9 ch for twice; 10 ch T Deul0ch; 10 ch T Dewl0 
ch; 9 ch De wu next 9 ch; 9 ch De on De stitch; 9 
ch De uw next chs; make 14 knotted bars, (1 under 
each 9 ch.) Then repeat from *, but at the last 9 
ch, instead of “‘ De u next che,” De u bar. Fasten 
off. Make a second piece and not fasten off, but join 
the two pieces together by folding the pieces one 
























against the other, so that they match, the 2nd piece 
in front and the cotton at the right hand. Now De 
u 1st chs in back piece; 3 ch De u Ist chs in front 
piece; 5 ch De wu next chs at back; 3 ch De u chs 
in front; 5 ch De uw next chs at back; 3 ch Dew 
next chs in front; 5 ch De wu next chs at back; 1 ch 
De u chs in front. Fasten off. When six pieces are 
made and joined, join the first and last piece toge- 
ther. Then, without fastening off, make * 1 L 5 ch 
u every chs of 9 or other number for 7 times; then 
4chiLwnext chs. Repeat from *. (This 4 ch 
will come over the place where the pieces are joined. 
There will be 48 cha of 5 and 4 round the D’Oyley.) 
Fasten off. Cut out a round piece of lawn, about 2 
inches larger than the centre of D’Oyley, which lat- 
ter place upon it; tack the chs round the lawn to 
the requisite size, and overcast in button-hole stitch 
with No. 20 Embroidery cotton ; afterward cut away 
the lawn outside the overcast. If, in working, the 
overcast should be drawn tighter than the centre, it 
can easily be stretched with the finger and thumb. 
For the Edge.—(a) De on the De where the pat- 
terns are joined; 5 ch De u next bar; * 7 ch De u 
same bar for twice; 7 ch De uw next bar. Repeat 
from * till the last bar, then 5 ch. Repeat from (a.) 





THE MAN 


WITH THE POKER. 


Now list, ye sober people, and a story I will tell, 

Of one who’s known—but not, I think, particularly 
well, 

The Man who has the Poker is his usual cogno-men, 

And those who have once had the pleasure (over the 
left) of making his acquaintance, will not be 
particularly anxious to be visited again : 

By the Poker-bearing character—that doleful citizen. 
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In New York, near Catherine Market, this customer 


was born, 

Between a tipsy Saturday and a rainy Sunday 
morn. 

They say he never had no parents at all, but all by 
himself pitched in, 


And was first diskivered asleep on some clam-shells, 
with a bottle of camphine-gin ! 
This Poker-bearing customer—that doleful citizen. 





He pushed his way, without delay, into all fast 
society, 

And always was “around” whene’er strong drink 
made people rioty. 

His sp’ritual influence was great—in fact it was 
stupendous : 

For all who cottoned to him, got delirious tremen- 
dous, 

This Poker-bearing customer—that doleful citizen, 





In every corner-grocery he very soon was known, 

They tried to put him out, but he would not be left 
alone. 

The Dutchman mit a pottle might schlog him on de 
kop: 

The frow might pound—the dog might bite—but 
they couldn’t raise a “stop!” 

Out of the Poker customer—the doleful citizen. 
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In tip-top champagne parties, when they were out 
pic-nie-ing, 

The impudent, degraded wretch his saucy face went 
sticking, 

The gentlemen were sorely vexed—the ladies 
screamed and called— 

“What has come over Mr. Jones ?—my goodnese— 
how he squalled !” 

He had seen the Poker-bearing man—that doleful 
citizen. 
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He oped an exhibition, the people to surprise, 

Of beautiful “red monkies,” with pink tails and 
yellow eyes ; 

With scissors, spiders, tea-kettles, and goodness 
knows what not— 

And for the Strychnine-drinkers he mixed it boil- 
ing hot: 

This Poker-bearing customer—the doleful citizen. 





And when the show was open, and the sights had 
all begun, 

The man who'd got the ticket, saw some very 
curious fun, 

When every thing he ever loathed came bouncing 
at him free ; 

And the Man with the Poker raved and thrashed 
the whole men-a-ger-ee : 

This Poker-bearing customer—the doleful citizen 


Till every thing around, above, seemed blowing 
loose as dust, 

And all things mixed together-ish promiscuously 

bust. 

Till through the air “Tue Great Buack Car” 
came sailing at his throat— 

That was the Poker’s final touch—the “last soft 

dying note” 

Of the Poker-bearing customer—the doleful citizen 
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An Original Story, entitled “THE KING’S LOVE,” by Joszrn J. Rexp, Esq., one of our most 


popular contributors, will be commenced in our January number, 1858, and completed in about three 


numbers, From the well-known ability of Mr. Rexp, our readers may expect (and we are confident they 


will not be disappointed) a first-rate story. Mrs. B. C. Hirst, a young lady who has already enriched 
the pages of Granam with her able pen, will contribute one of her best stories, entitled “LOVE AND 
LUXURY.” An ORIGINAL POEM, by Grorce H. Boxer, Esg., author of “Calynos,” “The Bo 
trothal,” etc., etc., will also be published in the January number, together with our usual excellent variety 
of Fine Engravings, Five Colored Fashion-Plates, ete. We give to all new subscribers SPLENDID Pre 


urcums. See Prospectus. 
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CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 





